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Spiritism  is  a  religious  movement  that  adheres  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Frenchman  Allan  Kardec  (1804-1869).  This  study  analyzes  the  appeal  of  Spiritism  to  its 
largely  middle  class  adherents,  using  a  case  study  of  a  Spiritist  center  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 
It  investigates  the  reasons  why  Brazilians  leave  their  religion  of  upbringing  to  join 
Spiritism;  what  Spiritism  provides  to  their  followers  that  their  previous  religion  did  not 
provide;  what  activities  are  offered  in  the  Spiritist  centers  that  are  so  appealing  to  people; 
what  the  demographics  of  Spiritists  are;  what  the  rise  of  Spiritism  in  Brazil  means  for  the 
Brazilian  religious  field  and  for  Brazilian  society;  and  what  social  and  cultural  conditions 
are  behind  the  emergence  of  Spiritism. 

The  results  of  this  study  show,  first,  that  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  using  the 
karmic  law  and  the  belief  in  reincarnation,  offers  people  precise  and  plausible  answers  to 
existential  questions  that  they  confront  in  everyday  life.  Second,  the  results  show  that 
Spiritist  centers  offer  members  a  holistic  approach  to  solving  their  personal  problems. 
And  third,  the  results  show  that  Spiritist  centers  give  members  a  faith  community  with 


meaning,  wholeness,  comfort,  a  sense  of  attachment  or  belonging,  and  a  collective 
identity  to  help  them  cope  better  with  the  stress  of  everyday  life  and  to  take  control  of 
their  lives.  Furthermore,  this  study  shows  that  in  a  country  such  as  Brazil,  with  a 
pluralistic  religious  market,  religions  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  people  become 
very  popular.  These  religions  become  essential  to  those  who  have  lost  touch  with  their 
religion  of  upbringing  and  who  want  a  connection  with  the  sacred  world.  Spiritism  can 
be  recognized  as  one  of  these  religions  because  it  gives  its  followers  plausible  answers  to 
all  their  existential  questions  and  also  gives  them  concrete  solutions  to  their  personal 
problems. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

This  study  analyzes  the  appeal  of  Spiritism'  to  its  largely  middle  class  adherents, 
using  a  case  study  of  a  Spiritist  center  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil.  It  is  important  to  address  from 
the  beginning  any  potential  biases  that  I  may  have  regarding  this  subject  as  a  result  of  my 
own  upbringing.  I  was  raised  a  Catholic  and  continue  to  practice  my  faith  to  this  day. 
The  seeds  of  curiosity  about  this  subject  were  planted  in  the  summer  of  1 995  when  a 
cousin  of  mine  came  to  Gainesville,  Florida  (the  site  of  the  University  of  Florida  where  I 
did  my  graduate  work),  to  do  an  internship  at  Shands  Hospital.  Because  we  both  were  • 
raised  Catholic,  it  came  as  a  surprise  when  she  mentioned  that  she  had  become  a  Spiritist 
in  Brazil  and  had  been  going  to  a  Spiritist  center  there.  She  told  me  that  in  the  Spiritist 
doctrine  she  found  the  logical  explanations  to  the  questions  concerning  life  she  had 
always  had  and  felt  a  strong  sense  of  community  in  the  Spiritist  Center.  My  first  reaction 
was  one  of  shock.  Over  time  my  shock  gave  way  to  intellectual  curiosity.  I  decided  to 
learn  more  about  the  reasons  that  lead  one  to  leave  his  or  her  religion  of  upbringing,  if 
any,  to  become  a  Spiritist.  A  review  of  the  literature  revealed  little  discussion  of  this 
issue.  My  dissertation  topic  was  decided. 

Why  do  Brazilians  leave  their  religion  of  upbringing  and  join  Spiritism?  What 
does  Spiritism  provide  to  them  that  their  previous  religion  did  not  provide?  What 

'  The  religious  movement  tiiat  adheres  to  the  teachings  of  Allan  Kardec  (1804-1869),  a  nineteenth-century 
Frenchman,  who  developed  a  doctrine  about  spirit  mediumship  and  the  spirit  world. 
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activities  are  offered  in  the  centers  that  are  so  appealing  to  people  there?  Who  are  the 
Spiritists?  What  are  their  demographics?  What  does  the  rise  of  Spiritism  in  Brazil  mean 
for  the  Brazilian  religious  field  and  for  Brazilian  society?  What  social  and  cultural 
conditions  are  behind  the  emergence  of  Spiritism?  Can  we  draw  general  lessons  about 
the  shape  of  religion  today  in  Brazil? 

Throughout  most  of  human  history,  religion  provided  explanations  (theodicies  ) 
and  made  meaningful  even  the  most  painful  experiences  of  the  human  condition.  In 
modem  society  the  plausibility  of  religious  theodicies  are  threatened  even  though  the 
experiences  that  call  for  them  are  still  in  place  (Berger,  1974).  In  modem  urban  societies 
the  institutional  fabric  that  once  provided  meaning  and  stability  to  the  individual  "has 
become  incohesive,  fragmented  and  thus  progressively  deprived  of  plausibility"  (Berger, 
1974).  This  has  a  very  important  effect  in  the  area  of  religion  because  the  individual 
suffering  from  a  permanent  identity  crisis  caused  by  modernity  is  prone  to  conversion. 

On  the  basis  of  bibliographic  research,  I  had  incorrectly  hypothesized  before 
arriving  in  Brazil  that  the  relationhip  between  the  desire  to  communicate  with  a  deceased 
loved  one  and  the  fact  that  Spiritism  is  a  mediumship  religion  that  promotes  . 
communication  with  spirits  through  mediums  was  a  cmcial  factor  in  one's  adherence  to  ' 
Spiritism.  Through  my  work  in  the  Spiritist  centers  in  Fortaleza,  I  began  to  realize  that 
communication  with  spirits  of  loved  ones  through  mediums  plays  only  a  minor  role  in 
explaining  one's  adherence  to  Spiritism.  I  sought  to  discover  what  factors  in  ordinary 
Spiritists'  lives  had  brought  them  to  the  doors  of  a  Spiritist  center.  Ethnography  allowed 
me  to  identify  these  factors.  This  study  posits  that  the  dialectic  between  the  keys 


^  One  of  the  several  terms  originating  in  natural  theology  that  have  come  to  have  a  special  significance 
within  the  sociology  of  religion  (Swatos,  1998:  518). 


elements  of  Kardec's  doctrine  (the  karmic  law  and  the  belief  in  reincarnation)  and 
people's  desire  to  understand  their  own  fate  provides  the  first  key  to  understanding  the 
appeal  of  Spiritism  to  its  followers  in  Brazil.  The  second  key  is  the  dialectic  between  the 
Spiritist  center  itself  and  the  role  it  plays  in  helping  people  find  solutions  to  and  cope 
with  personal  problems.  In  this  study,  I  discuss  the  layout  of  the  Spiritist  center  and 
explain  how  it  functions  to  help  people  cope  with  their  problems.  I  also  discuss  the  most 
common  problems  that  motivate  people  to  seek  help  in  a  Spiritist  center. 

In  summary,  Brazilians  who  become  interested  in  learning  about  the  Spiritist 
doctrine  and  who  later  join  a  Spiritist  center  do  so  in  search  of  coherent  answers  to  core 
questions  that  confront  them  or  in  search  of  help  for  problems  that  afflict  them. 
Motivated  by  the  need  for  a  new  theodicy  that  can  explain  their  plight  or  by  the  hope  that 
the  spirit  world  can  somehow  bring  solutions  to  their  earthly  problems,  Brazilians  join 
Spiritism  because  they  no  longer  believe  in  the  theodicy  provided  by  their  religion  of 
upbringing.  Educated  Brazilians  are  attracted  to  the  doctrine  of  Spiritism  because  it 
seems  to  be  a  rational  system  of  beliefs  that  provides  a  set  of  coherent  answers,  based  on 
the  law  of  karma  and  the  belief  in  reincarnation,  which  can  easily  explain  their  plight  and 
comfort  them.  - 
Brief  History  of  Spiritism:  Its  Place  of  Birth  and  Belief  Svstem 

Spiritism-considered  a  religion,  a  philosophy,  and  an  ethical  way  of  life-has  its 
roots  in  19th-century  Europe.  The  occult  philosophies  that  flourished  in  18th-  and  19- 
century  Europe,  such  as  Swedenborgianism,'^  Mesmerism,'*  Rosicrucianism,^ 

^  Occult  philosophy  developed  by  the  Swedish  scientist  and  philosopher  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (1688- 
1772),  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  influential  eighteenth-century  individual  with  respect  to  the  occult.  He 
taught  the  Spiritualist  notion  of  communication  with  the  spirits  of  deceased  persons  and  the  belief  in  pre- 
and  pro-existence  in  a  spiritual  state. 
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Freemasonry,^  and  Theosophy^  paved  the  way  for  Spiritism.  Spiritism  is  the  sibUng  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Spiritualism,  the  main  tenet  of  which  is  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
communication  with  spirits  of  the  dead  through  mediums.  The  first  documented  case  of 
communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  occurred  on  3 1  March  1 848  in  the  modest 
hamlet  of  Hydesville  in  the  township  of  Arcadia  in  upstate  New  York.  In  1848  the 
birthplace  of  Spiritualism,  two  miles  north  of  Newark  and  thirty  miles  east  of  Rochester, 
was  only  a  collection  of  scattered  farmhouses  with  a  population  of  about  forty  people 
(Brown,  1970:  98).  It  was  there  that  two  young  sisters,  Katie  and  Margaret  Fox, 

J.' 

reportedly  heard  mysterious  knocking  sounds  in  the  bedroom  walls.  In  the  days  and 
weeks  after  this  event,  the  Fox  sisters  talked  to  the  spirits  by  developing  a  complex  code 
of  knocks  that  corresponded  to  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  ghost  reportedly  knocked 
back,  replying  that  he  was  a  peddler  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  house  and  buried 
beneath  the  floor  (Doyle,  1975).  The  mysterious  peddler  was  never  located,  even  though 
the  raps  at  one  time  spelled  out  his  name,  even  giving  his  residence  as  Orleans  County. 
A  search  was  made,  but  no  trace  of  him  was  ever  discovered.  In  the  annals  of 
Spiritualism  few  incidents  were  more  carefiilly,  or  more  immediately  recorded  (Brown, 
1970:  100-106).  A  month  after  the  first  account  of  the  Fox  sisters'  communication  with 
the  spirit,  E.  E.  Lewis  published  a  forty-page  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Report  of  the 
Mysterious  Noises  Heard  in  the  House  of  Mr.  John  D.  Fox."  Besides  being  one  of  the 


^  A  mystical  healing  system,  created  by  F.A.  Mesmer  that  was  the  forerunner  of  hypnosis  but  that  explained 
its  efficacy  by  positing  vital  fluids  rather  than  a  psychology  of  suggestion. 

'  A  seventeenth-century  society  that  professed  esoteric  principles  of  religion  and  is  still  active  today. 
*  A  secret  society  developed  in  eighteenth-century  England  that  combined  rational  science,  Rosicrucian 
occultism,  and  biblical  literalism. 

'  A  philosophical  or  religious  thought  claiming  a  mystical  insight  into  the  divine  nature.  The  Theosophical 
Society  was  founded  by  Madame  H.  P.  Blavatsky  and  others  in  New  York  in  1875,  advocating  a  world- 
wide eclectic  religion  based  on  Brahman  and  Buddhist  teaching. 
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first  publications  in  the  history  of  nineteenth-century  SpirituaHsm,  Lewis'  pamphlet  is 
one  of  the  rarest  (Brown,  1 970:  1 00). 

Even  though  the  Fox  sisters  rarely  said  anything  about  the  significance  of  their 
performances,  they  were  accidentally  responsible  for  the  direcfions  the  spiritualist 
impulse  took  in  the  1 850s,  and  in  that  same  year  hundreds  of  mediums  blossomed  in 
upstate  New  York.  Furthermore,  mediums  became  more  numerous  as  the  art  of 
mediumship  became  a  source  of  profit  (Moore,  1977:  15-16).  The  Fox  sisters' 
experience  captured  people's  imagination,  and  soon  their  story  was  known  around  the 
country.  This  simple  ghost  story  turned  into  the  cultural  phenomenon  named 
Spiritualism,  which  became  very  popular  in  the  United  States  in  the  1 850s,  attracting  a 
large  number  of  prominent  people,  such  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  George  Ripley,  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  many  others  (Moore,  1977).  In  its  early 
years,  as  it  spread  across  the  country,  Spiritualism  never  transcended  the  lines  of  class 
and  race,  remaining  a  white  mostly  Anglo-Saxon,  middle-  and  upper-class  movement  of 
ex-mainstream  Protestants  (Butler,  1983). 

In  the  mid- 1850s  when  the  phenomenon  of  seance^  also  was  arousing  the 
attention  of  Europeans,  the  French  pedagogue,  Hippolyte  Leon  Denizard  Rivail,  better 
known  by  his  pen  name,  Allan  Kardec  (1804-69),  decided  as  a  trained  scholar  to  focus 
his  attention  on  testing  the  truthfulness  of  such  a  phenomenon.  He  invited  two  daughters 
of  a  friend  who  allegedly  had  mediumship  ability  to  help  him  communicate  with  spirits 
(Doyle,  1975:  171).  He  tested  this  by  drawing  up  a  series  of  progressive  questions 
relative  to  the  various  problems  of  human  life  and  the  universe  and  submitting  them  to 


'  A  meeting  in  which  people  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  through  mediums. 


the  spirits,  receiving  the  answers  through  the  two  mediums  either  by  means  of  raps  or  in 
vocal  or  written  form.  After  the  conversations  had  gone  on  for  nearly  two  years,  Kardec 
decided  that  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  spirits  through  the  mediums  formed  an 
entirely  new  theory  of  human  life,  duty,  and  destiny.  Furthermore,  Kardec  believed  the 
spirits'  messages  to  be  perfectly  rational,  coherent,  lucid,  consoling,  and  intensely 
interesting  and  that  they  represented  the  third  revelation,  after  those  of  Moses  and  Christ 
(Blackwell,  1998;  Santos,  1997).  Kardec  also  believed  that  the  messages  he  gathered 
were  given  to  him  by  the  spirits  of  great  people,  such  as  Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  Saint 
Augustine,  Saint  Vincent  of  Paul,  Plato,  Socrates,  Ben  Franklin,  and  others  (Santos, 
1997).  He  believed  these  spirits  came  expressly  for  him  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  an 
important  religious  mission  (Doyle,  1 975 :  1 7 1 ). 

Kardec  published  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  spirits  under  the  title  The 
Spirits' Book  {n56)  (cited  in  Doyle,  1975:  172).  The  book  enjoyed  great  success  and 
became  the  recognized  textbook  of  spiritual  philosophy  in  France  (Doyle,  1975:  172). 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  The  Spirits '  Book,  Kardec  founded  the  Parisian  School  of 
Psychology  Studies,  of  which  he  was  the  president  until  his  death.  The  members  of  the 
Parisian  School  of  Psychology  Studies  met  every  Friday  in  Kardec 's  house  to  obtain 
information  on  a  large  number  of  subjects  from  the  spirits  through  mediums.  They 
believed  that  mediums'  communications  were  empirical,  observable,  and  therefore 
"scientific"  phenomena  (Hess,  1991).  Kardec  described  Spiritism  as  a  philosophical 
movement  rather  than  a  religion.  With  the  information  he  gathered  during  these  weekly 
meetings,  Kardec  published  four  other  books:  The  Mediums '  Book  (1861),  The  Gospel 
According  to  Spiritism  (1 864),  Heaven  and  Hell  (1 865),  and  The  Genesis  According  to 
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Spiritism  (1867)  (cited  in  Doyle,  1975:  172).  Kardec's  books  came  to  form  the 
foundation  of  Spiritism,  as  it  was  followed  first  in  France  and  later  in  Brazil.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  Kardec's  fourth  book,  Heaven  and  Hell,  has  the  same  title  as 
Emanuel  Swedenborg's  most  widely  read  book.  Swedenborg's  Heaven  and  Hell 
appeared  in  English  as  early  as  1772,  but  it  was  not  until  the  early  years  of  the  19th 
century  that  it  found  a  public  in  Europe  (Brown,  1970:  43).  Swedenborg  is  said  to  be  the 
father  of  knowledge  of  supernatural  matters,  and  Spiritism  is  said  to  be  an  offspring  of 
the  movement  that  Swedenborg  founded  in  Europe  in  the  1 8th  century. 

Kardec  also  established  La  Revue  Spirite,  a  monthly  journal  that  he  edited  until 
his  death  in  1869.  Among  the  thousands  of  people  who  visited  him,  many  were  of  high 
rank  in  the  social,  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  world.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III  sent 
for  him  several  times  and  held  long  conversations  with  him  at  the  Tuileries  on  the 
doctrine  of  The  Spirits '  Book.  Shortly  before  Kardec's  death  Kardec  drew  up  a  plan  for 
an  organization  to  carry  on  his  work.  It  was  called  the  The  Joint  Stock  Company  for  the 
Continuation  of  the  Works  of  Allan  Kardec  with  the  power  to  buy  and  sell,  receive 
donations  and  bequests,  and  to  continue  the  publication  of  La  Revue  Spirite.  After  his 
death  his  plans  were  faithfully  carried  out  (Doyle,  1975:  173-174). 

Kardec  considered  that  the  words  "spiritual,"  "spiritualist,"  and  "spiritualism" 
already  had  a  definite  meaning.  Thus,  he  chose  to  use  the  words  "spiritism"  and 
"spirifist"  (Doyle,  1975:  174).  He  intended  his  books  to  be  philosophical 
accompaniments  to  orthodox  Catholicism,  designed  to  answer  such  troubling  questions  as 
"why  do  people,  bom  of  God,  enter  this  world  with  unequal  endowments?"  (Donovan, 
1994:  9).  Even  though  he  intended  to  obtain  a  revelation  by  the  spirits  that  would 


supplement  orthodox  Catholicism,  he  ended  up  drifting  away  from  Catholic  teachings 
and  creating  a  philosophy  that  was  more  in  tune  with  Eastern  traditions  than  with 
Christianity.  Thus,  Spiritism  combines  the  social  Positivism  of  Auguste  Comte  with 
Christian  ethics,  belief  in  reincarnation,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  (known  as  the  law  of 
karma  or  divine  fate),  and  the  transmission  of  energy  from  spiritual  entities.  Spiritist 
doctrine  rejects  a  number  of  Christian  tenets,  such  as  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Trinitarian 
concept  of  God,  the  divine  nature  of  miracles,  the  existence  of  angels  and  demons,  and 
the  physical  reality  of  heaven  and  hell,  but  it  embraces  Christian  morality.  In  Spiritism, 
Christ  is  not  sanctified  as  God;  instead,  he  is  considered  an  enlightened  being  who  has 
gone  through  several  incarnations  and  achieved  a  state  of  goodness  that  must  be  mirrored 
by  everyone.  The  angels  and  the  demons  of  the  Christian  tradition  have  their 
counterparts  in  Kardec' s  spirits  of  light  and  ignorant  spirits,  respectively. 

The  Spiritist  philosophy  is  distinguished  by  its  belief  that  one's  spiritual 
progression  is  affected  through  a  series  of  incarnations.  The  incarnation  of  spirits  always 
takes  place  in  the  human  race,  and  a  spirit's  successive  corporeal  existences  are  always 
progressive  and  never  retrograde.  However,  the  swiftness  of  one's  progress  depends  on 
the  efforts  one  makes  to  arrive  at  perfection.  The  qualities  of  the  soul  are  those  of  the 
spirit  incarnated  in  an  individual;  thus,  a  good  person  is  the  incarnation  of  a  good  spirit. 
Kardec  contends  that  the  incarnated  spirit  is  under  the  influence  of  matter;  thus,  an 
individual  who  surmounts  this  influence,  through  the  elevation  and  purification  of  his  or 
her  soul,  raises  himself  or  herself  nearer  to  the  superior  spirits.  One  who  allows  himself 
or  herself  to  be  ruled  by  bad  passions  and  places  brings  himself  or  herself  nearer  to  the 
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impure  spirits.  Kardec  also  contends  that  incarnated  spirits  inhabit  different  globes  of  the 
universe  (Doyle,  1975:  174-175). 

According  to  Spiritists,  to  be  a  Spiritist  means  to  study  the  Spiritist  doctrine 
constantly,  and  through  it  try  to  become  a  better  person.  Spirits  do  play  an  important  role 
in  anyone's  learning  of  Spiritist  doctrine  and  the  improvement  of  one's  life.  For  when 
one  is  studying  the  doctrine  or  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism,  it  is  said  that  good 
spirits,  who  have  already  disincarnated,  accompany  and  guide  the  student.  It  is  also 
believed  that  disincarnated,  ignorant  spirits  also  benefit  from  the  study  of  Spiritist 
doctrine,  especially  the  study  of  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism.  The  belief  is  that  the 
examples  given  in  the  gospel  can  help  these  spirits  achieve  an  understanding  of  goodness, 
which  will  aid  them  in  the  future  when  they  once  again  incarnate.  Therefore,  when  one 
studies  Spiritism,  not  only  does  one  supposedly  benefit  from  the  teachings,  but  the 
disincarnated  spirits  are  also  said  to  benefit  as  they  constantly  roam  the  room,  listening, 
learning,  and  improving  their  own  fate.  Kardec  (1998)  believed  that  the  disincarnated 
spirits,  who  are  errant,  do  not  occupy  any  particular  region  of  the  universe;  they  are 
everywhere  in  space  and  around  us,  seeing  us,  and  mixing  with  us  incessantly;  they 
constitute  an  invisible  population  constantly  moving  everywhere  among  the  incarnated 
spirits. 

Spiritism  asserts  that  spirits  do  exist  and  mediums  are  able  to  communicate  with 
them.  Therefore,  communication  with  disincarnated  spirits  is  a  common  practice  in 
Spiritism.  Kardec  believed  that  spirits  manifest  themselves  spontaneously  or  in  response 
to  evocation.  All  spirits  may  be  evoked,  and  the  mediums  can  obtain  information  from 
them  by  written  or  verbal  communications  regarding  their  situation  beyond  the  grave, 
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their  thoughts  in  regard  to  anyone  living,  as  well  as  any  revelation  they  are  permitted  to 
make.  These  communications  usually  happen  during  a  session  called  mesa  mediunica, 
which  means  a  gathering  of  mediums  around  a  table  for  the  purpose  of  communication 
with  the  spirits.  Spiritists  find  it  easy  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  spirits  because 
of  the  language  they  use.  Superior,  elevated  spirits  use  dignified,  noble  language, 
characterized  by  high  morality,  while  lower  spirits  use  commonplace,  even  coarse, 
language  (Kardec,  1998). 

In  addifion  to  the  importance  of  the  constant  study  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine  and  the 
gospel  according  to  Spirifism,  practice  of  charity  is  also  considered  of  equal  importance 
in  Spiritism.  According  to  Kardec,  outside  charity  there  is  no  salvation.  It  is  through  the 
practice  of  good  deeds  and  charity  that  one  can  achieve  progress  in  the  spiritual  life. 
Every  good  deed  is  rewarded  by  spiritual  progress,  and  every  bad  deed  must  be  paid 
somehow  during  following  incarnations.  Earthly  incarnations,  thus,  provide  spirits  with 
opportunities  to  further  their  spiritual  progress  through  studying  the  doctrine  and  the 
gospel  as  well  through  performing  good  works  of  charity  (Brown,  1994:  19).  According 
to  Spiritist  doctrine,  Earth  is  a  planet  of  expiation,  where  one  will  return  as  long  as  one 
needs  spiritual  improvement.  However,  goodness  of  heart  can  ameliorate  one's  fate 
during  life  on  this  planet.  Before  incarnating,  every  individual  agrees  to  the  life  that  he  or 
she  will  have,  but  the  fate  that  is  agreed  upon  before  incarnating  can  be  considerably 
improved  through  the  performance  of  good  deeds.  For  instance,  if  an  individual  is 
supposed  to  lose  an  arm  during  his  or  her  lifetime  to  pay  for  a  wrongdoing  of  a  previous 
life,  he/she  might  end  up  losing  only  one  finger  if  many  good  deeds  are  performed. 
Kardec  believed  that  each  spirit  passes  through  many  incarnations,  which  all  take  place  in 
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the  human  race.  The  spirit's  successive  corporeal  existences  are  always  progressive,  but 
the  rapidity  of  one's  progress  depends  on  the  efforts  one  makes  to  arrive  at  perfection. 

Summing  up  briefly,  Spiritism  is  a  doctrine  that  uses  Christ  as  an  example  to  be 
followed.  Spiritism  borrows  concepts  from  Eastern  tradition  such  as  reincarnation  and 
the  law  of  divine  fate  and  combines  them  with  Christian  morality,  teaching  its  followers 
the  practice  of  goodness  and  the  chance  of  spiritual  improvement  through  successive 
incarnations.  This  doctrine  denies  hs  followers  salvation  through  God's  forgiveness, 
giving  them  total  control  of  their  fate,  and  the  evolutionary  process  of  attaining  the 
highest  spiritual  advancement  covers  a  time  span  of  many  lifetimes.  In  other  words, 
according  to  Spiritist  belief,  each  individual  works  out  his  or  her  salvation  without  • 
assistance  of  divine  grace.  The  Spiritist  is  the  sole  captain  of  his  or  her  life,  which 
includes  as  many  incarnations  as  are  necessary  for  one  to  achieve  the  enlightenment  of 
the  model  Christ.  .  , 

Spiritism's  Earlv  Days  in  Brazil 

Kardec's  Spiritist  doctrine,  which  at  first  was  confined  to  France,  soon  arrived  in 
Brazil,  brought  by  a  small  French  elite  group  of  teachers,  journalists,  and  merchants.  In 
the  mid- 1800s  Brazil  was  an  Empire  ruled  by  the  Brazilian-bom  monarch,  Pedro  II,  and 
France  was  the  country  of  culture  from  which  the  Brazilian  elite  copied  its  fashions,  from 
literature  to  style  of  dress.  Being  so  popular  among  the  French  elite,  Spiritism  did  not 
pass  unnoticed  by  the  elite  of  the  Brazilian  Empire  who  so  often  traveled  to  France  to 
study  and  to  tour.  Even  though  Kardec's  doctrine  did  not  arrive  in  Brazil  until  1 860,  as 
early  as  1853  there  had  been  seance  tables  among  the  intellectual  Brazilian  elite 
interested  in  the  popular  phenomenon  (Araia  1 996:  99). 


Communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  was  not  exactly  a  new  phenomenon  in 
Brazil.  The  African  slaves  had  brought  to  Brazil  mediumship  religions  and  had 
syncretized  them  with  Catholicism.  Brazilians  of  non- African  origins  were  accustomed 
to  seeing  African  slaves  deal  with  spirit  entities,  and  some  even  sought  help  for  their 
personal  problems  from  the  spirits  through  the  slaves.  Therefore,  the  idea  of 
communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  was  by  no  means  alien  to  Brazilians,  as  it 
might  first  seem. 

In  the  early  1860s  Spiritist  doctrine  was  popular  only  among  a  few  of  the  French 
elite  living  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  then  the  capital  city  of  Brazil  and  the  seat  of  the  monarchy. 
This  group  was  made  up  mainly  of  journalists,  teachers,  and  merchants,  including 
Casimir  Lieutaud,  the  Principal  of  the  distinguished  Colegio  Frances  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
In  1860  Lieutaud  published  Les  temps  sont  arrives,  the  first  book  dealing  with  Spiritism 
published  in  Brazil.  Although  Spiritist  ideas  first  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  first 
Spiritist  center  was  founded  in  Salvador,  Bahia,  in  1 865  by  Luis  Olimpio  Telles  de 
Menezes,  a  native  Brazilian  and  member  of  that  city's  elite.  Four  years  later,  Telles  de 
Menezes  founded  O  Eco  de  Alem  Tumulo,  the  first  Brazilian  Spiritist  newspaper  (Araia 
1996). 

The  first  Spiritist  center  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sociedade  de  Estudos  Espiritas  Grupo 
Confucio,  was  not  organized  until  1 873.  This  group  translated  Kardec's  books  into 
Portuguese  and  later  founded  A  Revista  Espirita,  the  first  Spiritist  periodical  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (Damazio,  1994).  A  year  later,  in  1874,  the  Spiritists  founded  the  Brazilian 
Spiritist  Federation,  which  sought  to  unify  the  doctrine  and  to  train  mediums.  The  spread 
of  Spiritist  ideas  to  the  major  cities  of  Brazil  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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At  that  time,  sympathizers  of  Kardec's  doctrine  gathered  in  homes  and  in  homeopathic 
pharmacies  to  study  the  teachings  of  Kardec.  Many  of  these  groups  later  formed  Spiritist 
centers  and  followed  the  guidelines  given  by  the  Brazilian  Spirtist  Federation. 

Evolutionism  was  the  modem  trademark  of  Kardec's  doctrine,  which  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  Spiritism  in  Brazil  in  the  late  19th  century.  If  fact,  evolutionism 
was  the  common  ground  for  all  the  principal  scientific  theories  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  Brazil,  during  the  19th  century  and  the  first  decades  of  the  20th  century,  the  influence 
of  evolutionist  authors  was  very  noticeable.  For  example,  the  intellectual  and  ideological 
presence  of  the  followers  of  the  French  philosopher,  Auguste  Comte  (1789-1857),  the 
founder  of  Positivism,  is  noticeable  throughout  the  formation  of  the  Brazilian  Republic. 
Even  the  Brazilian  Flag,  designed  after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1 889  by 
Decio  Vilares,  carries  the  political  motto  of  Positivism:  Order  and  Progress.  Since  the 
1830s,  a  few  Brazilians  who  had  studied  in  Paris  brought  home  Comtian  ideas,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  1 860s  that  those  ideas  became  popular  among  the  intellectuals  in  Brazil. 
Comte' s  ideas  appealed  in  particular  to  doctors,  teacher,  engineers,  entrepreneurs  and 
students  of  the  Military  Academy,  who  resented  the  patronage  of  the  Brazilian  traditional 
elite  (Viotti  da  Costa,  1993:  186).  Brazilian  medicine  was  also  influenced  by  the  work  of 
the  English  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin  (1809-1882),  and  for  Brazilian  law,  the  ideas  of 
the  English  philosopher  Herbert  Spencer  (1820-1903)  were  also  important.  Men  like 
Spencer  and  Comte,  who  had  tried  to  reconcile  order  and  progress  and  to  regenerate 
society  through  a  moral  revolution,  indeed  had  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Brazilian 
intellectuals  of  the  late  1800s  (Viotti  da  Costa,  1993:  185). 
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In  its  early  days  the  relationship  between  Spiritism  and  healing  was  a  strong  part 
of  the  doctrine  and  also  a  factor  in  the  later  expansion  and  popularity  of  the  movement  in 
Brazil.  Many  doctors,  for  example,  participated  actively  in  the  first  Spiritist  activities. 
This  fact  undoubtedly  helped  Spiritism  in  its  quest  for  affirmation  and  legitimacy  in 
Brazil.  Spiritist  healing,  however,  had  aspects  that  were  markedly  different  from  official 
medical  practices  in  Brazil.  For  the  followers  of  Kardec's  doctrine,  health  had  a  moral 
component  and  was  tied  to  the  evolution  of  the  spirits.  Sickness,  like  other  suffering,  was 
understood  as  expiation  of  past  errors  from  other  lives  and  also  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
individual's  spiritual  evolution.  Much  sickness  and  suffering  was  caused,  according  to 
Spiritists,  by  the  interference  of  bad  spirits  that  caused  physical,  mental,  or  personal 
problems.  The  victims  were  believed  to  be  possessed  by  bad  spirits.  The  action  of 
Spiritism  could  thus  be  used  to  convince  these  spirits  to  abandon  their  victims. 

Spiritists  believed  that  those  who  suffered  could  receive  help  from  mediums  who 
could  heal  with  the  assistance  of  spirits.  The  mediums  were  believed  to  be  instruments  of 
communication  with  the  spirits.  According  to  Spiritists,  the  energy  that  the  mediums 
received  from  the  spirits  could  be  transmitted  to  the  sick  through  prayer  and  "the  laying 
on  of  hands"  (passes).  Healing  through  mediums  received  great  support  from  the 
homeopathic  community  in  Brazil.  Homeopathic  medicines  were  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  mediums  who  worked  through  the  spirits  of  well-known  homeopathic 
doctors,  such  as  Bento  Mure  and  Joao  Vicente  Martins.  Even  doctors  who  practiced 
allopathic  medicine  prescribed  homeopathy  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  trance.  This  was 
the  case  of  the  famous  doctor  Adolfo  Bezerra  de  Menezes.''  Bezerra  de  Menezes  became 


^  Adolfo  Bezerra  de  Menezes  is  a  distant  relative  of  mine.  He  was  bom  on  29  August  1 83 1 ,  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  of  Ceara,  in  an  area  called  Riacho  do  Sangue,  where  my  great-grandfather  Francisco  Assis 
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the  most  important  figure  in  Spiritism  in  Brazil  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  today  he  is 
still  very  much  revered  in  the  Spiritist  community.  He  was  the  president  of  the  Brazilian 
Spiritist  Federation  from  1895  to  1900  and  helped  consolidate  the  establishment  of 
Spiritism  in  Brazil  as  a  religious  movement. 

Famous  Brazilian  Mediums 
During  the  first  decades  of  the  1900s,  Spiritism  already  showed  signs  of  its 
"Brazilianization"  and  had  already  acquired  a  reasonable  number  of  adherents.  It  would 
be  very  difficuU  to  explain  the  importance  of  Spiritism  in  Brazil  without  talking  about  the 
famous  mediums  who  helped  popularize  and  spread  Spiritism  in  Brazil.  One  of  the  most 
well-known  mediums  in  Brazil  is  Francisco  Candido  Xavier,  better  known  as  Chico 
Xavier.  Chico  Xavier  was  bom  on  2  April  1910,  in  the  town  of  Pedro  Leopoldo  in  the 
State  of  Minas  Gerais.  From  1928  to  1931  Chico  Xavier  worked  as  a  medium  in  Pedro 
Leopoldo,  where  he  became  very  well  known  for  the  messages  that  he  allegedly  received 
from  spirits.  Later  he  moved  to  the  town  of  Uberaba  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Minas 
Gerais,  where  caravans  of  people  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  spirits  of  relatives  who  had 
passed  away  visited  him.  A  spirit  named  Emmanuel  presented  himself  to  Chico  Xavier 
and  guided  him  through  most  of  the  activities  that  he  performed  as  a  medium.  As  years 
passed  by,  Chico  Xavier' s  notoriety  spread  throughout  Brazil  not  only  because  of  his 
allegedly  communication  with  spirits  but  also  because  of  the  hundreds  of  Spiritist  books  , 
he  wrote  using  automatic  writing.  Chico  Xavier,  allegedly  guided  by  the  spirit  of 
Emmanuel  and  later  by  the  spirit  of  Andre  Luiz,  wrote  about  380  books.  A  total  of  more 
than  25  million  copies  of  his  books  have  been  sold  in  Brazil  and  two  million  other  copies. 


Bezerra  de  Menezes,  was  also  born.  Adolfo  Bezerra  de  Menezes  moved  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1851  to  attend 
medical  school,  and  there  he  became  involved  with  the  Spiritist  movement.  He  lived  in  the  city  of  Rio  de 
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published  in  foreign  languages,  have  been  sold  abroad.  Two  of  his  books,  LibertaQao 
and  Obreiros  da  Vida  Eterna,  can  even  be  found  at  Amazon.com,  the  largest  on-line 
bookstore  in  the  world.  Among  his  hundreds  of  books,  Nosso  Lar  (Our  Home,  1944), 
dictated  to  him  by  the  spirit  Andre  Luiz,  the  first  one  of  a  series,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  among  Spiritists.  According  Chico  Xavier,  Nosso  Lar  is  the  name  of  the 
celestial  colony  located  directly  above  Rio  de  Janeiro  (reserved  for  Brazilians)  that  has 
been  in  existence  since  the  16th  century  when  the  first  Portuguese  who  died  in  Brazil 
founded  it  (Hess,  1991 :  3 1).  Chico  Xavier  is  still  living  and  has  become  a  celebrity  in 
Brazil.  People  from  all  different  corners  of  the  country  have  gone  to  Uberaba  to  consult 
with  him.  His  work  is  so  well  received  in  Brazil  that  on  two  occasions  judicial  court 
sentences  were  changed  because  of  messages  that  he  allegedly  received  from  spirits 
(Araia,  1996:  117-131). 

Spiritists  in  Brazil  wonder  who  will  continue  the  legacy  started  by  the  medium, 
Chico  Xavier.  Even  though  this  should  not  be  an  issue  for  a  religion  that  does  not  deal 
with  saints  and  gurus,  many  people  believe  that  the  task  of  continuing  Chico  Xavier's 
legacy  among  the  Spiritist  community  in  Brazil  will  follow  in  the  hands  of  the  Bahian 
native,  Divaldo  Franco.  Franco,  bom  in  Feira  de  Santana  in  the  State  of  Bahia  in  1927, 
has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Chico  Xavier.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to  spreading  the 
Spiritist  doctrine  and  writing  books.  He  has  written  over  100  books  under  the  guidance 
of  the  spirit,  Joarma  de  Angeles,  and  has  lectured  on  Spiritist  issues  in  cities  worldwide. 
He  is  also  well  known  for  the  charitable  work  he  does  in  Bahia,  where  he  founded 
Mansao  do  Caminho,  a  home  for  3,000  orphan  children.  During  the  time  of  my  research. 
Franco  came  to  Fortaleza  to  give  a  self-help  workshop.  The  convention  center  in 


Janeiro  until  his  death  on  1 1  April  1900. 
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Fortaleza  was  packed  with  people  who  paid  US$20.00  each  to  attend  his  three-and-a- 
half-hour  seminar.  I  attended  his  workshop  and  was  impressed  to  see  so  many  educated 
people  attending  it.  Anthropologist  David  Hess  contends  that  although  other 
psychographic  mediums,  particularly  Divaldo  Franco,  are  gaining  increasing  prominence, 
the  work  of  Chico  Xavier  remains  the  most  important  of  all  psychographic  mediums  in 
Brazil  (1991:  184). 

Brazil  is  also  the  home  of  the  most  famous  medium  artist  in  the  world,  Luiz 
Antonio  Gasparetto.  Gasparetto  was  bom  in  a  Spiritist  family  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  in 
1949.  His  mother,  Zi'bia  Gasparetto,  is  a  well-known  medium  and  a  best-selling  Spiritist 
author  in  Brazil.  Luiz  Antonio  Gasparetto  presented  signs  of  mediumship  at  an  early  age. 
Although  he  did  not  have  any  training  in  canvas  painting,  he  started  painting  at  the  age  of 
13.  Gasparetto  reports  receiving  the  spirits  of  the  masters,  such  as  Van  Gogh,  Renoir, 
Monet,  Degas,  Matisse,  and  others.  He  is  known  for  painting  two  canvases 
simultaneously,  for  painting  with  his  feet,  and  for  painting  a  canvas  in  only  a  few 
seconds.  His  work  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  international  media,  and  he  has  been 
featured  on  popular  TV  shows  such  as  the  American  program,  Unsolved  Mysteries. 

Another  medium  who  became  very  famous  in  Brazil  was  Jose  Arigo  (1921-1971). 
Arigo  was  bom  and  raised  in  a  Catholic  family  in  the  town  of  Congonhas  do  Campo  in 
the  State  of  Minas  Gerais.  At  the  age  of  25,  Arigo  started  to  receive  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Adolph  Fritz,  a  German  physician  who  died  during  World  War  I  and  who  had  decided  to 
return  to  the  terrestrial  plane  to  finish  his  work  through  Arigo.  Allegedly  aided  by  the 
spirit  of  Dr.  Fritz,  Arigo  started  writing  complicated  medical  prescriptions  and 
performing  surgeries  as  a  medical  doctor  without  using  any  anesthetic  or  antiseptic 
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material.  This  caused  an  outrage  by  tiie  medical  community  that  did  not  accept  the  fact 
that  he  was  working  as  a  medical  doctor  without  having  any  medical  education  or  license. 
His  fame,  however,  spread  throughout  Brazil,  and  the  sick  flocked  to  his  place.  Arigo's 
healing  practices  became  even  more  popular  when  he  allegedly  healed  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Brazilian  president,  Juscelino  Kubitschek. 

In  the  spring  of  1 968,  a  team  of  North  American  physicians  arrived  in  Brazil  to 
investigate  Arigo  and  to  document  claims  of  clairvoyant  diagnosis  (Hess,  1991 :  130). 
The  North  American  investigation,  reported  by  the  media,  caused  a  public  outcry.  The 
outcry  was  fuelled  by  rumors  that  the  North  American  team  was  going  to  take  their  healer 
with  them  to  the  United  States,  thus  resulting  in  the  premature  end  of  the  project  amid 
charges  of  imperialism:  the  healer  is  ours  (Hess,  1991 :  130).  After  Arigo's  death  in 
January  1971,  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Fritz  continued  to  operate  in  Brazil  through  a  series  of 
mediums.  Thirty  years  after  his  death,  Arigo  continues  to  live  in  the  broader  public 
memory  of  Brazilian  national  culture  by  means  of  numerous  publications  on  his 
mediumship  as  well  as  criticism  from  Catholic  parapsychologists,  such  as  Padre  Quevedo 
(Hess,  1991 :  130).  Among  the  several  mediums  who  allegedly  have  received  the  spirit  of 
Dr.  Fritz  is  Dr.  Edson  de  Queiroz,  a  gynecologist  from  Pemambuco.  Unlike  Arigo, 
Queiroz  did  use  surgical  scalpels  and  other  medical  instruments,  and  he  operated  using 
anesthetics.  The  assertion  that  the  people  he  operated  on  did  not  feel  pain  or  experience 
infections  was  the  basis  for  his  claim  to  have  paranormal  powers  (Hess,  1991 :  135). 
Using  the  bodies  of  mediums,  the  spirits  of  disincamated  physicians  and  healers,  wishing 
to  advance  spiritually  without  reincarnating  are  able  to  return  to  the  material  world  to  do 
good  works  (charity)  of  treating  the  sick  (Greenfield,  1999:  219). 
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Mediumship  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  appealing  aspects  of  Spiritism  to  its 
followers,  and  healing  through  mediumship  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  common 
reasons  why  people  seek  Spiritism  in  Brazil.  Anthropologist  Sydney  Greenfield  contends 
that  Brazilians  are  fantasy  prone  and  sincerely  believe  that  the  supernatural  and  other 
entities  they  imagine  are  real  and  will  help  them  in  their  daily  life  (1999:  221).  For 
Greenfield,  Brazilians  tend  to  enter  trance  states  easily,  usually  in  response  to  cues  not 
consciously  intended,  by  a  religious  leader  or  a  healer.  Even  though  the  latter  may  not  be 
aware  of  what  he  or  she  is  doing,  the  result  may  be  that  patients  become  receptive  to 
suggestions  that  make  it  possible  for  them  to  access  their  bodily  systems  and  processes  in 
ways  they  could  not  do  in  an  ordinary  state  of  consciousness  (1999:  221).  The  healer- 
mediums  thus  fill  a  social  and  economic  void  providing  needed  services,  as  the  society 
has  urbanized  and  modernized  (Greenfield,  1999:  221). 

Accounting  for  Spiritism  in  Contemporarv  Brazil 

Over  one  hundred  years  after  its  arrival  in  Brazil,  Spiritism  or  Kardecism  (after 
the  founder)  continues  to  attract  the  white,  educated  sectors  of  Brazilian  society  and 
forms  a  social  group  that  is  highly  visible  and  numerically  important.  It  mediates 
between  two  strong  religious  traditions  in  Brazil:  Christianity,  dominated  by  Catholicism, 
but  with  a  rapidly  growing  Protestant  sector  and  the  Afro-Brazilian  religions.  The  two 
most  notable  Afro-Brazilian  religions  are  Candomble,  a  West  African  religion  brought  to 
Brazil  with  the  slaves;  and  Umbanda,  a  syncretic  product  of  Brazilian  culture  that 
emerged  in  Brazil  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  20th  century  and  has  Spiritist,  African,  and 
Indigenous  elements.  Umbanda  is  often  claimed  to  be  the  fastest  growing  religion  in 
Brazil  and  is  touted  as  Brazil's  national  religion.  This  dimension  of  nationalism  arises 
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from  the  types  of  spirits  typically  incorporated  at  Umbanda  terreiros}'^  They  usually 
incorporate  the  spirits  of  Preto  Velhos,  who  are  understood  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  old 
black  slaves  of  colonial  Brazil,  or  the  Caboclos,  who  are  the  spirits  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Brazilian  land  (Donovan,  1994:  9).  In  a  Spiritist  center,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  spirits  commonly  summoned  in  an  Umbanda  terreiro,  are  never  present. 
Another  difference  between  Umbanda  and  Spiritism  is  that  in  Umbanda  the  spirits 
actually  take  possession  (or  incorporate)  in  the  body  of  the  medium  and  people  in  the 
terreiro  converse  directly  with  the  spirit  inhabiting  the  body  of  the  medium.  Mediums  at 
Spiritist  centers,  however,  very  rarely  display  full  possession  of  spirits;  instead,  they  are 
usually  guided  to  write  or  to  speak  the  message  given  by  the  spirit  (Donovan,  1994:  10). 

From  1940  to  1990,  the  number  of  Spiritists  in  Brazil  jumped  from  0.46  to  6.9 
million  (Instituto  Gallup).  However,  there  are  likely  many  more  Spiritists  in  Brazil. 
According  to  the  Brazilian  Spiritist  Federation,  there  are  8.0  million  Spiritists  in  Brazil 
and  30  million  sympathizers  (Varella,  2000).  Also,  according  to  the  Brazilian  Spiritist 
Federation,  there  are  26  state  federations  affiliated  with  it  and  approximately  6  thousand 
Spiritist  centers  spread  throughout  Brazil  (Araia,  1996:  135). 

Unlike  its  counterpart,  Afro-Brazilian  mediumship  religions,  Spiritism  attracts  the 
educated  sectors  of  society  because  it  requires  more  than  simple  literacy.  To  be  a 
Spiritist  means  to  study  the  doctrine  and  intellectualize  its  beliefs  (Renshaw,  1 969). 
There  are  170  Spiritist  publishing  companies  in  Brazil  that  cater  to  a  growing  market.  It 
is  reported  that  6  million  Spiritist  books  are  sold  in  Brazil  every  year,  and  250  new 
Spiritist  books  are  published  each  year  (Varella,  2000).  The  Brazilian  Spiritist  Federation 

House  where  Umbanda  meetings  occur. 
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has  become  the  largest  Spiritist  pubUshing  company  in  Brazil.  It  has  published  over  100 
editions  of  Kardec's  book  The  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism,  over  70  editions  of  The 
Spirits  Books,  and  over  59  editions  of  The  Mediums  Book,  for  a  total  of  4.5  million 
Kardec's  books  published  (Araia,  1996:  135).  Foreign  authors  who  write  on  the  subject 
of  reincarnation,  such  as  the  Americans  Brian  Weiss,  who  wrote  Many  Lives,  Many 
Masters  (1988),  and  James  Van  Prague  who  wrote  Talking  to  Heaven:  A  Medium's 
Message  of  Life  After  Death  (1999)  not  only  have  sold  3.5  million  books  in  Brazil,  but 
also  they  have  become  celebrities  in  the  country  which  has  the  largest  number  of 
Spiritists  in  the  world.  Weiss,  a  psychiatrist  who  promotes  a  belief  in  reincarnation  and 
past  lives  therapy,  has  become  very  popular  in  Brazil.  Past  lives  therapy  has  not  yet  been 
accepted  by  the  Coimcil  of  Medicine  (Conselho  Regional  de  Medicina)  in  Brazil,  but  it 
has  become  one  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  at  USP  (Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo),  the 
most  prestigious  university  in  the  country.  When  Weiss  visited  Brazil  in  August  1 996, 
thousands  of  people  attended  his  lectures  on  reincarnation  in  the  cities  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  Belo  Horizonte.  Even  though  writers  such  as  Weiss  and  Van  Prague  are 
not  Spiritists,  they  give  talks  and  seminars  in  convention  centers  and  in  Spiritual  centers 
in  the  major  cities  of  Brazil  attracting  thousand  of  people.  For  the  Spiritist  community  in 
Brazil  they  are  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  Kardec's  doctrine.  Spiritist  beliefs  have 
become  so  popular  in  Brazil  that  even  though  most  people  declare  themselves  Catholic  in 
the  national  census,  82%  of  the  population  also  declare  that  they  believe  in  reincarnation, 
according  to  research  done  by  Z)ato/o//2a  (Lobo,  1996). 

American  movies,  such  as  Ghost  (1990)  and  The  Sixth  Sense  (1999),  which  deal 
with  the  subject  of  communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  have  also  become  box- 


office  hits  among  the  Spirtist  population  in  Brazil.  Anthropologist  Jose  Luiz  do  Santos 
reported  that  Spiritists  tend  to  adopt  ideas  that  are  in  vogue,  such  as  past  lives  therapies, 
aural  photography,  and  they  use  Kardec's  doctrine  to  analyze  and  accept  these  new  ideas; 
Thus,  attracting  people  who  like  to  follow  new  and  fashionable  trends  (Varella,  2000). 
The  growing  market  for  Spiritist  literature  is  part  of  a  larger  esoteric  boom  that  was  first 
manifested  in  the  mid  1980s  when  Marion  Zimmer  Bradley's  The  Mists  of  Avalon 
became  a  best  seller  in  Brazil  and  remained  on  the  best-selling  list  of  Veja  news 
magazine  for  the  next  two  years  alongside  translations  of  Shirley  MacLaine's  Out  on  a 
Limb  and  Dancing  in  the  Night  (Carpenter,  1999).  Brazilian  authors  of  esoteric  literature, 
which  deals  with  mysterious  issues,  seized  a  large  portion  of  the  market  trailblazed  by 
Bradley  and  MacLaine.  The  well-known  Brazilian  esoteric  author,  Paulo  Coelho,  sold 
more  than  five  million  copies  of  his  books  in  Brazil  in  the  past  1 0  years,  and  Monica 
Buonfiglio,  sold  250.000  copies  of  her  Kabbalistic  Angels  (1992),  in  a  period  of  only 
eight  months  (Carpenter,  1999).  The  aforementioned  explosion  of  the  esoteric  market  in 
Brazil  plays  an  important  role  in  making  even  more  porous  the  boundaries  of  religious 
affiliation  and  reflects  a  more  tolerant  position  from  the  Catholic  hierarchy  regarding 
religious  pluralism  (Carpenter,  1 999).  '  - 

Spiritists  are  also  web  savvy  and  have  made  information  on  the  Spiritist  doctrine 
and  literature  readily  available  on  the  internet.  Thousands  of  websites  are  available  under 
the  titles  "Espiritismo,"  "Kardecismo,"  "Kardec,"  or  "Spiritism."  Many  Spiritist  centers 
also  maintain  webpages  with  information  on  their  activities,  books  available,  seminars, 
conferences,  etc.  Grupo  Espi'rita  Paulo  e  Estevao  (GEPE),  the  Spiritist  center  where  I 
carried  on  my  research,  has  an  up-to-  date  webpage  (www.gepe.org.br)  where  people  can 


obtain  information  on  all  the  activities  available  there  as  well  as  information  on  Spiritist 
doctrine.  People  can  send  e-mails  to  GEPE's  Webmaster  and  obtain  even  more  detailed 
information  on  the  center,  Spiritist  doctrine,  or  even  consult  about  personal  problems. 
There  are  also  several  Spiritist  discussion  groups  on  the  Internet,  such  as 
www.espiritnet.com.br,  where  people  can  meet  and  discuss  issues  pertaining  to  Spiritism. 
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There  are  other  websites  available  in  several  languages,  such  as  in  English,  French, 
German,'-'  Spanish,'''  Italian,'^  and  Japanese.'^  Spiritists  who  live  abroad  are  usually  the 
ones  responsible  for  creating  the  websites  in  foreign  languages.  Cristina  Rocha  (2000a), 
who  studies  the  growth  of  Buddhism  in  Brazil  among  the  upper  sectors  of  the  Brazilian 
society,  explains  that  the  Buddhist  virtual  communities,  available  on  the  internet,  enable 
people  to  interact  despite  the  distance  that  separates  them  in  the  physical  world.  For 
Rocha,  the  Internet  mode  of  communication  creates  a  relational  and  communal  space, 
making  it  possible  for  the  creation  of  a  religious  identity,  which,  for  reasons  of  distance, 
would  not  be  created  otherwise. 

Spiritists  meet  every  week  to  study  Kardec's  doctrine.  Formerly,  these  meetings 
were  conducted  in  the  house  of  anyone  who  wanted  to  study  the  doctrine.  Neighborhood 
groups  of  study  were  slowly  formed,  and  later  centers  were  created.  Today,  Spiritist 
centers  are  found  in  all  the  major  cities  of  Brazil  as  well  as  in  small  towns  in  the  interior. 
A  Spiritist  center  is  not  considered  a  temple;  instead,  it  is  considered  a  school,  a  hospital, 
and  a  home.  Classes  on  Spiritist  doctrine  are  constantly  offered  at  the  centers,  and 

' '  http://www.utexas.edu/students/k;ardec/,  http://www.allan-kardec.org/ 
http://perso.wanadoo.fr/charles.kempf/ 
http://privat.schlund.de/b/bsos/haupt.htm 
http://www.ctv.es/USERS/cemel/conozca.htm 
http://utenti.tripod.it/css93/ 
http://www.ne.ip/asahi/spiritism/kardec/indexi.htm 
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lectures  are  given  at  least  once  a  week  for  those  interested  in  learning  about  the  doctrine 
but  who  cannot  attend  regular  classes.  Classes  are  also  offered  on  the  study  of  The 
Gospel  According  to  Spiritism  and  are  known  as  "spiritual  treatment"  because  the 
learning  and  practice  of  the  gospel  are  considered  a  treatment  for  the  spirit  of  both  the 
living  and  the  dead.  These  classes  serve  as  a  cleanser  for  the  attending  audience  as  well 
as  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  known  as  espiritos  desincarnados,  who  roam  the  classroom. 

Many  people  who  participate  in  weekly  Spiritist  activities  and  accept  Spiritist 
doctrine  call  themselves  Catholics  and  see  no  contradiction  between  the  two  different 
belief  systems,  despite  the  fact  that  the  two  religions  have  very  different  tenets.  One 
example  of  these  different  tenets  is  the  belief  in  salvation  through  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  versus  the  belief  in  reincarnation  that  denies  salvation  through  Christ's 
resurrection.  When  answering  the  census,  many  Brazilians  might  declare  themselves 
Catholic  even  though  they  participate  in  weekly  meetings  at  a  Spiritist  center  and  accept 
the  belief  in  reincarnation.  For  this  reason  the  census  cannot  account  for  the  actual 
number  of  Spiritists  in  Brazil.  .     .  .. 

Data  indicate  that  most  religious  conversions,  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  major 
religious  denominations,  occur  against  a  background  of  personal  turmoil  and  instability 
(Ullman,  1989:  20).  Brazil  has  experienced  severe  economic  and  social  crises,  especially 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  In  the  1 980s  the  economy  and  per-capita  income  stagnated, 
which  had  profound  repercussions  in  Brazilian  society.  Despite  the  enormous  economic 
growth  that  transformed  the  country  from  a  coffee  exporter  to  an  industrial  power,  the 
benefits  of  this  industrialization  have  been  distributed  in  an  extremely  uneven  fashion. 
While  the  richest  20%  of  the  population  earn  65%  of  the  national  income,  the  poorest 
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now  earn  less  than  3%,  and  the  middle  class  has  ever  greater  difficulty  making  ends  meet 
(Eakin,  1998).  This  long  and  severe  economic  crisis  affects  all  the  sectors  of  the 
population.  In  order  to  cope  with  the  problems  that  spring  from  the  economic  and  social 
crises,  people  seek  different  sources  of  help.  People  seek  supernatural  help  for  their 
problems  in  religion.  When  seeking  supernatural  help,  different  sectors  of  the  population 
take  different  routes  of  religious  affiliation.  For  example,  evangelical  Protestants  have 
had  their  greatest  success  among  the  lower  sectors  of  the  population.  Many  observers 
have  suggested  that  the  aggressive  Protestant  faiths  offer  the  urban  poor  a  means  of 
coping  with  the  dislocation  and  frustrations  of  moving  from  the  interior  to  impoverished 
urban  slums.  These  faiths  promise  wealth  and  success  through  a  profound  belief  and  the 
traditional  virtues  of  Calvinism,  such  as  discipline,  asceticism,  and  hard  work  (Eakin, 
1998).  These  Protestant  faiths  do  not  require  the  constant  study  of  the  doctrine  as 
Spiritism  does  because  salvation  depends  entirely  on  faith.  The  middle  sectors  of  the 
society,  on  the  other  hand,  try  to  find  answers  that  are  more  compatible  with  their 
educational  status.  They  search  for  answers  that  can  be  considered  empirical  and 
scientific,  and  many  find  these  answers  in  Kardec's  doctrine. 

Spiritist  doctrine  provides  a  system  of  beliefs  that  is  very  logical  and  that  requires 
immediate  change  in  behavior  to  achieve  a  better  state  not  only  in  the  present  life  but  also 
in  future  ones.  For  example,  if  one  is  depressed  due  to  the  loss  of  employment  or  of  a 
relative  and  uses  alcohol  to  hide  the  pain,  he  or  she  will  learn  in  the  Spiritist  center  that 
drinking  will  only  deepen  one's  problems.  The  reason  is  simple:  Ignorant  and  low 
disincarnated  spirits  prey  on  people  who  are  addicted  to  substances.  They  enjoy  the 
addiction  and  will  drag  a  person  to  an  even  lower  state  through  that  kind  of  dependency. 


In  order  for  one  not  to  fall  even  lower,  one  needs  to  remove  oneself  from  any  addiction. 
Only  the  change  of  behavior,  the  practice  of  charity,  and  the  study  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine 
and  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism  can  help  one  evolve  into  a  better  state  of  life.  This 
improvement  begins  at  the  present  moment  and  can  continue  in  the  coming  incarnations. 
Spiritism,  thus,  provides  a  doctrine  that  is  not  only  logical  to  its  adherents  but  also 
provides  a  system  of  beliefs  that  requires  immediate  change  of  behavior  if  one  desires  to 
improve  one's  fortune.  This  emphasis  on  behavioral  change  or  change  in  lifestyle,  in 
turn,  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  the  adherents'  fortune.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
Spiritists  state  that  their  life  changed  for  the  better  once  they  became  Spiritists  and 
therefore  continue  their  practice  of  Spiritism  in  a  very  active  fashion. 

The  activities  offered  in  the  centers  promote  a  sense  of  belonging  and 
opportunities  for  the  adherents  to  get  to  know  other  people  who  are  most  likely  to  come 
from  the  same  social  class.  It  also  gives  a  member  a  chance  to  work  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
centers  which  he  or  she  belongs.  After  a  three-year  course,  a  member  may  work  as  an 
instructor  and  may  also  serve  as  president  of  the  center.  There  are  more  opportunities  for 
an  individual  to  play  an  important  role  in  Spiritist  centers  than  in  typical  Christian 
congregations.  For  those  who  do  not  want  to  take  the  responsibility  of  being  instructors, 
there  are  many  activities  in  the  centers  that  can  make  them  feel  important  and  engaged. 
In  other  words,  the  Spiritist  centers  provide  an  excellent  venue  for  people  to  volunteer  in 
the  activities  of  their  choice  and  feel  important  about  the  work  they  do  there.  These 
activities  include  weekly  lectures,  works  of  charity,  clerical  work  in  the  center,  etc.  For 
those  who  do  not  want  to  be  so  engaged,  the  Spiritist  center  functions  as  a  clinic.  The 
classes  on  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism  function  as  therapy  sessions  for  the 
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participants.  It  is  a  time  when  people  can  talk  about  their  problems  and  receive  guidance 
from  the  gospel  according  to  the  spirits.  In  a  country  where  public  medical  assistance  is 
deteriorating  every  day  and  where  counseling  remains  restricted  only  to  those  who  can 
afford  it,  Spiritist  centers  provide  an  economical  alternative  for  those  members  who  are 
seeking  therapy  or  medical  assistance. 

Spiritists  are  most  likely  to  be  people  who  have  been  bom  and  raised  in  a  Spiritist 
family  or  who  have  been  raised  in  another  religion  but  who  have  for  some  reason  or 
another  stopped  practicing  and  being  involved  in  the  faith  of  their  birth.  In  other  words, 
they  are  people  who  were  not  well  grounded  in  any  particular  faith.  They  are  usually 
educated  people  because  Spiritism,  as  stated  earlier,  requires  more  than  simply  literacy. 
To  be  a  Spiritist,  one  needs  to  study  the  doctrine  constantly.  Educated  people  of  the 
middle  sectors  of  the  Brazilian  society  who  have  gone  through  tremendous  pressure  to 
maintain  their  economic  and  social  status  due  to  the  severe  economic  crisis  in  Brazil  and 
who  have  lost  contact  with  their  natal  faith  are  prone  to  conversion.  They  find  in 
Spiritism  a  philosophy  of  life  and  a  religion  that  seems  to  give  to  them  empirical  and 
scientific  answers  and,  above  all,  a  system  of  beliefs  that  explains  their  plight  and 
comforts  them. 

Theoretical  Perspective 
This  study  regards  religion  as  a  socio-cultural  resource  that  people  seek  to  find 
coherent  answers  to  the  core  existential  questions  that  confront  them  as  well  as  to  find 
solutions  to  personal  problems  (Bell,  1 980;  Geertz,  1 966).  According  to  Peter  Berger, 
modem  society  is  "peculiarly  open"  making  the  individual  vulnerable  to  the  shifting 
defmitions  of  himself  or  herself  by  others  and  "conversion  prone."  Modem  society  is 
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also  "peculiarly  differentiated"  making  the  world  less  coherent  than  in  pre-modem 
societies.  Moreover,  modem  identity  is  "peculiarly  reflective"  making  modem 
consciousness  tense  and  always  "rationalizing".  Finally,  modem  identity  is  "peculiarly 
individuated"  making  the  individual  plan  and  fashion  his  or  her  life  very  freely  or  as 
freely  as  possible  (Berger,  1974:  77-81).  In  such  a  society,  people  "want  their  religion  to 
be  sufficiently  potent,  vivid,  and  compelling  so  that  it  can  offer  them  rewards  of  greater 
magnitude."  Thus,  they  "seek  a  religion  that  is  capable  of  miracles  and  that  imparts  order 
and  sanity  to  the  human  condition"  (Finke  and  Stark,  1992:  275). 

In  addition  to  identifying  religion  as  a  socio-cultural  resource  that  people  use  to 
make  sense  of  the  world  they  live  in,  I  turned  to  the  studies  of  New  Religious 
Movements'^  to  help  me  pinpoint  the  factors  that  most  likely  influence  an  individual  to 
adhere  to  a  new  religious  movement  such  as  Spiritism.  These  studies  underlined  several 
common  aspects  of  new  religions  and  have  thus  furthered  the  understanding  of  their 
spread  in  advanced  industrial  societies.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  literature  on 
understanding  new  religious  movements  in  advanced  modem  societies  and  their  appeal  to 
their  followers  (Beckford,  1986;  Robbins,  1985,  1988;  Beckford  and  Luckmann,  1989; 
Robbins,  1988;  Bmce,  1996;  Heelas,  1996;  Saliba,  1996;  Bainbridge,  1996).  These 
studies  highlight  several  factors  that  may  influence  an  individual  to  adhere  to  a  new 
religion  or  a  religious  movement.  Among  these  factors,  some  have  been  regarded  as 
relevant,  such  as  the  provision  of  altematives  to  handling  difficulties  generated  by 
uncertainties  of  modernity  and  the  disenchantment  or  disillusionment  with  the  churches 
of  one's  upbringing  (Heelas,  1996).  The  lack  of  commitment  to  a  particular  faith,  the 


"  The  term  "new  religious  movements"  is  used  to  indicate  religions  or  expressions  of  spirituality  which  are 
part  of  modernity. 
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opportunity  for  an  ongoing  education  on  the  new  faith,  the  stress  placed  on  spiritual  and 
mystical  experiences,  and  irresistible  philosophical  arguments  also  influence  conversion 
(Saliba,  1996).  Another  factor  is  that  some  of  these  new  religions  also  provide 
paranormal  and  supernatural  explanations  that  the  individual  may  draw  upon  to 
understand  his  or  her  private  spiritual  experiences  (Bainbridge,  1996).  The  promise  of 
rewards  and  the  explanation  of  the  costs  humans  endure  are  regarded  as  highly 
responsible  for  winning  converts  (Stark  and  Bainbridge,  1987).  In  this  study,  1  have 
observed,  measured,  and  described  similar  factors  that  may  influence  an  individual  to 
adhere  to  Spiritism. 

Research  Site 

This  study  was  conducted  in  the  city  of  Fortaleza  in  the  State  of  Ceara,  Brazil. 
The  first  person  to  reach  the  Ceara  was  the  Azorean  explorer,  Pero  Coelho  de  Souza. 
There  he  founded  the  fortress  of  Sao  Thiago.  However,  the  1606  draught  prevented  the 
city  from  developing.  Then,  in  1612,  Martins  Soares  Moreno  came  back  and  built  the 
fortress  of  Sao  Sebastiao  (St.  Sebastian)  on  the  same  location  as  the  previous  fortress. 
Although  Moreno  is  considered  the  conqueror  of  Ceara,  Dutchman  Mathias  Beck  is 
indeed  the  founder  of  Fortaleza.  Beck  built  the  fortress  of  Shoonenborch  in  1654.  That 
same  year,  Shoonenborch  was  renamed  Forte  de  Nossa  Senhora  da  Assun9ao  (Fortress  of 
Our  Lady  of  Assumption).  In  1712,  it  was  elevated  to  the  category  of  Vila  de  Nossa 
Senhora  de  Assun9ao.  The  village  that  grew  around  the  fortress  gave  birth  to  the  city  of 
Fortaleza  by  a  Royal  Decree  in  1726.  The  state's  nickname  of  Terra  da  Luz  (Land  of 
Light)  was  given  to  Ceara  because  it  was  the  first  state  in  Brazil  to  abolish  slavery  on 
March  25,  1884.  The  rest  of  the  country  would  follow  Ceara's  lead  on  May  13,  1888. 


Fortaleza  is  today  a  commercial  and  industrial  city,  a  tourist  center,  and  a  processing  and 
shipping  center  for  the  products  of  Brazil's  interior  (cotton,  coffee,  hides,  carnauba  wax, 
oiticica  oil,  rum,  and  fruits).  Textiles  and  clothing  are  manufactured,  and  the  city  is 
known  for  its  handicrafts,  especially  lace  making  and  hammock  weaving. 

The  first  recording  of  Spiritist  phenomena  in  Fortaleza  occurred  in  July  1853, 
which  precedes  by  one  year  the  study  of  spirit  phenomena  taken  by  Allan  Karded  in 
France.  The  local  newspaper,  O  Cearense,  reported  that  a  vessel  that  came  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  arrived  in  Fortaleza  on  23  July  1853,  bringing  news  of  the 
phenomenon  of  tables  that  moved  during  seances  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  phenomenon 
was  known  at  the  time  as  mesas  danqantes  (dancing  tables)  or  mesas  girantes  (moving 
tables).  People  would  gather  around  a  table,  place  their  hands  on  the  table  and 
concentrate.  If  the  table  moved,  they  attributed  it  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Nineteenth- 
century  Spiritualists  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  information  from  the  spirits 
through  the  movement  of  the  table.  Since  no  one  in  Fortaleza  had  ever  heard  of  such  a 
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phenomenon  before,  some  decided  to  get  together  in  the  home  of  Sr.  J.  S.  de  V.    and  see 
if  it  was  possible  to  make  a  table  move  by  contacting  spirits.  It  was  reported  on  that  day 
that  people  witnessed  vigorous  rotation  of  the  table  around  which  they  had  assembled 
(Pereira,  1998:  52-54).  Despite  its  early  beginnings  in  Fortaleza,  the  phenomenon  of 
seance  tables  and  the  practice  of  Spiristism  did  not  become  popular  in  Ceara  until  1910, 
with  the  arrival  of  Manuel  Vianna  de  Carvalho  to  the  Land  of  Light,  as  the  State  of  Ceara 
is  called. 


"*  The  newspaper  did  not  write  the  complete  name  of  the  host  men. 
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Vianna  de  Carvalho  is  known  as  the  person  who  estabUshed  Spirtism  in  Fortaleza. 
He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Ico,  in  the  interior  of  the  State  in  1 874,  and  in  1 877  he  moved 
to  Fortaleza  with  his  parents.  In  Fortaleza  he  enrolled  in  the  Escola  Militar  do  Ceard 
(The  Military  School  of  Ceara)  in  1891,  and  four  years  later  he  moved  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  attend  the  Military  School  in  that  city.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Spiritist  doctrine  and  became  one  of  its  major  proponents  for  the  rest  of  his  life  (Klein, 
1995:  15).  When  Vianna  de  Carvalho  returned  to  Fortaleza  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1910, 
he  revitalized  the  Spirhist  movement  that  had  began  there  fifty  years  earlier.  He  founded 
two  periodicals,  the  newspaper  O  Combate  (1910)  and  O  Ldbaro  (191 1),  to  spread 
Kardec's  doctrine.  He  also  started  the  systematic  study  of  Spiritism  and  gave  talks  about 
Spiritist  doctrine  in  lecture  halls  at  Freemason  Houses.  His  lectures  to  the  Freemasons 
were  published  in  the  local  newspapers,  Unitdrio  and  A  Republica.  The  Catholic  Church 
in  Fortaleza  immediately  took  notice  of  these  lectures  and  newspaper  articles  and 
established  a  campaign  to  combat  the  spread  of  Spiritism  in  Fortaleza.  The  Catholic 
campaign  to  combat  Vianna  de  Carvalho 's  ideas  was  fought  in  the  local  newspapers  and 
only  served  to  raise  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  and  in  July  1910  the 
first  Spiritist  center.  Centra  Espirita  Cearense,  was  founded  in  Fortaleza,  located  at  105 
Santa  Isabel  Street  (Rua  Santa  Isabel,  105),  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Vianna  de  Carvalho 
presided  at  the  opening  ceremony  and  gave  a  long  inauguration  address.  In  the  following 
years  several  Spiritist  groups  were  formed  in  Fortaleza,  and  later  two  other  Spiritist  ■ 
centers  were  founded  in  Fortaleza,  Centra  Espirita  Ismael  Caridade  e  Luz  (1926)  and 
Grupa  Espita  Fe  Esperanqa  e  Caridade  (1927)  (Klein,  Periodical  Fortaleza  Espirita,  Ano 
I, No  1, 1996,  pgaes  20-24).  Historian  Luciano  Klein  says  that  since  its  beginning  in 
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Brazil,  the  Spiritist  movement  attracted  freemasons,  and  in  Fortaleza  it  was  no  different. 
Vianna  de  Carvalho  himself  was  a  freemason,  and  90%  of  the  people  who  formed  the 
first  board  of  directors  of  Centra  Espirita  Cearense  were  freemasons.  Thus,  there  is  a 
direct  link  between  Freemasonry  and  Spiritism. 

Today,  Fortaleza  is  the  fifth  largest  city  in  Brazil  with  a  population  of 
approximately  two  million  people.  It  is  very  difficuh  to  say  how  many  Spiritist  centers 
there  are  in  Fortaleza  because  many  of  them  are  not  registered  with  the  Spiritist 
Federation  of  the  State  of  Ceara  (Federagao  Espirita  Cearense).  It  is  common  for 
Spiritists  to  meet  informally  to  study  the  doctrine,  to  communicate  with  spirits  through 
mediums,  and  to  give  and  receive  passes.    Many  of  these  small  centers  are  not 
registered  with  the  State  Federation  and  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

According  to  the  Brazilian  Spiritist  Federation,  there  are  8.000  Spiritist  centers 
registered  in  Brazil;  123  of  these  centers  are  registered  with  the  Spiritist  Federation  of  the 
State  of  Ceara,  and  52  are  located  in  the  city  of  Fortaleza.  This  study  was,  for  the  most 
part,  conducted  at  Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao,  known  by  its  acronym  GEPE,  which 
is  the  largest  Spirtist  center  in  Fortaleza.  I  was  taken  to  GEPE  by  Maga  Lemos,  a 
childhood  friend,  who  is  a  Spiritist  sympathizer  and  who  occasionally  goes  to  GEPE  to 
attend  its  different  activities.  I  also  conducted  some  research  at  two  other  centers:  Centra 
Espirita  Pedro,  o  Apdstolo  de  Jesus,  known  by  its  acronym  CEPAJ,  and  Centra  Espirita 
Grao  de  Mostarda.  These  two  are  known  as  centers  de  bairra,  which  means  that  they 
cater  to  the  population  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  are  located,  as  opposed  to  GEPE 
which  attracts  people  from  all  different  neighborhoods  of  Fortaleza  because  of  its  size 

"  Prayer  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  used  to  help  cure  illnesses  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  body. 


and  intense  schedule  of  activities.  These  other  two  centers  were  chosen  at  random  in 
different  locations  in  the  city. 

While  conducting  my  research,  I  discovered  that  several  people  who  belonged  to 
my  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Fortaleza  had  joined  Spiritism.  They  were  all, 
without  a  doubt,  members  of  the  white  middle  class,  had  been  raised  Catholic,  had 
attended  college,  and  were  employed.  Arriving  at  GEPE  for  the  first  time,  I  must  say  that 
I  was  full  of  prejudice,  but  this  slowly  gave  away  to  respect.  I  came  to  respect  the  people 
who  so  warmly  and  generously  welcomed  me  to  their  centers  and  came  to  understand 
what  Spiritism  means  to  them.  It  is  their  religion,  a  force  that  propels  them  forward,  just 
as  Catholicism  is  to  me. 

Survey  Design  and  Source  of  Data 
The  purpose  of  my  survey  design  was  to  generalize  from  a  sample  to  a  population 
so  that  inferences  could  be  made  about  the  reasons  that  lead  people  to  join  Spiritism.  In 
order  to  investigate  the  reasons  that  lead  Brazilians  to  convert  to  Spiritism  the  primary 
research  methodologies  employed  were  qualitative.  I  gathered  information  on  Spiritist 
philosophy,  ritual,  and  practice  by  daily  participation  and  observation  at  GEPE  and 
sporadic  participation  and  observation  at  CEPAJ  and  Grdo  de  Mostarda.  Over  a  period 
of  six  months,  from  February  to  August  of  1998, 1  participated  in  the  activities  offered  at 
GEPE  following  the  same  steps  that  any  newcomer  does  when  he  or  she  first  enters  the 
center.  I  also  conducted  open-ended  interviews  and  discussions  with  the  participants, 
leaders,  and  employees  of  the  centers  in  order  to  learn  the  dynamics  of  interactions 
between  them  and  the  center  from  their  point  of  view.  Additional  data  was  derived  from 
Spiritist  social  artifacts  such  as  newsletters,  copy  packs,  books,  and  magazines  that 
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circulate  within  the  center.  Information  was  also  taken  from  outside  sources,  such  as 
television  programs  on  Spiritism  and  Spiritist  events  that  I  attended,  such  as  seminars  and 
workshops. 

Potential  subjects  for  interviews  were  identified  through  snowball  sampling  and 
through  personal  contact  at  the  Spiritist  activities  I  attended.  Most  potential  subjects 
were  interviewed  if  they  indicated  willingness  to  participate.  I  made  an  effort  to  include 
subjects  with  a  varying  degree  of  time  in  the  center  as  well  as  with  different  levels  of 
weekly  involvement  in  the  center's  activities.  The  interviews  and  some  of  the  activities 
were  recorded  on  audiocassettes  and  were  later  transcribed  into  written  Portuguese  by 
me. 

My  participation  in  these  groups  was  as  a  member  and  never  as  a  volunteer 
worker  or  medium.  As  a  member,  however,  I  followed  all  the  steps  that  any  newcomer 
would  follow  upon  arriving  at  the  center  for  the  first  time.  I  was  interviewed,  enrolled, 
and  attended  courses  on  the  doctrine  and  on  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism  and 
witnessed  sessions  of  mesas  mediiinicas.  As  I  stated  above,  in  addition  to  GEPE.  1 
observed  and  participated  in  the  activities  at  two  other  Spiritist  centers  and  became 
familiar  with  the  members  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  these  centers.  However,  the  raw  data 
that  I  entered  in  the  SPSS  statistical  program  for  this  dissertation  were  solely  from  GEPE. 
At  GEPE  and  at  the  other  two  Spiritist  centers  I  presented  myself  as  a  researcher 
interested  in  learning  everything  about  Spiritism  and  how  the  centers  functioned.  When 
questioned  concerning  whether  or  not  I  believed  in  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  I  said  that  I  was 
a  practicing  Catholic  who  did  not  know  much  about  Spiritism  and  who  was  there  to 
conduct  my  field  research.  Spiritists  would  very  often  tell  me  that  by  the  end  of  my 


research  I  would  become  a  practicing  Spiritist  because,  according  to  them,  no  one  was 
able  to  study  the  Spiritist  doctrine  and  not  become  a  Spiritist.  This  prediction  did  not 
come  to  pass.  I  remain  a  practicing  Catholic  and  have  no  intentions  of  ever  becoming  a 
Spiritist.  ' 

The  fact  that  I  was  not  a  Spiritist  facilitated  my  research  a  great  deal.  This  drove 
Spiritists  to  enlighten  me  further  about  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  spirits,  and  the  activities  at 
the  center.  They  thought  that  once  I  learned  how  logical  Kardec's  doctrine  was  I  would 
become  a  Spiritist.  From  my  preliminary  interviews  with  Spiritists  during  the  first  month 
of  my  research,  I  discovered  that  the  main  reason  motivating  people  to  seek  Spiritism  is 
to  seek  solution  to  personal  problems.  Therefore,  the  first  part  of  my  research  was 
intended  primarily  to  identify  the  circumstances  under  which  the  participants  are  attracted 
to  a  Spiritist  center.  If  the  answer  was  to  search  for  solution  to  problems,  then  the  survey 
was  directed  to  identifying  the  problems.  The  list  of  five  human  problems  in  this  study 
represent  the  major  life  problems  named  by  the  sample  population.  These  problems 
range  from  health  (physical  and  mental),  domestic  (problems  with  family  members), 
spirit  possession,^"  loss  of  a  relative,  and  other  problems. 

The  instrument  to  measure  the  participants'  involvement  in  the  Spiritist  center 
consisted  of  7  items,  each  representing  an  activity  presently  operating  at  GEPE.  These 
activities  are  as  follows:  the  study  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine  (ESDE),  the  study  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  Spiritism  (TE),  public  lectures  (palestras  publicas),  laying  on  of 
hands  (passe  giver)  and  (passe  receiver),  spirit  communication  sessions  {mesas 

Spirit  possession  occurs  when  a  person's  impure  tiioughts  attract  errant  spirits.  Spiritists  believe  that 
possession  can  cause  evil  and  impure  urges,  but  at  the  other  extreme  it  may  cause  illness  and  psychological 
disorders  (Hess,  1989). 
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medimica),  and  the  home  study  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Spiritism  (evangelho  no  lar). 
The  survey  was  also  aimed  at  identifying  the  degree  to  which  the  participants  were 
engaged  in  another  religion  previous  to  joining  Spiritism.  It  was  designed  to  identify  the 
frequency  with  which  the  participants  went  to  the  center  and  compare  it  with  the 
frequency  with  which  they  went  to  the  church  or  temple  of  their  previous  religion.  It  was 
also  aimed  at  finding  out  if  the  participants  maintained  their  previous  religion,  in  other 
words,  if  they  continued  to  attend  services  offered  by  another  religion.  In  addition  to 
identifying  the  reasons,  the  problems,  the  most  popular  activities  offered  in  the  center, 
and  the  practice  of  another  religion  simultaneously  with  Spiritism,  the  survey  also  was 
designed  to  identify  the  demographics  of  the  participants,  including  gender,  education, 
profession,  marital  status,  family  size,  and  income. 

In  addition  to  the  data  obtained  in  the  centers  from  participation  and  observation,  1 
obtained  further  information  and  material  from  interviews  with  a  local  historian,  Luciano 
Klein,  who  had  studied  the  history  of  Spiritism  in  Fortaleza.  He  was  able  to  trace 
Spiritism  in  Fortaleza  to  its  early  beginnings  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century 
(information  presented  in  this  chapter).  I  also  interviewed  the  president  of  the  Spiritist 
Federation  of  Ceara  (Federagao  Espirita  do  Ceard),  who  was  able  to  provide  me  with  the 
numbers  of  Spiritist  centers  registered  with  the  Federation.  I  also  gathered  a  large 
amount  of  literature  published  by  Spiritists  that  was  available  at  the  bookstore  at  the 
centers  where  I  conducted  the  study  as  well  as  at  bookstores  in  Fortaleza. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

This  dissertation  is  composed  of  six  chapters.  Chapter  2  provides  a  historical 
overview  of  the  development  of  the  Brazilian  religious  marketplace  starting  at  the  time  of 
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Spiritism's  arrival  in  Brazil  through  the  present  day.  Chapter  3  reviews  the  theoretical 
issues  pertaining  to  the  nature  of  new  religious  movements  in  the  western  world  as  well 
as  to  conversion.  Chapters  4  and  5  present  the  core  of  this  research.  Chapter  4  shifts  the 
focus  to  the  internal  organization  of  the  centers.  It  presents  a  detailed  account  of  GEPE, 
its  programs  and  activities,  the  role  the  centers  play  in  welcoming  any  prospective 
Spiritist,  and  the  support  the  centers  provide  to  its  participants  and  members.  Chapter  5 
examines  the  reasons  that  lead  the  participants  to  seek  Spiritism,  such  as  their  personal 
problems  and  how  the  Spiritist  doctrine  and  programs  offered  at  GEPE  help  them  deal 
with  these  problems.  The  final  chapter  presents  the  findings  of  this  research  in  light  of 
the  theoretical  framework  that  guided  it  and  draws  some  conclusions  regarding  religious 
affiliation.  I  want  to  point  out  that  throughout  this  dissertation  I  present  several 
testimonials  provided  by  my  informants.  I  have  changed  their  names,  however,  to  protect 
their  identity. 


CHAPTER  2 
THE  CHANGING  FACE  OF  RELIGION: 
A  HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  RELIGIOUS  PLURALISM  IN  BRAZIL 

This  dissertation  examines  why  Brazilians  leave  their  religion  of  upbringing,  if 
any,  to  join  Spiritism.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  situate  Spiritism  within  the  Brazilian 
pluralist  religious  field  in  which  it  developed  and  thrived.  In  the  140  years  since  its 
arrival  in  Brazil,  Spiritism  flourished  within  a  religious  field  that  has  increasingly  become 
more  specialized  in  responding  to  the  primary  needs  and  desires  of  the  Brazilian 
population.  How  did  the  current  patchwork  of  religions  develop  in  Brazil?  The  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  to  trace  the  evolution  of  religion  in  Brazil  by  using  the  theories  of 
religious  economies  and  of  subcultural  identity  and  to  show  how  each  religious  group 
emerged  to  cater  to  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  specific  market  segments.  In  doing 
so,  I  show  how  Spiritism  emerged  within  the  once  monopolistic  Brazilian  religious  arena 
and  was  able  to  thrive  by  responding  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  middle-  and  upper- 
middle  sectors  of  the  society,  i  ;  ,  .  .-\4r 

I  use  the  theories  of  religious  economies  and  of  subcultural  identity  because  they 
explain  the  development  of  religious  pluralism  in  Brazil  better  than  the  secularization 
theory  proposed  by  Peter  Berger  (1990).  Even  though  Berger  pioneered  the  use  of  a 
microeconomic  theory  to  the  study  of  religion  by  asserting  that  in  a  pluralistic  religious 
field  religion  must  be  marketed,  he  contended  that  the  demonopolization  of  religion  in 
fact  causes  a  crisis  of  credibility  in  religion.  While  Berger  asserted  that  "pluralization 
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weakens  the  hold  of  rehgion  on  society  and  on  the  individual,"  the  Brazilian  religious 
field  shows  otherwise  (1974:  80).  Religion  is  not  in  decline  in  Brazil  today.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Brazilian  religious  field  has  become  increasingly  more  pluralistic  since  the 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  religion  in  Brazil  continues  to  fialfiU  its  classical  task  of 
providing  ultimate  meaning  and  solutions  to  personal  problems  and  to  be  very  present  in 
the  everyday  life  of  Brazilians. 

Religious  Economies  and  Subcultural  Identity  Theories 
Roger  Finke  and  Rodney  Stark  ( 1 992),  who  proposed  the  theory  of  religious 
economies,  contended  that  religious  economies  are  like  commercial  economies,  in  the 
sense  that  they  consist  of  a  market  made  up  of  a  set  of  current  and  potential  customers 
and  a  set  of  companies  seeking  to  serve  that  market.  The  success  of  a  religion  depends 
upon  the  strategies  used  to  gain  followers.  These  strategies  include  (1)  aspects  of  their 
organization  structure,  (2)  their  sales  representatives,  (3)  their  product,  and  (5)  their 
marketing  techniques.  Finke  and  Stark's  contention  is  that  "as  state-imposed  religious 
monopolies  are  lifted  and  religious  markets  become  more  unregulated  pluralism  increases 
because  a  single  religious  tradition  is  inherently  unable  to  meet  all  religious  consumers' 
needs  and  tastes"  (1992:  17).  For  Finke  and  Stark,  a  single  religious  faith  cannot  be  fully 
monopolized  because  it  can  never  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  entire  society.  Finke  and  Stark 
explained  that  "a  single  faith  cannot  shape  its  appeal  to  suit  precisely  the  needs  of  one 
market  sacrificing  its  appeal  to  another"  (1992:  19).  When  a  religion  receives  total 
support  of  the  state,  other  religions  will  emerge  in  the  underground  waiting  to  appear 
once  the  religious  monopolization  is  relaxed  or  lifted.  Thus,  Finke  and  Stark's  theory 
challenges  the  belief  that  a  pluralistic  religious  envirormient  weakens  religious  faith 
(1992:  18-19). 


Smith  et  al.  (1998),  proponents  of  the  subcultural  identity  theory,  contended  that 
faith  thrives  on  plurality,  tension,  and  conflict.  They  argued  against  the  secularization 
theory's  argument  that  social  and  cultural  pluralization  leads  to  a  decline  in  religious 
faith.  Instead,  Smith  et  al.  contended  that,  when  people  move  to  the  urban  areas,  they 
lose  their  traditional  geographic  and  kinship  community  and  thus  are  forced  to  create  new 
networks  and  communities,  religion  being  one  of  them.  Through  organized  religion, 
recent  migrants  in  big  cities  are  able  to  establish  bonds  with  other  people  and  overcome 
the  difficuhies  they  face  in  their  new  urban  setting.  For  Smith  et  al.,  modem  community 
is  not  represented  best  by  a  physical  place;  instead,  it  is  a  set  of  relationships  that  bind 
people  together.  Religion  can  provide  this  set  of  relationships  that  is  so  much  needed  in 
the  urban  areas. 

Setting  the  Stage 

Around  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Spiritism  in  Brazil,  the  hegemony  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  starting  to  be  disrupted  by  events  that  took  place  in  the  nation. 
Catholicism  had  kept  the  monopoly  of  the  religious  market  until  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century,  but  other  religions,  such  as  Afro-Brazilian  religions.  Spiritism,  and 
Protestantism,  were  flourishing  underground  on  the  fringes  of  the  Catholic  Church  or 
being  brought  into  the  country  from  abroad.  Once  the  ideal  conditions  were  present, 
these  religions  were  able  to  emerge  and  form  the  patchwork  of  religious  traditions  we  see 
in  Brazil  today. 

The  second  half  of  the  1 9th  century  was  a  period  of  much  reform  and 
commitment  to  change  in  Brazil.  It  was  a  time  during  which  the  urban  population  joined 
associations  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  State,  and 
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for  electoral  reform.  Urban  intellectuals  were  criticizing  traditional  philosophy, 
condemning  romantic  literary  conventions,  cultivating  positivist  and  evolutionist  ideas, 
adopting  new  forms  of  expressions,  repudiating  empty  liberal  rhetoric,  and  criticizing  the 
ruling  classes.  By  the  beginning  of  the  1 890s,  reformers  had  achieved  some  of  their 
goals:  An  electoral  reform  had  been  implemented  in  1 88 1 ;  Parliament  had  abolished 
slavery  in  1888;  a  large  number  of  European  immigrants  had  entered  the  country;  a 
military  coup  had  overthrown  the  monarchy  in  1889;  and  Church  and  State  were 
separated  in  1891  (Viotti  da  Costa,  1993:  161). 

The  wave  of  reform  that  had  started  to  take  place  in  the  late  1 870s  paved  the  way 
for  much  of  what  was  to  happen  in  the  religious  field  in  Brazil  during  that  time  and  in  the 
century  to  come.  Tension  between  the  Church  and  the  State  started  to  intensity  when 
Pope  Pius  IX  published  the  encyclical,  Syllabus  of  Errors  (1864),  condemning  many 
features  of  modem  life.  The  Brazilian  elite,  in  fact,  had  always  cultivated  an  anticlerical 
posture,  and  in  1 870  the  tension  intensified  even  more  when  the  Pope  proclaimed  the 
dogmas  of  infallibility  and  also  forbade  Catholics  from  becoming  Masons  in  1 872  (Delia 
Cava,  1970:  23;  Viotti  da  Costa,  1993:  191).  The  Vatican's  attack  on  Masonry  led  to  the 
first  significant  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  Brazil,  which  led  the 
Brazilian  Emperor,  Pedro  II,  to  arrest,  prosecute,  and  sentence  two  of  Brazil's  bishops  for 
their  unauthorized  stand  against  Masonry  (Delia  Cava,  1970:  23).  ' 

It  is  important  to  note  that  during  his  second  reign  (1840-1889),  Pedro  II  kept 
tight  control  over  the  Catholic  Church  in  Brazil.  Although  the  official  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  until  he  was  overthrown  in  1889,  Pedro  II,  an  agnostic  and  a  leading 
Mason,  tried  to  restrain  the  political  and  cultural  influence  of  the  Church  as  much  as 


possible.  He  squeezed  the  Church  by  limiting  the  recruitment  of  new  priests  and  refiising 
to  allow  the  creation  of  new  dioceses.  By  the  end  of  the  Empire  in  1 890,  the  Catholic 
Church  had  only  12  dioceses  to  serve  a  population  of  about  12  million.  For  every  priest 
there  were  about  15,000  faithftil  (Eakin,  1998:  123).  The  weakness  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  thus,  created  a  favorable  climate  for  the  spread  of  a  variety  of  unconventional 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  in  Brazil  (Page,  1995:  326). 

Beginning  in  the  1 870s  the  Catholic  Church  tried  to  regain  its  monopoly  through 
a  process  of  "Romanization,"  seeking  to  assert  centralized  authority  over  its  flock,  whose 
spirituality  was  being  introduced  to  different  forms  of  religiosity.  By  then  the  state 
support  for  the  Church  had  decreased,  and  both  grassroots  movements,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  millenarian  movements,  and  foreign  religions  started  to  spring  and  to  gain  a 
strong  foothold  in  the  country.  At  the  grassroots  level,  two  conflicts  mark  that  period  of 
time:  the  conflicts  in  Joaseiro  and  in  Canudos. 

Starting  in  1 872  the  activities  of  the  priest,  Cicero  Romao  Batista,  better  known  in 
Brazil  as  Padre  Cicero,  in  the  hamlet  of  Joazeiro  (today  called  Juazeiro  do  Norte)  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  of  Ceara,  caused  a  great  deal  of  turmoil  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  (Fausto,  1993:  281).  Summarizing  it  briefly,  on  March  of  1889,  a  parish 
woman  in  Joaseiro  attested  that  while  she  was  taking  communion  from  Padre  Cicero,  the 
white  host  she  had  received  into  her  mouth  became  stained  with  blood,  a  phenomenon 
that  repeated  itself  during  the  following  two  months. 

This  supposed  miracle  fired  the  imagination  of  the  northeastemers,  and  people 
from  all  over  began  to  flock  to  Joazeiro.  Padre  Cicero  was  at  the  center  of  it  all,  and  his 
reputation  for  holiness  lent  credibility  to  the  claims  that  the  events  occurring  were  real 


and  supernatural  (Page,  1995:  330).  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Fortaleza,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  soon  became  very  displeased  with  Padre  Cicero  because  they  believed  that 
he  violated  Catholic  doctrine,  and  in  1894  the  bishop  of  Fortaleza  suspended  Padre 
Cicero  from  exercising  many  of  his  priestly  functions  (Page,  1995:  330).  By  then  the 
faithful  believed  that  Joazeiro  was  the  "New  Jerusalem,"  and  multitudes  of  faithful 
flocked  into  Joazeiro  hoping  that  through  Padre  Cicero's  intercession  they  would  find 
relief  for  their  problems. 

A  few  years  after  the  turmoil  in  Joazeiro  had  taken  place,  another  grassroots 
movement  emerged  in  the  northeast  of  Brazil  that  challenged  not  only  the  Church  but 
also  the  State.  The  Church  was  trying  to  adapt  to  the  new  political  climate  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic  had  brought  and  instructed  the  faithful  to  respect  the  new 
national  government.  Antonio  Vicente  Maciel,  a  pious  Catholic  man,  who  had  spent  1 5 
years  wandering  in  the  backlands  of  the  northeast  of  Brazil,  always  praying,  fasting,  and 
inflicting  hardship  on  himself,  challenged  the  national  government  and  the  Church  by  not 
accepting  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  that  had  taken  place.  Maciel,  better  known 
as  Antonio  Conselheiro  (Antonio  the  Counselor),  had  acquired  the  reputation  as  a  holy 
man  because  he  preached  sermons  and  gave  advice  to  those  who  sought  him.  Antonio 
Conselheiro  and  his  followers  finally  settled  in  the  village  of  Canudos  in  the  State  of 
Bahia  in  1 893.  They  had  an  inward-looking,  millenarian,  monarchist  worldview  of 
popular  Catholicism,  which  sharply  contrasted  with  the  urban  middle,  and  upper  classes, 
whose  Eurocentrism  meshed  well  with  Romanization  that  was  taking  place  in  the 
Catholic  Church  (Serbin,  1999:  207).  Due  to  the  band's  refusal  to  accept  the  separation 
of  Church  and  the  State  decreed  by  the  new  republic,  a  bloody  conflict  erupted  between 
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them  and  the  State.  Finally  in  1 897,  after  the  local  clergy  failed  to  convince  Antonio 
Conselheiros  to  disperse  the  community,  Canudos  was  bloodily  annihilated  by  the 
Brazilian  millitary. 

Scholars  explain  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Brazilian  rural  population  with  the 
Church  and  with  the  State  was  expressed  through  movements  of  a  religious  type,  the  ones 
in  Joaseiro  and  Canudos.  These  movements  emerged  from  the  failure  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  maintain  authority  over  its  flock.  They  also  emerged  due  to  the  "unique 
spirituality  of  the  Brazilian  people"  that  can  be  linked  to  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  socio-economic  changes  in  their  areas,  and  to  the  political 
development  of  the  nation  itself  (Fausto,  1993:  283).  Their  emergence  and  strength 
signaled  the  emergence  of  a  plurality  of  religions  that  formed  the  Brazilian  religious  field 
in  the  following  century. 

The  Orixds'  Come  to  LiRht 
The  abolition  of  slavery  in  1888,  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  in  1 889,  and  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  1 891  set  the  stage  for  much  of  what  was  to  happen  in 
the  Brazilian  religious  field  during  the  following  century.  Among  the  many  religions  that 
were  flourishing  underground  in  the  19th  century  and  that  later  became  part  of  religious 
patchwork  of  Brazil  were  the  Afro-Brazilian  religions.  To  help  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  emergence  of  Afro-Brazilian  religions  in  the  religious  field  of  Brazil,  it  is  helpful 
to  return  to  Finke  and  Stark  (1992).  Their  theory  of  religious  economies  maintains  that 
even  when  a  religious  organization  receives  the  backing  of  the  state  as  the  "official 
religion,"  it  is  surrounded  by  other  religions  that  eventually  flourish  when  the  right 
conditions  are  present.  Afro-Brazilian  religions  were  kept  within  the  slaves  quarters 


{senzalas)  until  they  finally  flourished  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  when  the  Catholic 
Church  could  no  longer  keep  its  monopoly  in  a  country  where  the  great  majority  of 
people  were  at  the  time  either  African  or  of  African  descent. 

For  three  centuries,  the  Portuguese  forcibly  brought  Africans  into  slavery  to 
Brazil  and  attempted  to  eradicate  their  culture  and  humanity  (Eakin,  1998:  126).  It  is  not 
known  for  certain  how  many  Africans  were  forcibly  imported  into  Brazil,  but  estimates 
range  from  3.6  million  to  5  million,  making  Brazil  the  second-largest  slave  importer  in 
the  New  World  (Myatt,  1995:  55;  Jensen,  1999:  275).  Some  scholars  have  suggested  that 
as  many  as  10  million  Africans  were  brought  to  Brazil  during  the  slavery  period  and  that 
the  estimates  were  lowered  in  an  attempt  to  whiten  the  Brazilian  population  (Myatt,  1995: 
55).  What  is  certain  is  that  until  the  1880's,  when  large  numbers  of  European  immigrants 
began  to  enter  the  country,  the  majority  of  the  Brazilian  population  was  of  African  origin 
(Degler,  1971:3). 

The  millions  of  Africans  who  were  brought  to  Brazil  were  forced  to  accept 
Catholicism,  the  religion  of  their  masters.  However,  they  secretly  maintained  the  practice 
of  their  own  African  religions  (Eakin  1998:  126).  Even  though  the  Church  wished  to 
convert  Africans  to  Catholicism  and  to  eradicate  African  religions,  the  Church's 
increasing  loss  of  power  and  resources  made  it  difficult  to  do  so  (Brown,  1994:  28).  In  a 
colony  where  the  majority  of  people  were  Africans  or  descendents  of  Africans,  and  that 
had  few  priests,  the  African  religions  were  prone  to  survive  even  under  considerable 
persecution  from  the  minority  white  community. 

Before  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  practice  of  African  religions  was  tolerated  to 
varying  degrees  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  slave  quarters  and  not  practiced  in 


'  Orixds  are  Yoruba  deities. 
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public  temples  (Crook,  1999:  220).  In  some  parts  of  the  northeast  region  of  Brazil, 
especially  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  African  religious  practices  remained  fairly  pure.  One  of 
the  major  events  in  Brazilian  history  that  allowed  the  development  of  specific,  continuous 
religious  traditions  among  Afro-Brazilians  was  the  growth  in  the  number  of  freed 
Africans  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  For  example,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  1800s  many  slaves  and  former  slaves  migrated  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  nation's  capital. 
Their  migration  was  propelled  by  a  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  tobacco  and  cocoa 
plantations  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  by  the  Law  of  the  Free  Womb  in  1871  (which  declared 
free  all  children  born  to  slaves),  and  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  brought  with  them 
to  the  nation's  capital  not  only  their  percussion  jams  and  dances  but  also  their  religion. 
Such  was  the  influx  of  former  slaves  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  that  by  1915  Praga  Onze  (Plaza 
Eleven)  was  called  "a  true  African  miniature."  At  Praga  Onze  Afro-Brazilians  and  their 
children  gathered  together  in  their  leisure  time  to  make  music,  dance,  and  worship  the 
orixds  (African  dieties)  (McGowan,  1998:  22). 

During  the  years  that  followed  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  establishment  of 
the  republic,  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  formation  and  public  recognition  of 
African  religious  practices.  In  some  places  the  African  practices  remained  quite  pure  and 
uncorrupted  by  outside  influences.  In  other  regions  of  Brazil,  these  practices  mixed  with 
Indian  and  European  religions  and  formed  syncretic  religions  that  were  not  purely 
African,  Indian,  or  European.  Of  all  the  African  religions  that  retained  African  roots, 
Candomble  is  the  most  African  of  these  religious  survivals  (Eakin,  1998:  126).  The  focus 
of  Candomble  worship  is  the  maintenance  of  a  harmonious  relationship  between  religious 
followers  and  the  African  gods,  known  as  orixds.  The  orixds  are  associated  with  natural 


elements  such  as  earth,  water,  fire,  sea,  and  wind,  to  name  a  few.  In  Brazil  the  number  of 
these  deities  were  reduced  from  the  Yoruban  pantheon,  and  they  assumed  the  names  but 
not  the  identities  of  Roman  Catholic  saints.  For  example,  Oxossi,  the  orixa  of  the  hunt, 
became  Saint  George;  Yemanja,  the  goddess  of  the  sea,  became  Our  Lady  of  the 
Conception  (Voeks,  1990).  . 

Candomble  ceremonies  are  carried  out  in  holy  houses,  or  terreiros,^  and  are 
supervised  by  a  spiritual  leader,  a  babalorixd  (if  male)  or  ayalorixd  (if  female),  who  has 
the  special  powers  to  invoke  the  gods  for  the  faithful.  In  contrast  to  their  African 
progenitor,  who  are  always  male,  the  practitioners  in  Brazil  may  be  of  either  gender. 
Candomble  activities  include  various  healing,  devotional,  and  initiation  ceremonies  that 
usually  involve  drumming,  chanting,  dancing,  animal  sacrifice,  divination,  and  spirit 
possession  of  both  terreiro  initiates  and  members  (Voeks,  1990).  The  practice  of 
Candomble,  however,  did  not  lack  its  share  of  troubles  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Brazil.  The  faithful  and  their  terreiros  suffered  police  raids  and  other  forms  of  social 
discrimination.  Nevertheless,  Candomble  persisted  and  flourished  in  Brazil. 

Candomble  was  a  point  of  struggle  for  black  cultural  identity  that  was  rooted  in 
African  values.  Scholar  Joseph  Page  contended  that  Candomble  terreiros  "became 
centers  of  solidarity  for  blacks  struggling  to  overcome  social  and  economic  barriers  and 
the  sense  of  atomization  they  felt  as  they  had  to  make  their  way  in  society  at  large" 
(1995:  361).  In  Page's  words  ''Candomble  provided  a  refuge,  a  source  of  mutual 
assitance  and  a  substitute  protector,  in  the  form  of  the  cult  leader"  (1995:  361). 
According  to  Rachel  E.  Harding,  Candomble  communities  practiced  an  alternative 

^  Terreiros  are  centers  of  worship  of  Afro-Brazilian  religions  such  as  Candomble  and  Umbanda. 
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cidadania  (citizenship),  a  model  of  human  relations  and  of  participation  in  society  within 
a  paradigm  strikingly  different  from  that  embraced  by  the  nations  elite  (2000:  160). 
Harding  contended  that  throughout  its  history  Candomble  nourished  cultural  values 
distinct  from  those  of  the  dominant  society  and  was  "a  mechanism  for  the  (re)creation  in 
diaspora  of  a  collective  Afro-Brazilian  identity  based  in  shared  African  ancestry  and  the 
gathering  of  various  regional  deities  and  devotees  into  the  circle  of  communal  celebration 
(2000:  160)."  Not  only  has  Candomble  survived  the  cultural  genocide  carried  out  by 
slavery  as  well  as  official  campaigns  to  suppress  it,  but  also  it  has  represented  an 
important  model  of  resistance  to  the  status  quo  in  Brazil.  The  subcultural  theory  of 
Christian  Smith  et  al.  may  also  help  us  make  sense  of  why  Candomble  developed  and 
thrived  in  Brazil.  Afro-Brazilians,  by  differentiating  themselves  as  Candomble 
practitioners,  were  able  to  maintain  a  sense  of  their  community,  thus,  making  it  stronger. 
In  summary,  the  emergence  of  Candomble  in  Brazil  fits  the  model  proposed  by  Smith  et 
al.  (1998)  that  says  that  faith  strives  on  plurality,  tension,  and  conflict.  Through  its  clear 
distinction  from  the  religion  of  the  white  masters,  Candomble  has  provided  meaning  and 
belonging  to  the  Afro-Brazilian  people  of  both  past  and  present  generations. 

Incorporation  of  Brazilian  Spirits 
What  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil  in  1888  was  a  widespread 
displacement  of  black  labor  from  the  labor  market,  the  migration  of  blacks  to  the  urban 
areas,  and  their  impoverishment.  Once  in  the  urban  areas,  former  slaves  and  their 
descendents  formed  communities  and  networks  to  help  them  cope  with  their  new  life. 
One  of  these  sets  of  community  relationships  was  the  Afro-Brazilian  religion,  Umbanda, 
which  emerged  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  mid- 1920s.  The  emergence  of  Umbanda  is  in 
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tune  with  the  theory  of  subcultural  identity  of  Christian  Smith  et  al.  (1998)  that  contends 
that  when  people  move  to  the  city,  they  lose  their  traditional  community  and  are  forced  to 
create  new  networks  and  communities. 

In  need  of  a  religion  that  would  retain  some  of  the  traditional  African  features  that 
were  familiar  to  them  and  that  would  be  more  in  tune  with  their  urban  environment,  the 
creators  of  Umbanda  incorporated  Brazilian  spirits  in  its  pantheon,  such  as  the 
quintessential  urban  Brazilian  antihero  known  as  malandro.  Even  though  there  is  a  clear 
de-Africanization,  Umbanda  does  not  sever  its  ties  with  the  Afro-Brazilian  religions.  The 
Orixds  are  a  part  of  its  pantheon,  but  they  do  not  put  in  appearances  at  cult  sessions. 
Along  the  years  Umbanda  has  continued  to  accommodate  to  Brazilian  culture  by 
incorporating  other  spirits  into  its  pantheon,  especially  spirits  drawn  from  Brazilian 
folklore,  such  as  gypsies,  sailors,  cattle-drivers,  and  others. 

Due  to  this  ecumenical  or  syncretic  aspect,  Umbanda  is  recognized  as  the  most 
Brazilian  of  all  religions  in  Brazil.  Diana  Brown  ( 1 994),  who  has  done  extensive  study 
on  Umbanda,  contends  that  the  Umbanda  represents  the  emergence  of  middle  sectors 
claim  to  cultural  and  political  autonomy.  Today  in  Brazil  Umbanda  draws  together 
individuals  from  different  social  classes,  providing  a  place  for  communication  and 
interaction  between  them  and  the  formation  of  patronage  relations  that  include  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  services.  According  to  Brown,  Umbanda  is  another  product  of 
Brazil's  rapid  urbanization  and  industrialization  and  represents  the  increasing  desire  and 
ability  of  the  middle  sectors  of  society  to  develop  vehicles  for  the  expression  and  the 
realization  of  their  interest  and  identity  (1994:  200).  r 


A  Religion  Born  in  the  Forest 

A  few  years  after  Umbanda  emerged  in  the  Southeast  region  of  Brazil,  another 
syncretic  religion,  Santo  Daime,  emerged  in  Acre,  the  farthest  Northwestern  State  of 
Brazil.  The  doctrine  of  Santo  Daime,  as  it  is  called,  was  founded  in  1930  in  the  town  of 
Rio  Branco,  Acre,  by  Raimundo  Irineu  Serra.  Mestre  Irineu,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  tall 
black  man  who  was  bom  in  the  northeastern  State  of  Maranhao.  He  was  brought  up  a 
Catholic  but  was  also  influenced  by  Spiritism.  He  moved  to  Acre  at  the  age  of  20  to 
work  as  a  rubber  tapper.  In  the  late  19th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
(from  1880  to  1914),  there  was  a  great  rubber  boom  in  the  Amazon  Lowlands,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from  the  drought-stricken  northeast  sought  their  fortune 
in  the  rubber  forest  of  the  Amazon  (Wagley,  1970:  27).  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
droughts  in  the  northeast  of  Brazil  alone  were  not  the  cause  of  the  migration  of 
nordestinos  (northeastern  people)  to  the  Amazon  region  during  the  rubber  boom.  In  the 
northeast  there  was  an  intense  advertising  campaign  to  attract  people  to  work  in  the 
rubber  fields  (seringais)  of  the  Amazon.  Thousands  of  nordestinos,  dreaming  of 
becoming  wealthy,  left  their  homes  and  embarked  on  this  eldorado  adventure,  which  in 
most  instances  did  not  yield  the  expected  wealth  sought. 

Mestre  Irineu  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  nordestinos  who  migrated  to  the 
Amazon  region.  After  arriving  in  Acre,  he  went  to  work  on  the  border  of  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru.  In  that  region  there  were  several  indigenous  tribes,  such  as  Campa,  Culina, 
and  Caxinaud,  who  made  use  of  ayahuasca.^  The  use  of  the  ayahuasca  was  passed  on  to 


'  The  word  "Ayahuasca"  refers  to  a  medicinal  and  magical  drink  incorporating  two  or  more  distinctive 
plant  species  capable  of  producing  profound  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  effects  when  brewed  together 
and  consumed  in  a  ceremonial  setting.  Deep  in  the  hearf  of  the  Amazonian  rainforest  grows  a  sacred  vine 


people  who  lived  in  the  region  and  eventually  to  Mestre  Irineu.  With  the  use  of 
ayahuasca,  Mestre  Irineu  started  to  see  the  apparition  of  Our  Lady  of  Conception,  the 
Queen  of  the  Forest,  who  allegedly  instructed  him  to  start  the  ritual  of  Santo  Daime.  He 
believed  that  his  mission  was  to  convey  through  hymns  the  information  he  received  from 
the  Queen  of  the  Forest  through  divine  contact  and  start  the  doctrine  of  Santo  Daime.  In 
addition  to  visions,  Mestre  Irineu  allegedly  "channeled"  hymns  containing  teachings  that 
formed  the  doctrine  of  the  new  religion.  The  word  "Daime"  (Portuguese  for  "give  me") 
occurs  in  so  many  of  the  hymns  that  the  religion  became  known  as  the  Santo  Daime. 
Thus,  Santo  Daime  emerged,  a  religion  of  the  forest  in  which  all  of  nature's  elements, 
such  as  the  Earth,  the  water,  the  wind,  the  sky,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  considered 
sacred  (Froes,  1988:  35).  The  predominant  theme  in  Santo  Daime  is  that  the  spirit  of  the 
ayahuasca  vine  is  a  teacher,  but  hymns  also  consist  of  prayers  to  the  Queen  of  the  Forest/ 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Christian  God. 

Santo  Daime 's  message  preaches  love  for  nature  and  consecrates  the  vegetal 
world  and  the  entire  planet  as  the  sacred  scenario  of  the  planet  Earth.  Its  roots  are  deeply 
buried  in  a  strong  syncretism  of  various  folk,  cultural,  and  religious  elements.  Santo 
Daime  followers  praise  God,  Jesus  Christ,  saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  beings  of  many 
cultures,  especially  the  Christian,  Indigenous,  and  African  ones.  The  Santo  Daime 
sacrament  is  used  on  the  dates  of  its  festivities  calendar,  following  the  ritual  rules  set  by 

known  for  its  magical  powers.  This  vine  is  known  by  many  names,  but  the  most  well  known  of  them  all 
may  be  ayahuasca  (aye-yah-wah-skah).  In  the  Quechua  language,  aya  means  spirit  or  ancestor,  and  huasca 
means  vine  or  rope.  It  is  reputed  that  those  who  consume  this  vine  of  the  souls  are  bestowed  with  the  ability 
to  commune  with  spirits,  diagnose  illness,  treat  disease,  and  even  predict  the  future.  While  the  existence  of 
this  vine  is  certainly  no  big  secret,  it  is  only  recently  that  western  science  has  decided  to  study  the  magical 
properties  of  this  sacred  medicine.  This  drink  is  widely  employed  throughout  Amazonian  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  Bolivia,  western  Brazil,  and  in  portions  of  the  Rio  Orinoco  basin.  It  has  probably  been  used  in 
the  western  Amazon  for  millennia  and  is  rapidly  expanding  in  South  America  and  elsewhere  through  the 
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Metre  Irineu.  By  drinking  the  ayahuasca  tea,  people  enter  into  a  trance  state  that  allows 
them  to  have  vivid  visions  and  telepathic  contacts  with  other  people.  The  visions  are 
described  in  hymns  that  portray  the  celestial  court  of  pre-Colombian  America.  The 
hymns  also  incorporate  figures  from  Christianity,  such  as  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lady  of 
Conception,  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  Saint  Joseph  (from  the  Catholic  tradition), 
Currupipipiragua,  Tucum,  Barum  (from  the  Indigenous  traditions),  and  others  from  the 
Afro-Brazilian  traditions.  Mestre  Irineu  was  the  first  one  to  organize  a  religion  using 
ayahuasca.  After  him  there  were  dissidents  who  started  other  groups,  such  as  Mestre 
Gabriel  who  in  the  1960s  started  a  very  similar  religious  group  named  Unido  do  Vegetal. 
Both  Santo  Daime  and  Uniao  do  Vegetal  have  spread  all  over  Brazil  and  are  popular 
among  the  middle  sectors  of  the  population  in  the  urban  areas.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
both  Umbanda  and  Santo  Daime  are  mystical  religions  that  emerged  within  two  social 
groups  that  were  rendered  almost  powerless  due  to  their  historical  fate  in  Brazil.  Former 
slaves  and  children  of  former  slaves  who  inhabited  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  1920s  were  able, 
through  Umbanda,  to  gain  access  to  the  spiritual  world  through  community  ritual.  This 
ritual  differentiated  the  followers  of  Umbanda  from  the  Candomble  practitioners  and  also 
differentiated  them  from  the  Catholic  faithful.  Even  if  Umbanda  did  not  help  the 
adherents  improve  their  lives  in  the  material  sense,  it  gave  them  some  control  over  the 
sacred  realm  and  a  sense  of  community.  By  employing  cultural  tools  and  creating  a  clear 
distinction  from  other  Candomble  and  Catholcism,  Umbanda  emerged  and  thrived, 
especially  among  the  sectors  of  the  population  in  Brazil  that  was  neither  entirely  African 
nor  entirely  white.  The  same  can  be  said  about  Santo  Daime. 

growth  of  organized  syncretic  religious  movements  sucii  as  Santo  Daime,  Uniao  do  Vegetal  (UDV),  and 
Barquinia,  among  others  (www.biopark.org/ayahuasca.html).  ■  ' 
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Catholicism  failed  to  provide  its  customers,  the  nordestinos  who  migrated  to  the 
Amazon,  a  sense  of  community  and  an  encounter  with  the  sacred  in  their  new  homeland. 
Away  from  their  homes,  working  as  rubber  tapers,  these  nordestinos  had  to  endure  much 
hardship.  Soon  after  arriving  in  the  Amazon,  they  realized  that  their  dream  of  becoming 
rich  was  only  a  mirage  they  had  had  in  their  drought-stricken  land.  Powerless  and 
without  a  community  similar  to  the  one  they  had  left  in  the  northeast,  these  nordestinos 
founded  a  new  religion  that  differentiated  them  from  their  patrons,  the  owners  of  the 
rubber  plantations,  and  that  provided  them  with  some  meaning  and  belonging  in  the  far 
west  land  of  the  Amazon.  The  emergence  of  Santo  Daime  in  the  far  state  of  Acre 
follows  the  contention  of  Smith  et  al.  that  affirms  that  collective  identity  is  socially 
constructed  through  intergroup  distinctions  marked  by  cultural  boundaries.  According  to 
Smith  et  al.  religious  groups  "may  more  readily  construct  meaningful  distinction  through 
symbolic  boundaries  that  strengthen  their  morally  orienting  collective  identities"  (1998: 
97).  Once  presented  with  the  ayahuasca  vine  by  the  indigenous  people  of  the  area, 
Mestre  Irineu  found  a  way  of  gaining  a  sense  of  power  through  the  sacred  realm  and  of 
constructing  a  religious  community  for  him  and  his  fellow  rubber-taper  fi-iends.  Santo 
Daime  did  not  bring  to  the  nordestinos  the  wealth  that  they  had  hoped  for,  but  through 
the  use  of  the  ayahuasca,  it  brought  them  in  touch  with  the  sacred  realm  and  a  sense  of 
community,  which  helped  them  endure  their  years  of  peonage  in  the  Amazon.'' 

Santo  Daime  was  bom  within  the  forest  in  the  1930s  and  reached  the  cities  in  the 
1980s.  It  spread  widely,  particularly  among  the  lower  sectors  of  the  Brazilian  population 
attempting  to  settle  in  the  rain  forest  even  though  members  were  harassed  by  the 

The  laborers  that  came  from  the  backlands  of  the  northeast  of  Brazil  to  work  as  rubber  tapers  in  the 
Amazon  found  themselves  trapped  in  debt  peonage  and  were  forced  to  work  in  a  "green  hell"  fraught  with 
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authorities.  In  1981  Mestre  Irineu's  successor,  Sebastiao,  decided  to  leave  Rio  Branco 
and  settle  in  the  village  of  Mapia  in  the  State  of  Amazon,  which  today  has  about  700 
inhabitants  who  live  a  simple,  ecologically  sensitive  life  without  money,  electricity  or 
running  water.  Mapia,  and  Sebastiao's  magnetic  personality,  held  a  romantic  appeal  for 
city  dwellers  including  some  well-known  Brazilian  TV  stars.  The  result  was  that  the 
Santo  Daime  acquired  a  glamorous,  fashionable  image  in  the  mid-1980s,  resuhing  in 
rapid  growth  and  the  establishment  of  new  churches  in  all  the  major  cities.  The  Mapia 
group  of  people,  who  were  poor  and  illiterate,  found  themselves  outnumbered  by 
sophisticated  city  people  who  caused  inevitable  friction.  Many  of  these  newcomers  were 
involved  in  New  Age  spiritual  practices  and  personal  development  workshops.  Both 
Santo  Daime  and  Uniao  do  Vegetal  developed  into  religions  of  the  middle  sectors  of  the 
population  in  Brazil  and  are  popular  in  all  the  major  cities  of  the  country.  In  Brasilia,  the 
capital  city  of  Brazil,  for  example,  Santo  Daime 's  community  is  quite  an  eclectic  one, 
made  up  of  university  teachers,  anthropologists,  public  clerks,  artists,  journalists, 
businessmen,  meditation  and  yoga  teachers,  psychologists,  a  variety  of  therapists,  and  so 
on.^ 

Branches  of  the  Santo  Daime  church  have  been  established  in  Japan,  the  USA, 
Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  France  and  Britain.  Some 
members  regard  the  expansion  in  Brazil  as  a  prelude  to  becoming  a  worldwide  religion. 
There  are  many  positive  factors  for  the  Santo  Daime  as  a  religion  of  post-modernity.  Its 
origins  in  the  rain  forest,  the  use  of  a  traditional  sacred  plant  medicine  and  the 
ecologically  aware  lifestyle  of  the  Mapia  community  paint  an  attractive  image,  one  of 


physical  dangers  (Page,  1995:  93). 

'  http://www.geocities.com/RainForest/5949/murilo5.htm 
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being  uncorrupted  and  in  touch  with  nature.  Its  holistic  viewpoint  accords  with  the 
prevailing  New  Age  philosophy  where  physical,  psychological,  and  spiritual  well-being 
are  all  seen  as  one.  Santo  Daime  allows  for  an  individual  spiritual  experience  in  the  here 
and  now,  but  most  of  all,  it  brings  people  into  contact  with  the  divine  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  established  European  religions.  One  might  add  that  it  is  the  religious  equivalent 
to  fast  food,  providing  spiritual  nourishment  without  thorough  preparation.^  Santo  Daime 
fits  well  with  the  theory  Simth  et  al.,  which  says  that  "a  religious  movement  that  unites 
both  clear  cultural  distinction  and  intense  social  engagement  will  be  capable  of  thriving 
in  a  pluralistic  modem  society"  (1998:  90). 

Protestants  in  Action 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  when  the  Catholic  Church  started  to  lose  its 
monopoly  in  Brazil,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  arrived  from  Scotland  and  founded  the 
Congregational  church  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  1855.  Four  years  later  in  1859  Presbyterian 
missionaries  arrived  from  the  United  States.  They  proselytized  and  founded  private 
schools.  Later,  American  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Episcopalians  also  arrived,  opened 
churches,  and  sought  Brazilian  converts.  These  missionaries  not  only  intended  to  convert 
Brazilians  but  also  to  influence  Brazilian  culture  because  they  viewed  some  aspects  of  it 
as  sinful,  such  as  music,  dancing,  and  carnival.  Thus,  they  wanted  to  introduce  Protestant 
patterns  of  behavior  and  reproduce  the  American  churches  they  had  left  in  America. 
American  Protestants  in  Brazil  were  able  to  attract  a  modest  number  of  converts  and 
convince  them  to  reject  things  that  they  thought  were  detrimental  to  their  spiritual 
growth,  such  as  the  use  of  alcohol,  dancing,  carnival,  and  promiscuity  (Page,  1995:  373). 

*  http://www.csp.org/nicholas/face.html 


Protestant  converts  remained  a  small  minority  until  the  second  decade  of  the  20th 
century  when  a  charismatic  branch  of  the  Protestant  church  arrived  in  Brazil — the 
Pentecostals.  Pentecostalism  teaches  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  urges  its 
converts  to  follow  a  strict  moral  code,  and  calls  on  its  believers  to  seek  a  religious 
experience  that  matches  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the  apostles  of  Christ. 
They  believe  in  the  ability  to  speak  in  tongues  as  well  as  in  the  ability  to  cure  the  sick  and 
make  prophesy.  In  contrast  to  the  classical  Protestant  churches,  Pentecostal  services  are 
highly  emotional  and  spontaneous  (Page,  1995:  374),  which  played  an  important  role  in 
attracting  followers  in  Brazil  because  people  could  express  themselves  during  worship. 
They  could  sing,  shout,  applaud,  dance,  and  even  bring  their  musical  instruments  to  aid 
during  the  service.  Joseph  Page  pointed  out  that  "their  freewheeling  style  of  worship  was 
well  suited  to  Brazilian  temperament"  (1995:  375).  The  fact  that  Pentecostals  did  not 
openly  try  to  impose  their  American  culture  on  Brazilian  people  was  also  an  important 
factor  in  the  upsurge  of  popularity  of  Pentecostalism  in  Brazil. 

Pentecostalism  did  not  begin  to  enjoy  a  rapid  growth  until  the  1950s  and  the 
1 960s.  This  growth  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  Much  of  the  development  of 
Pentecostalism  in  Brazil  is  due  to  the  growth  of  Brazilian  industry,  which  increased  the 
size  of  the  working  class.  The  urban  setting  fostered  a  sense  of  alienation  and 
bewilderment  among  people  who  sought  for  community  and  certainty.  Many  were  able 
to  find  this  sense  of  community  and  certainty  in  Pentecostal  congregations. 
Pentecostalism  in  Brazil  became  the  faith  of  the  poor  and  disenfranchised.  Brazilian 
sociologist,  Cecilia  Mariz  (1994),  contended  that  the  vertiginous  growth  of 
Pentecostalism  in  Brazil  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  helps  people  to  cope  with  poverty. 
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For  Mariz,  "When  the  Brazilian  poor  go  to  a  Pentecostal  church,  they  are  looking  for  an 
enchanted  religion  with  magic,  miracles,  and  emotion,  as  perhaps  middle-class  people  do, 
because  they  already  have  had  magic,  miracles,  and  emotion  in  their  previous  religions" 
(1994:  8).  Instead,  they  go  to  a  Pentecostal  church  because  they  are  trying  to  control  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Brazilian  society,  such  as  modernization  and 
industrialization,  and  create  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  for  their  families.  For  Mariz, 
people's  religion  is  above  all  a  source  of  meaning.  Thus,  she  contended  that  one  cannot 
explain  the  growth  of  Pentecostalism  in  Brazil  solely  on  poor  people's  utilitarian 
interests. 

Anthropologist,  John  Burdick,  called  Pentecostalism  a  "cult  of  affliction,"  a 
religion  that  does  not  call  for  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  suffering  but  rather 
promises  prompt  relief  (1993:  67).  Historian,  R.  Andrew  Chesnut  ( 1 997),  went  a  step 
further  than  Mariz  and  Burdick  and  said  that  the  reason  for  the  enormous  success  of 
Pentecostalism  in  attracting  Brazilian's  popular  classes  is  that  it  offers  a  powerful  remedy 
of  faith  healing.  For  Chesnut,  most  people  convert  to  Pentecostalism  during  or  shortly 
after  a  serious  illness.  Thus,  poverty-related  illnesses  and  faith  healing  provide  the  key  to 
understanding  the  growth  of  Pentecostalism  in  Brazil,  and  also  in  much  of  Latin  America. 

Protestantism  in  Brazil  continues  to  grow.  According  to  IBGE  figures,  between 
1980  and  1990,  the  number  of  Protestants  in  Brazil  jumped  from  7.9  to  16  million,  60  to 
80%  of  whom  are  Pentecostals  (Vasquez,  1998:  76).  A  more  dynamic,  syncretic  form  of 
Pentecostalism  has  also  emerged  in  Brazil,  which  is  referred  to  by  scholars  as  Neo- 
Pentecostalism.  The  most  popular  of  these  Neo-Pentecostal  churches  is  the  home  grown 
Universal  Church  {Igreja  Universal  do  Reino  de  Deus),  which  combines  elements  of 
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Pentecostalism,  Umbanda,  and  Catholicism  (Sigmund,  1999:  214).  The  Universal 
Church  started  in  1977  in  Rio  and  by  the  mid-1990s  had  hundreds  of  churches  across  the 
country;  a  membership  of  several  million;  a  collection  of  tithes  of  $1  billion  per  year;  and 
the  ownership  of  Brazil's  third  largest  television  network,  thirty  radio  stations,  two 
newspapers,  a  bank,  and  other  businesses  (Sigmund,  1999:  214).  Sigmund  said  that  the 
Universal  Church  has  attracted  a  large  number  of  people  from  the  poorest  and  least 
educated  segments  of  the  population  because  it  bases  its  pastoral  model  on  three 
theological  responses  to  the  primary  needs  and  desires  of  its  followers:  (1)  claims  of 
cures  of  any  and  all  diseases,  including  cancer  and  AIDS;  (2)  exorcism,  which  is  mainly 
aimed  at  the  Afro-Brazilian  spiritism  which  permeates  much  of  the  masses;  and  (3) 
promises  of  financial  success  (1999:  215). 

Religious  scholar,  Manuel  Vasquez,  observed  that  "within  Pentecostalism,  the 
fastest  growing  churches  are  those  that  can  be  categorized  as  cura  divina  (divine  healing 
or  deliverance)  movements  which  offer  miracle  cures  and  exorcism  to  their  faith"  (1998: 
76).  He  also  added  that  due  to  increasing  secularization  and  social  differentiation  in 
Brazilian  urban  society,  Pentecostalism  fosters  the  patriarchal  forms  of  organization  that 
in  the  past  ordered  rural  life.  The  pastor  assumes  the  role  of  the  powerful  parental 
authority  in  place  of  the  patron  (the  rural  boss),  thus  offering  a  "refuge"  to  the  displaced 
rural  people  who  live  in  baffling  and  precarious  urban  settings  (1998:  78).  Vasquez's 
main  contention  was  that  in  Pentecostal  groups  what  drives  people  is  "their  thirst  for 
justification  and  salvation/liberation"  and  that  conversion  to  Pentecostalism  is  "ultimately 
about  transcendence  or  in  Paul  Tillich's  words,  about  facing  the  'threat  of  non-being,'  at 
the  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  existential  levels."  Thus,  "person  and  communal 
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empowerment  are  mere  by-products — clearly  important  ones — of  a  deeper  quest  for 
eternal  life"  (1998:  84).  In  summary,  while  Pentecostalism  helps  the  Brazilian  urban 
poor  and  disenfranchised  cope  with  poverty,  giving  them  "a  certain  level  of 
empowerment  with  personal,  household  and  local  dimensions,  it  offers  a  radical  break 
with  the  broken,  unjust  present,  promising  fullness  of  life  with  Jesus  Christ's  second 
coming"  (Vasquez,  1998:  97).  Pentecostalism  also  provides  "the  poor  an  ethos  of 
discipline,  a  strong  sense  of  self  worth,  and  a  plausible  theodicy  to  explain  and  make 
bearable  the  problem  of  evil  and  to  negotiate  the  conditions  imposed  by  late  capitalism" 
(Vasquez,  1998:  97),  which  are  the  reasons  it  has  attained  such  popularity  among  the 
urban  poor  in  Brazil.  The  emergence  and  success  of  Pentecostalism  within  the  lower 
sectors  of  the  Brazilian  population  support  the  theory  of  religious  economies  proposed  by 
Finke  and  Stark.  Finke  and  Stark  contended  that  "the  natural  state  of  religious  economies 
is  one  in  which  a  variety  of  religious  groups  successfully  cater  to  the  special  needs  and 
interests  of  specific  market  segments"  and  that  the  success  of  a  religion  will  depend  upon 
the  strategies  used  to  gain  followers  (1992:  1 8).  Pentecostalism  has  employed  very 
effective  methods  of  gaining  new  members  using  a  variety  of  tactics,  which  include 
greater  lay  participation,  emphasis  on  the  Bible,  exorcism,  emotional  spirituality,  revivals 
and  miracle  healing,  moralizing  against  drinking  and  adultery,  and  the  acceptance  of 
people  with  afflictions  (Sigmund,  1999:  213).  As  Paul  E.  Sigmund  pointed  out, 
"Pentecostals  have  had  greater  success  because  they  have  responded  more  effectively  to 
people's  suffering,  needs  and  fears  than  either  conservative  or  progressive  Catholicism" 
(1999:  213).  Pentecostalism  will  continue  to  flourish  in  Brazil  as  long  as  there  are  people 
in  need  of  health  care  and  of  a  community  that  helps  them  endure  the  hardship  of 
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poverty.  Unless  income  is  better  distributed  and  the  country  provides  adequate  work 
wages,  education,  and  healtli  care  to  its  population,  Pentecostalism  is  sure  to  continue 
serving  the  lower  sectors  of  the  Brazilian  population. 

Buddhism  Arrives  in  Brazil  - 

In  the  first  years  of  the  20th  century  another  religion,  Buddhism,  became  part  of 
the  Brazilian  religious  field.  Buddhism  was  brought  to  Brazil  by  Japanese  immigrants 
who  began  to  arrive  at  the  port  of  Santos  in  Sao  Paulo  State  in  1908  under  an  agreement 
between  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Japanese  immigration  companies  (Rocha,  2000b). 
Until  the  mid-1 920s  Japanese  immigration  was  relatively  insignificant.  However,  in  the 
period  between  1924  and  1933,  it  became  the  second  largest  migratory  current,  totaling 
1 10,000  people  (Fausto,  1993:  262).  Since  slavery  was  abolished  in  1888,  the  Brazilian 
Government  needed  laborers  for  the  plantations.  During  that  same  time,  Japan  was 
leaving  the  feudal  system  behind  and  going  through  a  period  of  economic  difficulties, 
which  adversely  affected  the  rural  communities.  Encouraged  by  the  Meiji  Government 
(1868-1912)  that  wanted  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  land,  thousands  of  Japanese 
immigrated  to  Brazil  (Rocha,  2000b). 

During  the  first  years  after  the  Japanese  arrival  in  Brazil,  their  most  popular 
religion  was  State  Shintoism  (the  cult  of  the  Emperor).  Although  many  scholars  have 
argued  that  Buddhism  was  not  disseminated  in  Brazil  before  World  War  11,  a  historian, 
Ricardo  Gon9alves,  affirmed  that  temples  were  established  prior  to  1945.  Gon9alves  said 
that  the  first  Japanese  ship,  Kasato  Maru,  which  docked  in  Brazil  in  1908.  carried  a 
Buddhist  priest  on  board  who  established  a  temple  in  Bauru,  in  Sao  Paulo  State  (Rocha, 
2000b).  Rocha  explained  that  even  though  it  is  perfectly  acceptable  that  there  were 
Buddhist  congregations  in  Brazil  prior  to  World  War  II,  the  idea  that  immigrants'  lives 


were  centered  around  the  cult  of  the  Emperor  is  also  an  acceptable  supposition. 
Buddhism  did  not  become  institutionalized  in  Brazil  until  the  1950s,  after  World  War  II, 
when  several  religious  institutions  in  Japan  sent  official  missionaries  to  establish  temples 
and  proselytize  in  Brazil  (Rocha,  2000b). 

Although  Buddhism  arrived  in  Brazil  with  the  Japanese  immigrants  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  20th  century,  Brazilians  of  non- Japanese  descent  did  not  begin  seeking 
out  Zen  Buddhism  until  the  late  1970s.  In  1968,  the  headquarters  of  a  Zen  Buddhist 
temple,  Sootoo  Zenshuu,  in  Japan  sent  a  monk,  Ryotan  Tokuda,  to  Sao  Paulo  as  a 
missionary.  Upon  arriving  in  Brazil,  he  opened  a  temple  to  non- Japanese  Brazilians.  In 
1 976,  working  together  with  the  new  Brazilian  practitioners,  Tokuda  founded  the  first 
Zen  monastery  of  Latin  America  in  the  State  of  Espfrito  Santo. 

Later  in  the  1 990s  the  North  American  Tibetan  boom  fueled  the  growth  of  Zen 
Buddhism  among  the  Brazilian  upper  class.  The  transnational  movement  of  Buddhism  in 
this  period,  mediated  by  Hollywood  and  American  celebrities  turned  Buddhists, 
revitalized  Buddhism  in  Brazil  once  again  for  those  seeking  "ancient  wisdom"  and  a 
more  ethical  world  (Rocha,  2000a).  Since  then.  Buddhism  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
media  attention  in  Brazil.  For  example,  in  June  of  1998,  important  Brazilian  magazines 
published  three  articles  on  the  expansion  of  Buddhism  in  Brazil  and  its  famous  adherents 
(television  stars,  politicians,  etc).  An  article  in  Elle  magazine  in  the  mid-1990s  estimated 
the  number  of  Buddhist  practitioners  to  be  around  500,000,  distributed  among  the 
Tibetan,  Nichiren,  Sooka  Gakkai  (150,000  adherents),  Joodo  Shinshuu,  Joodo  Shu, 
Shingon,  Theravaada,  and  Zen  schools  (Rocha,  2000a).  According  to  the  statistics,  a 
great  majority  of  Brazilian  Buddhist  practitioners  come  from  Roman  Catholic  families. 


What  statistics  do  not  show  is  that  Brazilians  often  migrate  from  one  religion  to  another, 
often  practicing  more  than  one  religion  at  the  same  time.  Furthermore,  even  though  the 
1991  census  declares  only  0.2%  of  the  Brazilian  population  as  Buddhist,  it  does  not 
explain  the  fact  that  for  most  Brazilians,  Buddhism  is  more  a  "philosophy,"  a  "way  of 
life,"  than  a  religion.  Zen  Buddhism  is  often  viewed  as  a  meditation  technique  that  helps 
to  relieve  stress.  Many  Brazilians  continue  being  Roman  Catholic  while  adopting 
Buddhism.  When  asked  which  religion  they  profess,  they  usually  state  that  they  are 
Catholic  (because  they  were  baptized)  or  have  no  religious  ties  (if  they  do  not  profess  any 
religion)  even  though  they  might  have  adopted  Buddhism  as  a  way  of  life  (Rocha, 
2000a).  Zen  Buddhism  in  Brazil  is  mainly  associated  with  urban  cosmopolitanism,  class 
distinction  through  taste,  and  the  construction  of  the  imagined  worlds  of  the  exotic  other. 

Rocha  explained  that  it  is  precisely  because  of  Buddhism's  mysterious  quality,  of 
its  non-popular  appeal,  that  it  has  become  fashionable  in  Brazil.  Rocha's  contention  was 
that,  by  adhering  to  Buddhism,  Brazilians  show  how  cosmopolitan  and  savvy  they  are  of 
such  a  different,  exotic-tumed-fashionable  religion.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
enormous  gap  between  rich  and  poor  and  the  critical  Brazilian  socio-economic  situation, 
it  is  clear  that  by  becoming  fashionable.  Buddhism  has  been  employed  successfully  as  a 
marker  of  social  distinction  to  be  used  in  opposition  to  the  'backward'  Catholic  lower 
classes,  while  forging  a  connection  between  Brazilian  urban  elite  and  its  emulated  peers 
overseas.  Rocha's  informants  have  juxtaposed  Buddhism  with  values  such  as  non- 
violence, inner  peace,  compassion,  equality,  justice,  love,  happiness,  and  harmony.  Thus, 
Buddhism  becomes  attractive  since  such  a  set  of  values  work  as  a  powerfiil  antidote  for 
life  in  stressful  and  violent  Brazilian  urban  centers. 
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Pluralization  within  the  Catholic  Church 
During  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Brazil  went 
through  a  crisis  that  started  after  World  War  II  and  that  resulted  from  the  rapid 
transformation  of  Brazilian  society  without  an  accompanying  transformation  of  the 
Church.  The  manifestations  of  the  Church's  crisis  included  a  resistance  to  secularization, 
the  dramatic  growth  of  Protestantism  and  Spiritism,  a  decline  in  mass  attendance,  a 
vocation  crisis,  a  growth  of  the  Left,  and  a  loss  of  influence  among  the  dominant  classes 
and  the  urban  working  classes.  For  three  decades,  from  the  1 920s  to  1 950s,  the  Catholic 
Church  promoted  a  more  conservative  form  of  Catholicism  in  order  to  counter  the 
secularist  tendencies  of  the  time.  This  new  model  of  the  Church,  also  known  as  the  neo- 
Christendom  model,  reached  its  apogee  under  Getulio  Vargas's  leadership  (1930  to 
1945).  During  that  period,  the  Church  remained  politically  conservative,  was  opposed  to 
other  religions,  maintained  a  strong  influence  over  the  education  system,  and  was  in  favor 
of  hierarchy  and  order.  In  summary,  through  the  neo-Christendom  model,  the  Church 
tried  to  revitalize  its  presence  in  Brazilian  society  (Mainwaring,  1986:  27). 

By  the  end  of  the  Worid  War  II,  the  Church  was  no  longer  able  to  fight 
secularization,  maintain  monopolization  and  use  the  state  to  influence  society,  and 
prevent  the  fact  that  Brazilian  society  was  changing  rapidly.  The  expansion  of  other 
religions,  such  as  Protestantism,  Spiritism,  and  Afro-Brazilian  religions  (especially 
Umbanda),  made  it  clear  that  the  Church  was  not  reaching  the  masses  in  Brazil.  This  was 
also  made  clear  by  the  fact  that,  even  though  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  the 
population  declared  itself  Catholic,  only  a  minority  participated  actively  in  the  Church. 
Protestantism  and  Umbanda  grew  especially  among  the  popular  classes,  indicating  that 
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Catholicism  was  losing  its  grip  on  the  masses.  This  fact  alarmed  the  Catholic  Church. 
Spiritism  was  also  making  inroads  and  many  people  who  declared  themselves  Catholic 
stopped  attending  Church  to  go  to  the  Spiritist  center. 

The  decade  between  1955  and  1965  saw  some  significant  changes  in  the  Brazilian 
Catholic  Church  fostered  by  the  replacement  of  Pious  XII  by  John  XXIII,  who  was  much 
more  liberal  than  his  predecessor.  John  XXIII  implemented  changes  that  were  much 
more  in  tune  with  the  modem  secular  world-more  committed  to  improving  the  lot  of 
human  beings  on  Earth  and  promoting  social  justice  (Mainwaring,  1986:  43).  In  1 962 
John  XXIII  promoted  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  emphasized  the  social  mission  of  the 
Church,  affirmed  the  importance  of  the  laity  in  the  Church,  developed  the  notion  of  the 
Church  as  people  of  God,  called  for  ecumenical  dialog,  made  the  liturgy  more  accessible, 
and  introduced  several  other  changes. 

In  1964  Brazil  witnessed  a  military  coup  that  led  to  21  years  of  dictatorship.  In 
the  beginning  the  Catholic  Church  supported  the  State's  strategy  to  combat  the  spread  of 
communism  in  Brazil,  a  fear  that  was  fueled  by  the  communist  revolution  in  Cuba.  Soon, 
however,  the  Brazilian  Catholic  Church  became  aware  of  the  radical  position  taken  by  the 
new  dictatorship.  Throughout  the  dictatorship  the  Brazilian  Catholic  Church  was  not 
silent  concerning  the  violation  of  human  rights  that  occurred,  especially  from  1968  to 
1973,  the  most  repressive  years  of  the  authoritarian  rule.  In  an  attempt  to  develop  a  new 
model  for  the  Church  that  would  have  closer  human  relations,  bishops,  priests,  and  nuns 
in  Brazil  started  ecclesial  base  communities  (CEBs),  beginning  around  1963.  The  CEBs 
were  small  groups,  at  the  grassroots  level,  that  met  every  week  to  discuss  the  Bible  and 
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its  relevance  to  contemporary  issues.  Trying  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  masses,  and  due 
to  the  shortage  of  priests,  CEBs  fostered  a  greater  participation  of  the  lay  people  in  the 
Church.  The  CEBs  did  not  witness  real  growth  until  the  early  1970s,  when  wave  of  lay 
leaders  emerged.  Through  CEBs,  the  Brazilian  Church  developed  a  structure  to  reach  the 
masses,  thus  competing  with  other  religious  movements  that  had  been  gaining  space 
within  the  Brazilian  religious  field.  The  emergence  of  CEBs  in  Brazil  confirms  Finke 
and  Stark's  theory  of  religious  economies,  which  says  that  the  success  of  religious  bodies 
"will  depend  upon  the  polity,  their  clergy,  their  religious  doctrines,  and  their 
evangelization  techniques"  (1992:  17).  Through  CEBs,  the  Church  tried  to  reach  the 
masses  and  engage  the  laity,  thus  energizing  their  method  of  evangelization.  However, 
CEBs,  or  the  Church  of  the  Poor  as  they  were  called,  failed  to  attract  most  of  the  poor. 
The  failure  of  CEBs  opened  even  more  a  space  for  The  Pentecostals  and  Umbandistas 
(practitioners  of  Umbanda)  to  attract  the  urban  poor. 

With  the  failure  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  attracting  the  urban  poor,  in  the  1 980s 
Pope  John  Paul  II  called  for  a  new  evangelization,  which  would  include  a  revival  of  the 
traditional  spirituality  and  rituals  (Sigmund,  1999:  217).  This  trend  took  many  clergymen 
back  to  pre-Vatican  II  type  of  piety,  in  some  cases  mimicking  the  successful  techniques 
used  by  the  Pentecostals  to  evangelize  the  masses,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  emergence 
of  a  new  type  of  Catholicism — the  Charismatic  movement.  The  Pentecostal  techniques 
used  by  the  Charismatics  include  an  emphasis  on  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  heal 
physical,  emotional,  and  material  distress;  the  ability  to  speak  in  tongues;  and  the  practice 
of  lively  emotive  religious  services  (Margolis,  2001).  In  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  for 
example,  the  Charismatics,  led  by  the  thirty-four-year-old  priest  named  Marcelo  Rossi, 


fill  churches  and  stadiums  reviving  faith,  building  a  sense  of  community,  and  promoting 
lay  participation  within  the  Catholic  Church  (Sigmund,  1999:  217).  The  popularity  of  the 
Charismatic  movement  in  Sao  Paulo  perfectly  illustrates  Finke  and  Stark's  theory  of 
religious  economies  that  contends  that  the  relative  success  of  religious  bodies  depend 
upon  their  polity,  their  clergy,  their  religious  doctrines,  and  their  evangelization 
techniques  (1992:  17). 

The  Charismatic  movement,  however,  has  stirred  internal  tensions  in  the  Brazilian 
Catholic  Church  because  the  Bishops'  Conference  has  set  forth  a  series  of  strict 
conditions  to  control  the  movement  and  prevent  it  from  deviating  from  post-Vatican  11 
beliefs  and  practices.  This  internal  tension  between  the  progressive  Church  and  the 
conservative  Charismatic  movement  has  kept  the  Church  from  forming  a  united  front 
against  Pentecostalism  (Sigmund,  1999:  218),  thus  giving  more  space  for  Pentecostals  to 
reach  those  who  are  not  absorbed  by  either  faction  of  the  Church.  This  lack  of  unity 
within  the  Catholic  Church  illustrates  the  subcultural  identity  theory  of  Smith  et  al  that 
says  that  faith  thrives  on  plurality,  tension,  and  conflict.  While  the  Brazilian  Catholic 
Church  benefits  from  the  formation  of  a  movement  with  a  mass  appeal  such  as  the 
Charismatic,  it  remains  unable  to  satisfy  all  consumer  preferences  in  Brazil.  More 
specifically,  using  Stark  and  Finke' s  theory,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Brazil  cannot  shape 
its  appeal  to  suit  the  needs  of  its  progressive  and  conservative  factions  at  the  same  time 
without  sacrificing  its  appeal  to  one  or  the  other.  As  a  result,  other  religious  bodies  will 
acquire  the  share  of  the  market  that  the  Church  is  not  able  to  satisfy. 
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Spiritism:  A  Quest  for  Reason 

As  we  saw  in  the  first  chapter.  Spiritism  arrived  in  Brazil  around  1 860,  brought 
from  France  by  a  small  group  of  Brazilian  and  French  intellectuals.  Around  that  time  the 
Catholic  Church  was  starting  to  lose  its  hegemony  in  Brazil,  and  intellectuals  were  united 
to  change  the  face  of  Brazil  by  cultivating  positivist  and  evolutionist  ideas.  The  Church, 
already  experiencing  difficulties  with  the  State  led  by  the  agnostic  Mason  Emperor, 
Pedro  II,  also  lacked  enough  priests  to  serve  the  Brazilian  population.  Thus,  Spiritism 
arrived  in  Brazil  during  a  time  when  the  Catholic  Church  no  longer  was  able  to  cater  to 
the  special  needs,  interests,  and  wants  of  all  segments  of  society.  Brazilian  intellectuals 
were  one  of  the  segments  of  society  that  sought  more  than  the  Church  was  able  to 
provide.  Influenced  by  positivism,  the  elite  in  Brazil  was  on  a  quest  for  reason.  They 
wanted  to  obtain  answers  to  the  many  questions  they  had  about  the  spiritual  world,  and 
Kardec's  doctrine  seemed  to  give  them  much  more  plausible  answers  than  the  traditional 
Catholic  Church  did.  Indeed,  during  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  Kardec's 
doctrine  was  much  more  in  tune  with  the  ideas  of  the  time  than  the  Romanized  Church  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.  While  the  intellectuals  of  the  19th  century  sought  reason,  the  Church 
taught  their  flock  about  faith.  Spiritism,  thus,  became  the  antidote  for  what  the  elite  of 
Brazil  perceived  as  backward  and  unscientific;  it  provided  a  doctrine  that  was  based  on 
the  evolution  of  the  spirit  and  in  tune  with  the  fashionable  Darwinist  theory.  ; 

Spiritism  provided  its  followers  with  a  new  sense  of  identity  and  meaning  by 
inculcating  in  them  a  new  orientation  toward  life  and  the  world  through  the  belief  in 
karma,  reincarnation,  spiritual  communication,  and  especially  through  the  belief  in  the 
evolution  of  the  spirit.  Spiritism  also  provided  its  first  followers  with  a  collective  identity 
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that  differentiated  them  from  the  rest  of  society  who,  according  to  their  social  class  at  the 
time,  either  kept  their  Christian  beliefs  or  followed  their  Afro-Brazilian  roots.  Smith  et 
al.  explained  that  "social  groups  know  who  they  are  in  large  measure  by  knowing  who 
they  are  not"  (1998:  91).  Thus,  the  Brazilian  intellectuals  who  first  adopted  Spiritism 
were  able  to  construct  their  collective  identity  by  negating  the  old  established  order 
provided  by  the  Catholic  Church.  They  also  were  able  to  be  in  touch  with  the  spiritual 
world  through  mediums,  a  practice  that  was  already  common  in  the  slave  quarters 
through  Afro-Brazilian  rituals.  Even  though  the  slaves  practiced  mediumship  religions 
that  allegedly  made  contact  with  spirits,  the  white  intellectuals  of  Brazil  did  not  want  to 
identify  themselves  with  such  practices.  Smith  et  al.  explained  that  "ingroups  establish 
what  it  means  to  be  'in'  primarily  by  contrasting  with  outgroups  whose  members  are 
'out'"  (1998:  91).  By  establishing  their  boundaries,  the  first  generation  of  Spiritists  in 
Brazil  was  able  to  practice  a  mediumship  religion  and  still  not  be  labeled  as  backwards. 
Following  the  line  of  thought  of  Smith  et  al..  Spiritists,  by  constructing  their  identity 
boundaries  vis-a-vis  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Afro-Brazilian  religions  of  the  1 9th 
century,  were  able  to  produce  a  satisfying  collective  identity  that  enabled  them  to  grow  in 
size  and  strength  in  Brazil. 

Throughout  the  years,  Spiritism  established  itself  as  the  religion  of  those  who 
sought  more  reason  than  faith  in  their  religious  beliefs  and  practices.  Usually  people  who 
sought  a  more  positivist  approach  to  their  beliefs  were  those  who  had  achieved  a  certain 
level  of  formal  education.  Thus,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Spiritism  has  attracted  the 
middle  and  upper-middle  sectors  of  the  Brazilian  society  since  its  arrival  in  Brazil  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century.  As  I  show  later  in  this  dissertation,  the  practice  of  Spiritism 


requires  a  certain  amount  of  dedication  and  study  of  Kardec's  doctrine.  Therefore,  only 
those  able  to  afford  Spiritist  books  and  magazines  were  able  to  fully  understand  the 
spirits'  message  recorded  in  Kardec's  books  and  in  the  hundreds  of  books  that  were  later 
written  by  Brazilian  mediums. 

In  summary,  Spiritism  emerged  in  Brazil  during  a  period  in  which  the  original 
monopoly  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  losing  the  support  of  the  State  and  of  the  local 
elite,  thus  initiating  a  process  of  disintegration.  Spiritism  was  able  to  thrive  in  Brazil  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  catered  to  specific  needs  and  wants  of  a  group  of  people  who  sought 
reason  more  than  faith  in  their  contact  with  the  sacred.  Currently,  Spiritism  continues  to 
thrive  and  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  needs  of  Brazilians,  and  by  doing  so,  I  believe  it 
will  to  remain  part  of  the  Brazilian  patchwork  of  religions  for  many  years  yet  to  come. 

Conclusion 

While  Berger  contended  that  religion  has  played  a  very  important  role  in 
providing  meaningful  integration  to  society,  he  viewed  this  meaningful  integration  as  an 
overarching  canopy  of  meanings,  values,  and  beliefs.  For  him,  this  age-old  function  of 
religion  was  seriously  threatened  by  pluralization  because  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
different  religious  traditions  to  integrate  a  plurality  of  social  life— words  in  one 
overarching  and  comprehensive  worldview — thus,  weakening  the  hold  of  religion  on 
society  and  on  the  individual  (1974:  79-80). 

Even  though  Berger  was  right  when  he  asserted  that  within  a  pluralistic  religious 
arena  faith  is  no  longer  socially  given  but  must  be  individually  achieved,  he  was  wrong  in 
his  contention  that  pluralization  weakens  the  grip  of  religion  on  society  and  on  the 
individual.  Religious  pluralism  in  Brazil  did  not  undermine  the  Brazilian  people's 
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religiosity  at  all;  instead,  it  created  conditions  for  several  religions  to  thrive.  The 
patchwork  of  religions  that  form  the  Brazilian  pluralistic  religious  field  is  proof  that 
religion  is  more  alive  than  ever  in  Brazil.  The  various  religious  groups  that  emerged 
during  the  last  150  years  in  Brazil  have  strengthened  the  Brazilian  religious  field  and 
brought  people  even  closer  with  the  sacred  realm  than  when  the  Catholic  Church 
monopolized  the  entire  religious  arena.  During  the  time  that  the  Catholic  Church 
monopolized  the  Brazilian  religious  field,  it  produced  a  large  number  of  nominal 
believers  who  later  joined  other  religious  groups  that  were  better  able  to  cater  to  their  : 
needs  and  wants.  _     r,  ^   i  f  . 

The  Brazilian  religious  field  became  a  patchwork  of  religions  due  to  the  inherent 
inability  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  satisfy  the  different  tastes  of  the  secularized  urban 
population  of  Brazil.  Following  Finke  and  Stark's  line  of  thought,  pluralism  in  Brazil 
came  forth  because  of  the  inability  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  at  once  worldly  and 
otherworldly,  strict  and  permissive,  exclusive  and  inclusive,  and  still  respond  to  the 
various  needs  of  the  Brazilian  people.  The  various  religious  groups,  such  as  Candomble, 
Umbanda,  Santo  Daime,  Buddhism,  Pentecostalism,  Charismatic  Catholicism,  Christian 
Base  Communities,  and  Spiritism,  emerged  in  Brazil  to  fill  in  the  gap  left  by  the 
traditional  Catholic  Church.  They  were  able  to  thrive  in  the  subsequent  years  following 
their  emergence  by  offering  collective  identities  that  provided  their  adherents  not  only 
meaning  and  belonging,  but  also  solufion  to  their  personal  problems.  Today  the 
patchwork  of  religions  that  exists  in  Brazil  offer  not  a  sacred  canopy  of  meanings,  values, 
and  beliefs,  but  sacred  umbrellas  that  make  it  possible  for  the  very  diverse  urban 
population  of  Brazil  to  feel  comfortable  in  their  own  small  universe. 


CHAPTER  3 

UNDERSTANDING  NEW  RELIGIOUS  MOVEMENTS  AND 
CONVERSION  TO  SPIRITISM 

The  focus  of  this  dissertation  was  to  understand  why  people  in  Brazil  convert  to 
Spiritism.  Thus,  the  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  bring  together  theories  of  new  religious 
movements  (NRMs)  to  serve  as  a  base  for  my  discussion  of  conversion  to  Spiritism  in 
Brazil.  In  this  study  I  address  Spiritism  as  a  new  religious  movement  because  even 
though  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  Brazilian  religious  arena  for  over  a  century,  it  possesses 
all  of  the  aspects  that  characterize  new  contemporary  religious  movements,  which  are 
reviewed  below.  New  religious  movements  are,  in  fact,  not  new.  They  emerged  in  the 
1 8th  century  as  a  response  to  technological  innovations  that  shrank  the  world  through 
communications  and  travel,  giving  people  opportunities  "to  mine  traditions  in  order  to 
produce  shining  ideas  for  a  growing  religious  market"  (Hexham  and  Poewe,  1997:  46). 

Spiritism  is  an  offspring  of  Swedenborgianism,  an  1 8th-century  new  religious 
movement  founded  by  the  Swedish  philosopher,  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (1688  -1772). 
Swedenborg's  spiritual  writings  claimed  to  be  expositions  of  the  Bible  and  descriptions 
of  spiritual  truths  that  he  learned  through  dreams,  visions,  and  communications  with 
spirits.  Swedenborg's  teachings  had  an  immense  impact  in  Europe  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  they  gave  birth  to  numerous  new  religions.  Spiritism  was 
one  of  them.  Even  though  Spiritism  had  its  origins  in  19th-century  Europe,  today  it  is  a 
vibrant  religious  movement  that  shares  many  features  of  contemporary  new  religious 
movements,  such  as  an  emphasis  on  the  self,  on  primal  experiences,  and  on  science  and 
technology.  Primal  experiences  are  unusual  enough  that  society  tends  to  deny  that  they 
are  real.  They  usually  involve  such  things  as  dreams,  visions,  speaking  in  tongues. 
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spiritual  healing,  a  sense  presence,  notions  of  destiny,  fate,  and  sights  of  ghosts  (Hexham 
and  Poewe,  1997:  59-60).  Spiritism  is  a  movement  committed  to  reshaping  the  life  of  its 
followers  through  the  teachings  of  the  spirits.  Combining  old  and  new,  as  well  as  Asian 
and  Western  traditions,  it  is  a  religious  movement  that  has  become  very  attractive  to 
many  educated  professionals  in  Brazil,  especially  because  of  its  reputed  scientific  nature, 
its  therapeutic  practices,  and  its  focus  on  the  individual.  Despite  its  beginnings  in  France 
over  1 50  years  ago.  Spiritism  has  adapted  to  the  Brazilian  religious  environment,  and 
today  it  responds  to  the  needs  of  many  people  in  the  urban  areas  of  Brazil.  By  ^ 
spiritualizing  science  and  scientizing  the  spiritual.  Spiritism  gives  many  "unchurched" 
urban-educated  Brazilians  a  path  to  tread  that  helps  them  deal  with  the  problems  of 
modernity. 

The  social  scientific  approaches  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  mostly  from  the 
sociology  of  religion  because  relatively  little  exists  in  the  anthropology  of  religion 
literature  concerning  new  religious  movements~but  lots  on  messianic  and  millenarian 
movements. 

What  is  a  New  Religious  Movement? 
The  term  'new  religious  movements'  is  widely  used  by  academics  to  refer  to 
religious  groups  found  outside  mainstream  orthodoxy.  The  term  is  usually  used  to 
describe  a  'sect'  or  a  'cuh'  and  covers  a  large  number  of  religious  groups  (Wilson,  1982a: 
17).  Sects  have  been  defined  as  schismatic  movements  that  reject  the  social  order,  that 
are  theologically  and  doctrinally  grounded  with  a  prevailing  religious  tradition,  and  that 
are  concerned  primarily  with  preserving  a  purer  form  of  that  faith  (Robbins,  1988:  152). 
Cults  have  been  defined  as  "religious  movements  which  draw  their  inspiration  from 
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sources  other  than  the  primary  religion  of  the  culture,  and  which  are  not  schismatic 
movements  in  the  same  sense  as  sects  whose  concern  is  with  preserving  a  purer  form  of 
the  traditional  faith"  (Robbins,  1988:  152).  Sects  and  cults  are  considered  revitalization 
movements  because  they  attempt  to  revive  religious  traditions  through  practical 
irmovations  and  new  expressions  of  traditional  piety.  These  revitalization  movements  do 
not  produce  new  religions;  rather,  they  reaffirm  old  traditions  (Hexham  and  Poewe,  1997: 
36).  New  religious  movements,  on  the  other  hand,  break  with  existing  traditions  to  create 
something  new  that  previously  did  not  exist.  -   ■  "  t  i; 

What  energizes  new  religions  is  the  desire  to  create  an  entirely  new  world  culture 
(Hexham  and  Poewe,  1997:  346).  These  new  religions  are  usually  characterized  by  a 
combination  of  contemporary  technology,  therapy  and  medicine,  economic  enterprise, 
and  global  organization  (Swatos,  1998:  328).  New  religionists  selectively  extract  and 
combine  elements  they  find  significant  from  numerous  cultures  to  form  their  system  of 
beliefs  (Hexham  and  Poewe,  1997:  46).    Some  new  religious  movements  are  of  recent 
origin,  while  others  are,  in  fact,  contemporary  rediscoveries  or  re-combinations  of  old 
religious  and  cultural  themes  explored  by  former  groups.  A  great  number  of  these 
movements  are  cultural  transplants,  most  often  of  Asian  origin.  One  of  the  reasons  they 
are  perceived  as  a  novelty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  occurred  during  a  period  of  Western 
history  when  society  had  become  more  secularized.  The  process  of  secularization  was 
interpreted  by  many  scholars  to  mean  that  religion  was  in  decline.  Therefore,  the  rise  of 
new  religious  movements  has  been  perceived  as  a  novelty  because  their  emergence 
conflicted  with  what  many  social  scientists  had  predicted  about  religion  (Saliba,  1996:  9). 
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New  religious  movements  have  also  been  viewed  as  an  expression  of  revolt 
against  the  unquestioned  central  authority  not  only  of  orthodox  Christianity  but  also  of  a 
life  explained  and  ordered  by  specialists  and  dominated  by  the  intellect  (Hexham  and 
Poewe,  1997:  154).  Another  reason  that  new  religious  movements  have  been  viewed  as 
new  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  accompany  the  social  and  cultural  changes  of  the 
West.  With  geographic  boundaries  less  rigid  and  communication  more  widespread, 
people  are  being  exposed  to  a  wide  range  of  foreign  religions  as  well  as  to  new  religious 
movements.  Also,  new  religious  movements  have  an  aura  of  "new"  because  many 
people  who  join  them  are  embarking  on  a  totally  new  enterprise,  charting  for  themselves 
a  new  religious  route,  different  from  the  traditional  beliefs  with  which  they  were  raised 
(Saliba,  1996:  10). 

In  summary,  new  religious  movements  offer  people  new  ways  for  succeeding  in, 
or  escaping  from,  the  demands  of  everyday  life  in  the  modern  and  highly  rationalized 
world  (Wilson  and  Ikeda,  1984:  186).  They  introduce  their  members  to  highly  creative 
lifestyles  that  enable  them  to  envision  themselves  as  citizens  of  the  world,  energizing 
them  with  a  new  vision  of  the  world.  New  religious  movements  introduce  new  ways  of 
life  that  give  followers  a  reason  for  living  and  hope  for  the  future  (Hexham  and  Poewe, 
1997:  167). 

Why  Have  New  Religious  Movements  Emerged? 
Scholars  studying  new  religious  movements  have  suggested  a  number  of 
explanations  for  their  appearance  and  significance.  For  some  scholars,  the  rise  of  new 
religious  movements  in  the  Western  world  indicates  that  some  social  and  cultural  changes 
have  occurred,  making  the  soil  fertile  for  their  upsurge.  Speculation  is  abundant  on  their 


origins.  Here  I  will  highlight  some  of  the  dominant  themes  that  have  set  the  stage  for 
understanding  the  emergence  of  new  religious  movements  in  the  Western  world. 

The  rise  of  new  religious  movements  has  been  seen  as  a  response  to  cultural 
change  as  well  as  an  expression  of  cultural  continuity  (Dawson  1998:  42).  Under  the 
umbrella  of  response  to  cultural  change,  Dawson  identified  three  common  themes: 
changes  in  values,  changes  in  social  structure,  and  changes  in  the  role  and  character  of 
religious  institutions  (1998:  42).  Other  scholars  insisted  that  understanding  new  religious 
movements  is  more  complex  than  just  a  response  to  cultural  changes  (Bellah:  1976; 
Tipton:  1 982).  Rather,  they  saw  them  as  successors  to  the  counter-cultural  and  political 
movements  of  protest  that  flourished  in  the  1 960s. 

Under  the  umbrella  of  response  to  changes  in  the  social  structure,  scholars  of 
religion  pointed  out  that  the  rise  of  new  religious  movements  may  be  linked  to  a 
disorientation  stemming  from  the  de-institutionalization  of  many  aspects  of  'private'  life 
in  advanced  industrial  societies.  In  these  societies  families  cater  more  to  the  individual 
material  and  emotional  needs  of  their  children  and  try  to  promote  in  them  a  more 
independent  identity.  The  support  that  once  came  from  the  extended  family, 
neighborhoods,  churches,  voluntary  associations,  social  clubs,  and  more  personal 
workplaces  is  replaced  by  the  sole  support  of  the  nuclear  family  (Dawson  1998:  53). 

Thus,  some  scholars  see  the  new  religious  groups  as  mediators  between  the 
nuclear  family  and  the  world  of  corporate  and  government  bureaucracies.  Sociologists 
have  argued  that  the  resultant  polarization  of  social  life  between  extremes  of  private  and 
public  life  has  set  the  stage  for  a  new,  intense,  and  pervasive  identity  crisis  between 
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adolescents  and  young  adults  (Dawson  1998:  53-54).  British  sociologist,  Bryan  Wilson, 

stated  the  following: 

In  the  modem  world,  natural  community  has  largely  disappeared:  People 
no  longer  live,  learn,  work,  play,  marry,  and  die  in  the  same  community.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  people  hanker  after  the  benefits  of  community,  seek 
contexts  in  which  they  are  personally  known,  and  in  which  they  share 
responsibilities  with  others.  New  religious  movements  can  supply  precisely  this 
context  in  a  way  that  no  other  social  agency  can  do.  Other  activities — politics, 
economics,  even  recreation—are  denominated  by  specific  interests  and  exchange 
relationships—  only  the  family  shares  with  religion  the  idea  of  community  as  an 
end  in  itself,  and  the  modern  family,  now  nucleated,  is  too  small  to  fulfil  the 
functions  of  a  community.  Because  religious  activity  is  predicated  on 
transcendental  concepts,  because  sharing  and  caring  are  the  core  of  its  operation, 
because  the  celebration  of  the  community  in  which  the  truth  is  cherished— for  all 
these  reasons,  religious  groups  provide  intrinsic,  as  well  as  the  symbolic,  benefits 
of  community.  (1982:  134) 

According  to  Wilson  (1982a),  new  religions  indicate  an  area  of  need  among  the 
population,  and  their  success  indicates  the  spiritual,  social,  and  cultural  defects  of  our 
modem  times.  Thus,  many  have  seen  new  religious  movements  as  responses  to  the 
malaise  of  society.  In  the  West,  new  religious  movements  cater  to  an  individuated 
public,  often  recmiting  isolated  people  who  are  searching  for  personal  therapy,  encounter, 
and  a  lighter,  often  more  contractual  commitment  of  a  more  adventuring  kind  (Wilson, 
1982a:  24-25).  According  to  Warren  Lewis,  new  religious  movements  meet  the  needs 
that  society  is  unable  to  fulfill.  They  usually  ftanction  as  a  laboratory  within  which  social 
problems  experienced  by  society  can  be  worked  out,  and  they  can  be  seen  as  outlets  for  a 
society  seeking  the  resolution  of  its  own  cultural  needs  (Lewis,  1982:  191-206). 

Spiritism  in  Brazil  clearly  fits  this  model  proposed  by  Lewis.  Spiritist  centers 
function  as  clinics,  where  people  meet  on  a  regular  basis  to  learn  about  Spiritist  doctrine 
and  to  receive  assistance  for  their  personal  problems.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
problems  are  emotional,  and  at  the  Spiritist  centers  there  is  a  very  stmctured  support 
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system  designed  to  help  people  find  solutions  to  their  problems  under  the  light  of  Spiritist 
doctrine. 

In  James  Hunter's  view,  new  religious  movements  represent  an  effort  to 
reconstruct  the  world  socially  by  re-introducing  institutionally  reliable  meanings  upon 
existence  (1981:  7-9).  This  is  done  by  removing  people  from  the  existing  social  system 
and  placing  them  into  alternative  communal  arrangements  and  livelihoods,  by  giving 
people  alternative  life  goals  that  take  priority  over  work  and  love,  and  by  encouraging 
people  to  abandon  their  traditional  quest  for  security  and  instead  seek  growth  and  self- 
actualization  (Dawson  1998:  60).  In  Spiritism,  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  is  not 
done  by  transplanting  people  to  any  communal  arrangement,  as  Hunter  suggested. 
Instead,  it  is  done  by  providing  people  with  a  new  world-view,  a  new  system  of  beliefs, 
and  a  support  group  that  help  people  deal  with  the  innumerable  problems  that  afflict  them 
in  their  daily  life  in  Brazilian  urban  settings. 

Another  theory  of  cultural  change  used  to  explain  the  rise  of  new  religious 
movements  is  the  theory  of  secularization.  The  term  "secularization"  was  first  used  by 
Max  Weber  in  1930,  but  it  did  not  appear  significantly  in  American  sociology  until  the 
1950s.  Weber's  studies  convinced  him  that  from  the  16th  century  on,  a  process  of 
religious  decentralization  had  been  occurring  in  the  West,  and  as  a  result,  explanations 
for  events  were  less  and  less  drawn  from  divine  authority.  Instead,  they  could  be  found 
within  the  earthly  experience  and  the  application  of  reason.  Weber's  claim  was  that 
appeals  to  divine  authority  as  providing  sure  knowledge  for  social  action  had  lost  the 
credibility  that  they  had  held  in  the  past  (Swatos  and  Christiano,  1999:  209-212). 
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Later  Peter  Berger  (1974,  1990)  expanded  the  term  secularization  into  a  theory 
that  was  embraced  by  Thomas  Luckmann  (1967),  Karel  Dobbelaere  (1981),  and  Bryan 
Wilson  (1976,  1982b)  as  a  paradigm  of  the  nature  of  religion.  For  Berger,  contemporary 
society  was  destined  to  become  ever  more  secular  since  at  least  the  middle  of  the  1 9th 
century,  and  neither  old  nor  new  religions  were  likely  to  have  much  importance  in  the 
modem  world.  Berger' s  argument  helped  establish  the  view  of  secularization  that  has 
been  prevalent  in  the  social  sciences  during  the  last  several  decades.  Following  Weber's 
line  of  thought,  Berger  said  that  secularization  begins  with  the  rise  of  an  industrial  society 
and  is  linked  to  the  process  of  rationalization  crucial  to  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  capitalist  and  industrial  economy  (Dawson,  1998:  20).  As  the  economic  and  then 
political  spheres  of  activity  in  society  were  liberated  from  religious  domination,  religions 
were  bound  to  adapt  to  a  new  social  structure. 

The  first  change  is  that  religion  becomes  a  matter  of  choice--what  sociologists  call 
the  privatization  of  religion.  Once  religion  becomes  a  private  matter,  a  matter  of  choice, 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  stop  supporting  a  common  universe  for  the  members  of 
society,  which  is  seen  as  a  rupture  with  the  traditional  task  of  religion  in  society.  For 
Berger,  while  religion  becomes  more  privatized,  it  also  becomes  more  pluralistic.  The 
problem  with  pluralism  is  that  it  "undermines  the  taken  for  granted  quality  of  the  world- 
view"  and  "this  increases  personal  ambiguity"  (McGuire,  1987:  23 1).  In  a  pluralist 
environment,  where  the  world-view  is  questioned,  the  individual  may  seek  a  religion, 
other  than  the  one  given  at  birth,  to  satisfy  his  or  her  needs. 

Nowadays  people  travel  and  learn  about  the  different  possibilities  of  religions 
through  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  radio,  television,  and  the  World  Wide  Web.  As  a 


result,  "the  religious  tradition,  which  previously  could  be  authoritatively  imposed,  now 
has  to  be  marketed"  (Berger  1990:  138).  For  Berger  "religion  can  more  easily  be 
marketed  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  'relevant'  to  private  life,"  and  "as  a  result,  the  religious 
institutions  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  moral  and  therapeutic  'needs'  of  the 
individual  in  private  life"  (1990:  147).  Faith  is,  thus,  "no  longer  socially  given,  but  must 
be  individually  achieved"  (1974:  81).  Wilson  (1982b)  argued  that  since  Western 
societies  have  become  highly  secularized,  religion  has  become  one  of  consumers' 
lifestyle  choices. 

The  main  claim  of  the  proponents  of  the  theory  of  secularization  is  that,  "in  the 
face  of  scientific  rationality,  religion's  influence  on  all  aspects  of  life— from  personal 
habits  to  social  institutions—is  in  decline"  (Swatos  and  Christiano,  1999:  214).  The 
underlying  assumption  was  that  people  had  become  less  religious.  Many  social  scientists 
doubted  that  modernity  would  be  able  to  combine  religious  traditions  with  scientific 
research,  humanistic  education,  high  technology  multinational  capitalism,  and 
bureaucratic  organizational  life  (Swatos  and  Christiano,  1999:  215).  The  proponents  of 
secularization  insisted  that  in  the  past  people  were  significantly  more  religious  than  they 
are  today  (Swatos  and  Christiano,  1999:  217).  Wilson,  for  example,  claimed  that  "all 
evidence  is  towards  the  decline  of  belief  in  the  supernatural,  and  the  rejection  of  the  idea 
that  the  supernatural  has  any  significant  influence  in  the  every  day  life  of  modem  man" 
(1976:  83). 

Therefore,  if  the  proponents  of  secularization  are  correct,  new  religious 
movements  may  only  be  the  last  gasp  of  religion  in  advanced  industrial  societies 
(Dawson,  1998:  28).  Looking  at  the  Brazilian  religious  arena  in  the  dawn  of  the  twenty- 
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first  century,  one  can  easily  refute  the  secularization  theory  that  states  that  religion  is  in 
decline.  While  religious  practice  and  belief  have  perhaps  changed  faces  in  the 
secularized  urban  areas  of  Brazil,  it  continues  to  be  a  prevalent  force  in  the  country. 
Nowadays,  the  Brazilian  religious  arena  is  marked  by  a  "bricolage"  of  many  different 
forms  of  religions.  Bricolage  is  a  concept  coined  by  Claude  Levi-Strauss,  first  used  in 
the  sociology  of  religion  by  Thomas  Luckmann,  and  it  signals  the  individualization  of 
religion.  People  "pick  and  choose"  what  they  believe,  selecting  their  preferred  religious 
practices  and  ethical  options.  This  phenomenon  also  has  been  called  "religion  "a  la  carte" 
because  people  disregard  the  set  church  "menu".  As  a  consequence,  one  may  allude  to 
religious  re-composition  or  refer  to  a  patchwork:  different  elements  integrated  in  a 
personal  religious  system  (Swatos,  1998:  63).    The  most  common  forms  of  religion  in 
Brazil  with  which  people  can  form  their  bricolage  are  Catholicism  (traditional,  activist 
CEBS,  and  charismatic).  Protestantism  (traditional  as  well  as  Pentecostalism),  various 
Afro-Brazilian  religions  (Candomble,  Umbanda,  Xango,  Macumba),  Buddhism  and  other 
Asian  religions,  Judaism,  Spiritism,  syncretic  indigenous  religions  (Santo  Daime,  Uniao 
do  Vegetal),  and  a  variety  of  new  age  movements.  Therefore,  one  of  the  aspects  of 
modernity  is  not  the  decline  of  religion  but  its  internalization  and  diversification  (Bellah, 
1983,  xi).  The  bricolage  experience  in  Brazil  is  giving  back  to  people  that  which  the 
Enlightenment  had  removed,  namely,  the  sense  of  supernatural  (Hexham  and  Poewe, 
1997:  55). 

Sociologist  Daniel  Bell  also  disagreed  with  Berger  and  his  colleagues.  He  said 
that  even  though  religion  is  no  longer  the  'collective  conscience'  of  society,  as  Durkheim 
believed  was  its  elementary  form,  "it  is  a  constitutive  aspect  of  human  experience 
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because  it  is  a  response  to  the  existential  predicaments  which  are  the  ricorsi  of  human 
culture"  (1980:  347).  Bell  said  that  "the  multiplicity  of  exotic  consciousness-raising 
movements—the  Zen,  yoga,  tantra,  I  Ching,  and  the  SWAMI  movements"~are  the 
confiisions  of  authenticity,  the  search  in  this  multiple,  discordant  world  for  the  authentic 
"I."  For  Bell  the  reason  for  the  rise  of  so  many  new  religious  movements  is  the  failure  of 
religion  (1980:  348).  He  "contends  that  the  ongoing  secularization  motivates  people  to 
search  for  new  forms  of  religion  as  secular  alternatives  and  traditional  religions  fail  to 
offer  meaningful  religious  understandings"  (Swatos,  1998:  330).  According  to  Bell, 
"when  the  institutional  framework  of  religions  begins  to  break  up,  the  search  for  direct 
experience  which  people  can  feel  to  be  'religious'  facilitates  the  rise  of  new  religious 
movements  (1980:  348).  Therefore,  new  religions  will  arise  due  to  people's  needs  to 
return  to  the  past  and  to  search  for  the  threads  which  can  give  them  a  set  of  ties  that  place 
them  in  the  continuity  of  the  dead  and  the  living  and  those  still  to  be  bom  (Bell,  1980: 
349). 

Later  in  1985  and  1987,  Rodney  Stark  and  William  Sims  Bainbridge  formulated  a 
theory  of  religion  that  also  refuted  the  theory  that  says  that  religion  is  in  decline  in  the 
modem  world.  For  them  "many  scholars  may  be  mistaking  the  secularization  of  certain 
traditional  forms  of  religious  life  for  the  doom  of  religion  in  general"  (1 985:  3).  For 
Stark  and  Bainbridge  "humans  seek  what  they  perceive  to  be  rewards  and  try  to  avoid 
what  they  perceive  to  be  costs."  However,  the  rewards  people  seek  are  often  scarce,  in 
both  an  absolute  and  a  relative  sense.  Some  of  the  most  desirable  rewards  are  not  readily 
available,  like  the  end  of  suffering  and  life  after  death  (1985:  5).  In  the  absence  of  these 
rewards,  people  often  create  compensators,  says  Stark  and  Bainbridge.  The 
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compensators  are  tools  used  by  people  to  help  them  believe  that  the  reward  will  come 
later  in  life  or  in  some  other  place.  With  this  in  mind.  Stark  and  Bainbridge  conclude  that 
religions  should  be  viewed  as  "human  organizations  primarily  engaged  in  providing 
general  "compensators"  based  on  supernatural  assumptions  (1985:  8).  •  - 

For  Stark  and  Bainbridge,  secularization  is  indeed  happening;  however,  it  is  a 
constant  element  of  all  religious  economies,  a  self-limiting  process  that  causes  religious 
renewal  and  not  the  sheer  collapse  of  religion  (1985:  429-30).  Secularization,  in  Stark 
and  Baindbridge's  conceptualization,  contrary  to  Berger's  view,  "refers  to  the  periodic 
collapse  of  specific  and  dominant  religious  organizations  as  a  consequence  of  becoming 
more  worldly,  more  accommodating  to  the  non-religious  aspects  of  their  cultural 
contexts"  (Dawson,  1998:  25).  Refuting  the  theory  of  secularization,  Lewis  pointed  out 
that  "new  religions  are  proliferating  in  an  incalculable  degree,"  and  "contrary  to 
secularist  interpreters,  the  American  public,"  for  example,  "has  never  been  more 
religious"  (1982:  202).  Instead  of  looking  at  the  emergence  of  new  religious  movements 
as  the  last  gasp  of  religion  or  the  end  of  religion  in  advanced  industrial  society.  Stark  and 
Bainbridge  see  it  only  as  a  sign  of  a  changing  of  the  guard  (Dawson,  1998:  28).  Swatos 
and  Christiano  pointed  out  that  even  though  the  theory  of  secularization  was  a  self- 
limiting  process  as  proposed  by  Stark  and  Bainbridge,  it  "can  help  us  to  understand  some 
of  the  social  dynamics  that  lie  behind  religious  developments  in  our  own  day"  (1999: 
221).  For  them,  the  secularization  theory  was  an  attempt  to  account  for  how  pluralism 
has  reshaped  the  religious  map  (1999:  221). 

Peter  Berger,  who  in  1968  had  told  the  New  York  Times  that  by  "the  21st  century, 
religious  believers  were  likely  to  be  found  only  in  small  sects,  huddled  together  to  resist  a 


worldwide  secular  culture,"  almost  thirty  years  later  recants  his  statement  and  says, 

I  think  what  I  and  most  sociologists  of  religion  wrote  in  the  1 960s  about 
secularization  was  a  mistake.  Our  underlying  argument  was  that  secularization 
and  modernity  go  hand  in  hand.  With  more  modernization  comes  more 
secularization.  It  wasn't  a  crazy  theory.  There  was  some  evidence  for  it.  But  I 
think  it  is  basically  wrong.  Most  of  the  world  today  is  certainly  not  secular.  It's 
very  religious  ( 1 997 :  974). 

Who  Joins  New  Religious  Movements? 

The  process  of  affiliation/conversion,  and  more  recently  the  process  of  defection, 
has  become  the  most  active  area  of  research  on  new  religious  movements  (Swatos,  1998: 
330).  What  are  the  motives  that  lead  people  to  abandon  a  traditional  religious  faith  and 
join  a  new  religious  movement?  The  research  on  who  joins  new  religious  movements 
was  initially  derived  from  literature  on  sociology  and  psychology  of  religion  that  shared  a 
common  assumption  that  there  were  negative  factors  influencing  a  person  who  would 
seek  and  join  a  new  religious  movement  (Swatos,  1998:  119).  The  early  literature 
assumed  that  a  person  was  suffering  from  deprivation  or  a  major  trauma  in  his  or  her  life 
is  most  likely  to  join  a  new  religious  movement.  Bainbridge  referred  to  these  theories  as 
"strain  theories"  (Swatos,  1998:  119). 

Later,  a  sharply  contrasting  view  of  conversion/recruitment  challenged  the 
assumptions  of  the  psychopathological  model.  Thus,  two  important  theories  were  the 
basis  for  the  study  of  converts  to  new  religious  movements:  The  relative-deprivation 
theory  presented  by  Charles  Clock  in  1964  and  the  model  of  conversion  introduced  by 
John  Lofland  and  Rodney  Stark  in  1965.  The  relative-deprivation  theory  shaped  much  of 
the  literature  on  new  religious  movements  from  the  1960s  to  the  1980s,  and  it  continues 
to  exert  influence  on  the  conceptions  of  why  people  join  new  religious  movements. 
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Glock  identified  several  different  forms  of  deprivation  that  may  contribute  to  one's 
decision  to  join  a  new  religious  movement.  He  identified  five  forms  of  deprivation: 

1 .  The  economic  deprivation  related  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  income, 

2.  The  social  deprivation  related  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  social  status,  prestige, 
and  markers  of  power, 

3.  The  organismic  deprivation  related  to  the  distribution  of  physical  and  mental 
health,  »> 

4.  The  psychic  deprivation  related  to  the  distribution  of  various  kinds  of  psychic 
rewards,  such  as  love  and  affection,  and 

5.  The  ethical  deprivation  related  to  an  individual's  feeling  that  the  dominant  values 
of  society  no  longer  provide  a  sufficiently  meaningful  way  to  live. 

For  Glock,  a  study  of  the  beliefs,  practices,  and  organization  of  a  new  religious 
movement  should  tell  the  researcher  about  the  kinds  of  deprivations  that  may  have 
motivated  people  to  join  that  particular  movement  (Glock,  1964:  33).  Dawson  stated,  "It 
is  folly  to  try  to  account  for  the  many  different  motivations  that  may  exist  for  joining 
different  kinds  of  groups  on  the  basis  of  one  highly  generalized  theory  like  the  theory  of 
relative  deprivation"  (1998:  77). 

It  is  clear  that  some  of  Glock' s  arguments  resonate  with  my  own  findings  of  why 
people  become  Spiritists  in  Brazil.  I  submit  that  the  economic  deprivation  related  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  income  in  Brazil  cannot  directly  explain  one's  conversion  to 
Spiritism  because  most  Spiritists  are  not  totally  deprived  of  material  goods.  Spiritists  are 
usually  not  from  the  lower  sectors  of  society-most  are  from  the  middle  and  upper-middle 
sectors  of  Brazilian  society.  The  unstable  economy  does,  however,  contribute  to  stress, 
which  often  drives  people  to  Spiritist  centers.  Such  stress  has  shaped  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  many  educated,  professional  people  in  Brazil,  including  their  choice  of  religion 
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to  help  them  deal  with  the  problems  of  everyday  life.  Therefore,  it  is  not  exactly  any 
material  deprivation  per  se  that  leads  people  to  seek  Spiritism  but  rather  the  stress  caused 
by  the  precarious  economy.  The  uncertain  economy  in  Brazil  can  deprive  people  of  good 
jobs,  status,  and  prestige  that  their  years  of  schooling  led  them  to  expect.  Often  times 
people  with  higher  education  do  not  achieve  the  economic  status  and  prestige  desired. 
This  is  not  only  due  to  the  few  job  opportunities  available  in  Brazil  but  also  to  a  system 
of  nepotism  that  benefits  some  but  not  others. 

The  middle  sectors  of  the  Brazilian  population,  uncomfortably  situated  below  the 
elite,  feel  crushed  within  an  economic  system  that  deprives  them  from  achieving  their  full 
potential.  They  form  an  amorphous  group  of  people  sandwiched  between  a  very 
powerful  minority  and  the  largely  powerless  majority  (Eakin,  1998:  188).  Vasquez 
explained  that  "in  Brazil,  religion  is  one  of  the  central  ideological  resources  that  help 
make  sense  of  and  guide  action  upon"  the  economic  constraints  and  pressures  (1998: 
171).  It  is  in  the  context  of  this  struggle  for  personal  fulfillment  within  a  chaotic  socio- 
economic system  that  this  sector  of  the  Brazilian  society  finds  in  Spiritism  the 
explanation  they  seek  for  their  plight,  the  spotlight  they  desire,  and  the  help  they  need  for 
their  daily  predicaments.  At  Spiritist  centers  the  doctrine  is  able  to  explain  all  events  in 
one's  life  through  the  karmic  law  and  the  belief  in  reincarnation,  and  there  people  can 
also  feel  important  for  the  volunteer  work  that  they  can  do.  Anyone  who  wants  to  devote 
the  time  and  effort  to  learn  the  Spiritist  doctrine  can  become  an  instructor,  a  counselor,  a 
healer  or  a  medium,  and  be  deemed  important.  Therefore,  the  Spiritist  center  does 
provide  a  chance  for  people  to  understand  their  plight  and  to  achieve  status  and  prestige 
within  the  center,  which  they  are  usually  unable  to  achieve  in  the  larger  society. 
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Organic  and  psychic  deprivation  also  contribute  to  people  seeking  help  at  Spiritist 
centers.  For  example,  of  all  the  people  I  interviewed,  an  overwhelming  number  sought 
Spiritism  because  they  had  either  a  physical  or  a  mental  health  problem.  Since  Spiritism 
views  the  individual  as  being  composed  of  spirit  and  matter,  problems  may  be  attributed 
to  the  disruption  in  one  or  both  of  these  aspects.  People  who  seek  help  for  health 
problems  at  GEPE  engage  in  either  short-term  or  long-term  treatment  in  individual  or 
group  settings.  I  talk  about  this  at  length  in  Chapter  5,  which  is  devoted  to  my  findings 
on  the  most  common  reasons  that  lead  people  to  affiliate  themselves  with  Spiritism. 

Lofland  and  Stark  (1965)  adopted  a  different  approach  by  generating  a  theory  that 
argues  that  there  are  multiple  factors  influencing  people  to  join  new  religious  movements. 
They  contended  that  for  people  to  join  a  new  religious  movement,  they  must  experience 
enduring,  acutely  felt  tensions  in  their  lives  that  they  attribute  to  be  spiritual  in  nature, 
thus  leading  them  to  think  of  themselves  as  religious  seekers.  They  also  must  form  an 
affective  bond  with  one  or  more  members  of  the  religious  group,  reduce  or  eliminate 
attachment  with  people  and  situations  outside  the  group,  and  be  exposed  to  intensive 
interaction  with  other  converts.  According  to  Lofland  and  Stark,  it  is  the  cumulative 
effect  of  all  these  experiences  that  produces  a  true  conversion.  Lofland  and  Stark's 
model  has  been  tested  repeatedly  through  the  years  with  mixed  results.  Although  many 
scholars  have  clearly  overgeneralized  the  relevance  of  Lofland  and  Stark's  model,  one 
must  say  the  research  inspired  by  their  model  has  consistently  confirmed  some  of  the 
conditions  indicated  by  them  (Dawson  1998:  79). 

Subsequent  to  the  theories  of  Glock  and  Lofland,  other  similar  theories  have 
surfaced,  such  as  the  one  proposed  by  Irving  Hexham  and  Karla  Poewe  (1997).  They 


said  that  "people  who  shop  for  new  religions  typically  do  so  because  they  are 
experiencing  some  kind  of  disorganization  in  their  relationships  with  themselves,  with 
other  people,  and  with  the  world"  (1997:  130).  For  Hexham  and  Poewe,  those  who 
convert  to  new  religions  do  so  because  they  can  reorganize  their  lives  only  with  the  help 
of  something  external.  By  joining  a  new  religion,  they  regain  a  sense  of  balance  and  well 
being  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  come  to  share  a  community  of  people  just  like 
themselves.  Instead  of  thwarting  the  drive  for  self-realization  in  those  who  are 
experiencing  spiritual  unrest,  new  religions  bring  about  a  calm  self-acceptance  (1997: 
137).  Following  Hexham  and  Poewe's  line  of  thought  that  people  join  new  religious 
groups  trying  to  reorganize  their  lives  and  to  regain  a  sense  of  balance  and  well-being, 
Lewis  Rambo  (1993)  and  Roger  Straus  (1976)  suggested  that  many  converts  are,  in  fact, 
active  agents  in  their  conversion  process. 

Paul  Heelas,  who  studied  the  New  Age  Movement,  said  that  it  is  a  type  of 
religious  movement  most  likely  to  appeal  when  it  is  both  'of  and  'for'  particular  values, 
interests,  and  concerns.  He  affirmed  that  followers  of  the  New  Age  Movement  are  likely 
to  be  thinking  in  terms  of  a  particular  problem-solving  perspective,  and  the  movement's 
problem-solving  perspective  is  highly  likely  to  lead  its  followers  to  provisions  that 
promise  to  restore  'life  to  work'  while  justifying  what  they  are  doing  (1996:  171). 

Empirical  Findings  on  Conversion  to  New  Religious  Movements  '  • 

Recruitment  to  new  religious  movements  happens  primarily  through  social 
networks  and  interpersonal  bonds.  Family  members,  neighbors,  and  friends  in  general 
play  a  strong  role  in  recruiting  people  to  their  religion  of  choice.  Scholars  have  found 
that  the  majority  of  people  who  join  new  religious  movements  come  into  contact  with 


religious  groups  through  other  members  of  the  group  whom  they  icnow  and  trust 
(Harrison,  1974;  Beckford,  1975;  Lofland,  1977;  Bainbridge,  1978;  Stark  and 
Bainbridge,  1985;  Rochford,  1985;  McGuire,  1987;  Palmer,  1994;  Lucas,  1995;  Dawson 
1998).  Group  support  is  particularly  important  in  the  conversion  process.  In  addition  to 
introducing  newcomers  to  the  religious  group  and  its  beliefs,  family  and  relatives  also 
account  for  the  plausibility  of  the  beliefs  and  the  attractiveness  of  belonging  (McGuire, 
1987:  73).  This  finding  goes  against  the  brainwashing  theory.' 

In  my  study  of  Spiritists  in  Fortaleza  I  was  able  to  confirm  that  affiliation  to 
Spiritism  happens  primarily  through  social  networks  and  interpersonal  bonds.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  respondents  had  a  family  member  who  was  a  Spiritist. 
Spiritists  usually  do  not  go  to  a  center  on  their  own  without  being  invited  by  a  family 
member  or  a  friend.  What  I  observed  during  my  research  with  the  Spiritists  at  GEPE  in 
Fortaleza  was  that  recruitment  is  not  performed  in  an  aggressive  manner.  Instead,  it  is 
done  in  a  natural  way,  through  inviting  family  members  and  friends  to  attend  lectures  and 
courses  in  Spiririst  doctrine  at  Spiritist  centers.  The  potential  candidate  is  usually  going 
through  some  kind  of  personal  crisis  and  someone  close  to  him  or  her  introduces  Spiritist 
literature  as  a  way  to  help  alleviate  the  stress  the  person  is  feeling.  Since  Spiritist 
literature  is  designed  to  help  people  understand  their  plight  through  the  law  of  karma^  and 
reincarnation,  it  is  often  well  received  by  those  who  read  it  during  a  time  of  stress 

'  The  term  brainwashing  (and  related  terms  such  as  menticide,  mind  control,  coercive  persuasion,  thought 
control,  spiritual  hypnosis)  was  used  in  the  early  1970s  by  modern  American  anti-cult  movement  (ACM), 
and  its  use  spread  during  the  1980s  to  Europe,  Australia,  and  other  religions  of  the  world.  The  term  was 
used  to  identify  mechanisms  used  by  leaders  of  new  religious  movements  to  convert  people.  These 
mechanisms  superficially  resembled  spiritual  conversion  but  in  fact  rested  on  coercive  mind  control 
techniques  (Swatos,  1998:  62). 

^  Karma  is  the  cosmic  law  of  cause  and  effect  that  ensures  that  whatever  a  person  does,  good  or  bad,  has 
ultimate  consequences.  If  an  individual  does  good,  he  or  she  produces  good  karma.  If  an  individual  does 
evil,  he  or  she  produces  bad  karma  (Hexham  and  Poewe,  1997:  101) 
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because  it  places  the  responsibility  of  most  things  that  are  happening  to  them  in  their 
karma.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  take  the  responsibility  away  from  the  person,  but  it  re- 
directs the  responsibility  away  from  the  sufferer  and  places  it  in  another  dimension, 
which  may  include  an  event  in  the  present  life  or  even  in  past  ones.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  a  large  number  of  people  whom  I  interviewed  were  facing  some  kind  of  problem 
and  were  advised  by  a  family  member  or  a  friend  to  approach  the  Spiritist  center  seeking 
solutions  to  their  personal  problems. 

Among  the  first  social  scientists  to  recognize  the  importance  of  crisis  in  the 
process  of  conversion  were  Lofland  and  Stark.  For  them  the  pre-conversion  type  of  crisis 
is  a  "felt  discrepancy  between  some  imaginary  ideal  state  of  affairs  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  these  people  saw  themselves  caught  up"  (Rambo,  1993:  47).  Ullman  (1989)  and 
Hexham  and  Poewe  (1997)  also  discovered  that  most  religious  conversions  occur  against 
a  background  of  emotional  turmoil  and  instability,  and  the  process  of  conversion  revolves 
around  a  search  for  stability  and  peace.  For  Hexham  and  Poewe,  "personal  crises 
frequently  motivate  people  to  search  for  a  meaning  system  to  explain  their  condition  and 
afford  peace"  (1997:  138). 

Recruiting  not  only  is  done  through  the  spread  of  Spiritist  literature  to  family 
members  and  friends,  but  also  it  is  done  through  invitations  to  the  lectures  that  are  offered 
every  day  at  the  Spiritist  center.  The  Spiritist  lectures  can  become  the  first  contact  one 
has  with  Spiritist  doctrine.  Once  one  attends  a  lecture  and  is  touched  by  the  message 
portrayed  in  it  or  by  the  charisma  of  the  speaker,  one  may  become  caught  up  in  Spiritism. 
When  an  individual  becomes  a  regular  member  of  the  Spiritist  center,  he  or  she  starts 
attending  the  different  classes  and  counseling  sessions  offered  there.  At  the  center,  the 
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person  encounters  an  atmosphere  that  is  permeated  with  love  and  affection.  Volunteer 
workers  at  the  center  are  trained  to  help  anyone  who  arrives  there,  and  they  go  out  of 
their  way  to  make  newcomers  more  comfortable.  Therefore,  knowing  one  or  more 
members  of  a  Spiritist  center  plays  a  major  role  in  being  introduced  to  Spiritist  literature 
and  in  being  invited  to  public  lectures  and  consultations  at  the  Spiritist  center. 

Affective  ties  with  members  of  a  new  religious  movement  also  play  a  very 
important  role  in  the  process  of  affiliation  with,  or  conversion  to,  a  new  religious  group, 
especially  in  leading  newcomers  to  a  deeper  involvement  with  the  group.  The  quality  of 
the  membership  is  considered  very  important  to  those  who  have  become  members  of  a 
new  religious  movement  (Lofland,  1977;  Bainbridge,  1978;  Richardson,  Stewart,  and 
Simmonds,  1979;  Levine,  1984;  Barker,  1984;  Rochford,  1985;  Palmer  1994;  Dawson, 
1998).  As  previously  mentioned,  a  friendly  atmosphere  also  plays  a  very  important  role 
in  making  newcomers  active  members  of  the  Spiritist  center.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
Spiritist  center.  Volunteer  workers  at  GEPE  function  as  friends  and  counselors  to  all  the 
people  who  go  there  in  search  of  emotional  support.  At  the  center  newcomers  can  easily 
feel  that  people  around  them  do  care  about  and  understand  them.  Newcomers  often  hear 
volunteer  workers  say  that  at  one  time  or  another  they  were  themselves  first-time  comers 
to  the  center  as  well.  Therefore,  they  know  what  it  means  to  arrive  at  the  center  in  search 
of  a  cure  to  ailments,  answers  to  existential  questions,  and  solutions  to  problems.  The 
volunteers  also  express  care  and  concern  during  the  one-on-one  conversations  and 
interviews  with  newcomers.  The  volimteer  workers  with  whom  I  talked  during  the 
course  of  my  research  often  told  me  that  they  were  able  to  understand  well  people  who 
arrived  at  the  center  seeking  help  for  their  problems.  They  explained  that  once  in  the 
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past  they  also  arrived  at  the  center  seeking  help  for  their  problems  and  eager  to  learn 
more  about  the  Spiritist  doctrine.  Therefore,  they  wanted  to  give  their  time  and 
knowledge  of  Spiritist  doctrine  back  to  those  who  were  in  need.  They  believed  that  the 
work  they  did  not  only  helped  the  people  at  the  center,  but  it  also  helped  them  perfect  the 
art  of  giving,  which  helped  them  evolve  spiritually. 

Researchers  have  shown  that  intensive  interaction  between  new  members  and  old 
members  of  the  group  is  crucial  to  the  process  of  conversion  (Lofland,  1977;  Bainbridge, 
1978;  Richardson,  Stewart,  and  Simmonds,  1979;  Levine,  1984;  Barker,  1984;  Rochford, 
1985;  Palmer  1994;  Dawson,  1998).  While  participating  in  the  daily  activities  at  GEPE,  I 
also  observed  that  these  activities  played  a  decisive  role  in  making  newcomers  return  to 
the  center  and  become  regular  members.  These  activities  include  lectures,  evangelization 
and  doctrinal  courses,  laying  on  of  hand  therapy,  counseling,  session  with  mediums,  and 
therapeutic  charity  work.  I  talk  about  these  activities  at  length  and  in  detail  in  Chapter  4. 
I  found  that  while  only  4%  of  the  people  in  my  sample  went  to  their  previous  religious 
institution  twice  a  week,  37%  of  the  same  sample  were  attending  the  Spiritist  center  twice 
a  week.  As  one  can  see,  members'  interaction  within  the  Spiritist  center  is  much  stronger 
than  their  interaction  with  the  religion  of  their  upbringing.  GEPE  offers  several  different 
activities,  and  people  can  attend  them  in  the  afternoons  or  evenings  on  a  daily  basis.  The 
Spiritist  center  is  thus  a  social  institution  where  people  can  attend  lectures,  courses,  work 
as  volunteers,  receive  counseling,  make  friends,  and  socialize  in  an  environment  that  is 
very  accommodating  and  comfortable.  For  many  Brazilians  living  in  large  cities  such  as 
Fortaleza,  the  Spiritist  center  becomes  an  important  primary  group  outside  the  family  and 
assumes  many  of  the  functions  of  clubs  and  other  social  organizations.  Therefore,  being 
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a  Spiritist  can  constitute  a  social  identity  that  provides  the  basis  for  relationships  with 
other  people  who  have  similar  beliefs  and  interests.  The  Spiritist  center  also  operates  as  a 
counseling  center  and  a  clinic  that  offers  assistance  to  its  members  during  life  crises. 
Spiritists  would  often  tell  me  that  the  center  was  a  combination  of  a  school,  a  clinic,  and  a 
home  to  them.  ,    r  .  '       k  %. 

Weak  social  ties  have  been  strongly  correlated  with  involvement  in  new  religious 
movements  (Lofland,  1977;  Downton,  1979;  Stark  and  Bainbridge,  1985,  1987).  Dawson 
(1998)  explained  that  "this  also  helps  to  explain  the  popular  image  of  cult  preying  on  the 
lonely"  (81).  Stark  and  Bainbridge  (1987)  suggested  that  those  most  likely  to  be  attracted 
to  a  new  religious  movement  will  have  relatively  few  extra-cult  social  ties,  but  they  will 
not  be  completely  loners.  I  was  not  able  to  verify  this  theory  in  my  study  because  I  did 
not  examine  my  informants'  social  ties  prior  to  joining  Spiritism.  Unfortunately,  during 
my  research,  I  did  not  investigate  what  kinds  of  social  ties  my  informants  had  before 
joining  Spiritism. 

Lewis  R.  Rambo  contended  that  a  person's  religious  background  influences  that 
individual's  conversion  process  (1993:  63).  Someone  with  a  mixed  religious  background 
is  more  likely  to  change  orientation  than  a  person  who  has  a  family  that  is  uniform  in  its 
religious  involvement  (Rambo,  1993:  63).  Individuals  who  are  not  well  grounded  in  any 
particular  faith  are  considered  likely  candidates  for  joining  a  new  religious  movement.  In 
other  words,  people  who  are  spiritually,  emotionally,  and  intellectually  on  the  move  form 
a  large  percentage  of  those  who  become  members  of  new  religious  movements  (Saliba, 
1996:  217).  This  is  not  only  true  about  converts  to  new  religious  movements  in  the  20th 
century,  but  it  is  also  true  about  converts  to  new  religious  movements  in  the  19th  century. 
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R.  Laurence  Moore  contended  that  the  people  who  joined  the  SpirituaUst  movement  in 
the  United  Sates  in  the  late  1 9th  century  came  largely  from  the  ranks  of  non-church 
members  (1977:  49).  In  the  20th  century  data  continue  to  confirm  the  same  theory:  They 
suggest  that  a  lack  of  prior  religious  education  and  family  life  seems  to  leave  people  more 
open  to  alternative  spiritual  explanations  of  the  world  and  its  hardships  (Stark  and 
Bainbridge,  1985;  Dawson,  1998).  Rambo  said  that  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this 
finding:  (1)  mixed  families  are  more  tolerant  of  new  options  and  leave  their  members  free 
to  explore  new  options,  and  (2)  a  mixed  family  tradition  has  less  holding  power  over  its 
members  than  a  more  traditional  family  and  there  is  not  as  much  resistance  to  religious 
change  in  a  family  that  is  already  heterogeneous  (1993:  63).  • . 

My  data  show  that  a  person's  religious  background  indeed  influences  that 
individual's  conversion,  and  they  are  clearly  in  harmony  with  the  observations  made  by 
Rambo  and  Moore.  1  found  that  the  majority  of  the  people  whom  I  interviewed  at  GEPE 
were  not  practicing  any  religion  during  the  time  they  joined  Spiritism.  Even  though  a 
great  majority  in  my  sample  were  Catholic,  they  were  not  active  participants  in  the 
Catholic  Church  at  the  time  of  their  conversion  to  Spiritism.  It  is  important  to  point  out 
that  less  than  1%  of  the  people  in  my  sample  came  from  Protestant  denominations  and 
that  13%  of  them  did  not  participate  in  any  religion  prior  to  their  conversion.  This  may 
signal  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  reach  a  segment  of  the  Brazilian 
population  and  the  loss  of  Catholic  hegemony  in  the  Brazilian  religious  arena.  An 
important  question  arises  from  this  fact:  Why  is  the  Catholic  Church  failing  to  reach  the 
educated  sector  of  the  Brazilian  society? 

Studies  have  shown  that  many  people  who  joined  a  new  religious  movement  were 


in  fact  reading  religious  and  philosophical  literature  and  giving  some  serious  thought  to 
existential  questions  (What  is  the  meaning  of  life?  Is  there  a  God?  Is  there  life  after 
death?)  prior  to  conversion  (Straus,  1976;  Balch,  1980;  Bromley  and  Shupe,  1986; 
Kilboume  and  Richardson,  1989;  Puttick,  1997;  Dawson,  1998).  Potential  converts 
usually  have  been  compelled  to  reexamine  and  reevaluate  beliefs,  and  they  are  faced  with 
questions  about  the  nature  of  life  and  death.  They  also  may  be  tormented  by  the 
inevitable  complexities  of  life  (Ullman,  1989:  172).  People  who  seek  entrance  into  new 
religious  movements  are,  therefore,  often  interested  in  religious  and  philosophical  issues. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  members  of  new  religious  movements  are  religiously 
inclined  and  have  the  desire  to  be  a  "world  saver."  Such  religious  attitudes  can  be 
considered  part  of  the  20th  century  culture  (Saliba,  1996:  72).  Heelas  said  that  with 
regard  to  the  New  Age  movement,  which  is  considered  a  new  religious  movement,  those 
who  have  humanistic  values  provide  a  pool  of  potential  recruits  (1996:  163). 

Some  of  the  functions  identified  by  various  sociological  definitions  of  religion 
include  the  provision  of  ultimate  meaning  and  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  unknown  and 
control  the  uncontrollable  (Mcguire,  1987:  9).  Thus,  according  to  Bell,  religion  "is  a  set 
of  coherent  answers  to  the  core  existential  questions  that  confront  every  human  being" 
(Bell,  1980:  334),  such  as  the  following  questions:  What  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of 
existence,  why  is  there  pain  and  death,  why  in  the  end  is  life  worth  living?  From  another 
point  of  view,  what  does  reality  consist  of  and  what  is  it  made  for?  According  to  Luigi 
Giussani,  such  questions  correspond  to  what  he  calls  'the  religious  sense.'  The  'religious 
sense,'  according  to  Giussani,  coincides  with  the  radical  engagement  of  the  self  with  life, 
an  involvement  that  exemplifies  itself  m  these  questions  (1997:  45).  It  is  nothing  more 
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than  one's  original  nature  by  which  one  fully  expresses  oneself  by  asking  'ultimate' 
questions,  searching  for  the  final  meaning  of  existence  in  all  its  hidden  facets  and 
implications  (Giussani,  1998:  3).  Swatos  and  Christiano  said,  "Because  the  existential 
questions  are  perennial  and  their  solutions  lie  beyond  rational  determination,  religious 
answers  will  always  have  a  place  in  human  experience.  Hence  religion  as  a  whole  is 
revived,  and  secularization  is 'self-limited'"  (1999:  217). 

The  active  search  for  solutions  to  problems  also  seems  to  contribute  to  conversion 
to  new  religious  movements.  The  religious  movement  becomes  an  instrument  of 
satisfying  practical  human  needs  that  are  not  being  met  otherwise.  It  usually  helps  people 
to  cope  with  their  problems  and  feel  empowerment.  James  Beckford  pointed  out  that 
religious  movements  are  seen  by  prospective  and  actual  members  as  sources  of  various 
kinds  of  power.  Their  expectation  is  that  membership  empowers  them  to  cultivate  and  to 
achieve  a  number  of  things  more  easily  than  through  other  means  (1983:  29). 

My  study  of  Spiritism  indeed  revealed  that  many  people  became  interested  in 
Spiritism  while  struggling  with  problems  and  looking  for  solutions  to  these  problems.  In 
fact,  more  than  half  of  the  people  in  my  sample  approached  the  Spiritist  center  looking 
for  solutions  to  problems.  Although  1  did  not  ask  in  the  questionnaires  if  my  informants 
had  come  to  the  Spiritist  center  seeking  answers  to  existential  questions,  I  soon  realized 
through  my  lengthy  interviews  with  Spiritists,  however,  that  this  was,  in  fact,  a  very 
important  motive  for  conversion.  Many  of  the  people  whom  I  interviewed  said  that  their 
religion  of  upbringing  was  not  able  to  give  them  answers  to  some  of  the  existential 
questions  that  they  had. 

In  an  open-ended  interview  with  Alvaro,  a  28-year-old  high  school  history  teacher 
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and  a  member  of  GEPE,  he  explained  how  he  became  interested  in  Spiritism: 

I  was  bom  in  a  Catholic  family  and  until  the  age  of  1 2  I  attended  mass 
every  Sunday  with  my  family.  Then  I  started  questioning  the  dogmas  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  stopped  going  to  mass.  The  teachings  of  the  Church  were 
not  able  to  answer  my  questions,  and  I  was  not  able  to  accept  some  of  the 
Catholic  dogmas  anymore,  such  as  the  belief  in  purgatory,  heaven,  and  hell.  For  a 
while  in  high  school  I  went  back  to  attending  mass,  but  in  reality  I  only  went  there 
to  flirt  with  the  girls.  Then  when  I  entered  college  I  became  involved  with  the 
students'  movement  and  soon  I  affiliated  myself  with  PT  (the  Workers  Party). 
During  that  time  I  saw  myself  as  an  atheist.  Then  I  started  questioning  many 
things,  such  as  if  there  were  a  God,  how  could  he  allow  so  much  injustice  in  the 
world.  It  was  then  that  a  friend  from  college  introduced  me  to  some  Spiritist 
literature.  When  I  read  it,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  finally  found 
answers  to  all  my  questions.  From  then  on  I  started  going  to  the  Spiritist  center 
that  my  friend  was  a  member  of,  and  I  never  stopped  liking  the  Spiritist  doctrine. 
Today  I  am  a  Spiritist  volunteer  worker  and  I  am  glad  that  I  can  give  to  other 
people  what  I  found  years  ago. 

Besides  providing  answers  to  many  questions.  Spiritist  doctrine  seems  to  those 

who  accept  it  to  provide  a  world-view  that  is  regarded  as  more  plausible  than  the  doctrine 

of  the  religion  of  their  upbringing.  One  question  that  kept  coming  up  during  my 

conversations  with  Spiritists  was  why  there  existed  so  much  social  inequality  in  Brazil 

and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  people  whom  I  interviewed  told  me  that 

before  they  were  introduced  to  the  Spiritist  doctrine  that  they  often  dwelled  on  the  social 

and  economic  inequalities  of  the  world  around  them.  They  reported  that  before  learning 

the  Spiritist  doctrine  they  were  not  able  to  understand  how  God  could  allow  so  much 

suffering  in  the  world.  Twenty-three  year  old  physical  therapist  Adriana  explains, 

I  grew  up  in  a  middle-class  family,  attended  private  schools,  was  able  to 
pass  the  entrance  examination  to  college,  to  obtain  my  degree  in  physical  therapy, 
and  to  earn  a  living  that  allows  me  to  have  a  car,  to  save  money  and  travel  a  bit 
during  my  vacations,  etc.  I  was  never  able  to  understand  why  I  was  able  to  live 
such  a  good  life  while  others  were  not.  When  I  drove  through  the  streets  of 
Fortaleza,  I  always  saw  so  many  children,  and  I  knew  that  those  children  were 
never  able  to  make  their  dreams  come  true  like  I  did.  So  1  started  to  ask  myself 
what  kind  of  God  would  allow  me  to  have  so  much  and  others  to  have  so  little. 
One  day  I  was  given  a  Spiritist  book,  and  when  I  read  it,  I  started  to  understand 
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the  world  in  which  I  lived.  For  the  first  time  I  understood  that  we  are  responsible 
for  our  fates.  The  Spiritist  doctrine  explains  everything  through  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  karmic  law.  If  I  have  a  good  life  now,  it  is  because  I  probably 
deserve  it.  I  still  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  people  I  see  every  day  on  the  streets,  but 
at  least  I  understand  that  they  have  to  go  through  that  in  order  to  evolve 
spiritually.  The  Spiritist  doctrine  gave  me  peace,  a  kind  of  peace  that  I  was  never 
able  to  have  before. 

I  believe  that  these  types  of  questions,  such  as  those  raised  by  Adriana,  become 
very  relevant  for  people  who  live  in  an  environment  where  abject  poverty  contrasts  with 
abundant  wealth,  such  as  the  case  in  Brazil.  According  to  a  1995  World  Bank  study, 
Brazil  has  the  most  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
richest  20%  of  the  population  earn  twenty-six  times  as  much  as  the  poorest  20%  of  the 
nation.  As  Eakin  stated,  "Brazil  is  a  rich  country  full  of  poor  people"  (1 998:  1 05).  The 
gap  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  is  so  great  in  Brazil  that  it  drives  many  people  to  ask 
why  such  social  and  economic  disparities  exist.  Instead  of  trying  to  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions  in  the  country's  economic  and  political  institutions,  many  people  seek 
supernatural  answers.  As  Manuel  Vasquez  (1998)  pointed  out,  poor  people  in  Brazil  are 
subject  to  the  pressures  of  deteriorating  material  life  conditions  that  they  lack  the  power 
to  control  because  of  their  disadvantaged  position  in  the  social  configuration.  The  urban 
areas  of  Brazil  poverty  and  wealth  live  side  by  side.  For  example,  in  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  alone  nearly  one  million  of  its  seven  million  inhabitants  live  in  shantytowns.  In 
the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  there  are  600  shantytowns,  and  in  the  city  of  Recife,  shantytowns 
contain  40%  of  the  entire  city's  housing  (Eakin,  1998:  1 10).  Many  people  in  Brazil  do 
not  want  to  deal  with  this  reality;  instead,  they  seek  supernatural  explanations  for  such 
conditions.  McGuire  contended  that  "every  religion  has  an  essential  cognitive  aspect" 
(1987:  13). 
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The  religion  shapes  what  the  adherents  know  about  the  world  and  serves  as  a 
basis  for  actions  (McGuire,  1987:  13).  During  the  course  of  my  research  I  realized  the 
Spiritist  doctrine,  in  addition  to  many  functions,  also  served  as  a  basis  to  explain  the 
social  inequalities  of  Brazil  to  its  adherents.  The  questions  that  referred  to  the  social 
inequality  prevalent  in  Brazil  were  part  of  the  discourse  of  most  people  whom  I 
interviewed.  Many  of  my  informants  reported  that  Spiritist  tenets,  which  include  the 
karmic  law  and  the  belief  in  reincarnation,  were  able  to  give  a  meaningful  explanation  to 
the  plight  of  people  in  Brazil.  I  suspect  that  people  who  live  in  developed  countries, 
where  income  and  wealth  are  better  distributed,  may  dwell  less  frequently  on  such 
questions  because  poverty  and  wealth  do  not  coexist  so  closely  as  they  do  in  Brazil. 
Concomitantly,  using  the  law  of  karma  to  try  to  explain  the  plight  of  the  poor  would  not 
be  as  relevant  to  people  in  developed  countries  because  they  are  not  surrounded  by  so 
many  poor  people  around  them  on  a  daily  basis.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  Spiritist  doctrine  is  so  attractive  to  some  people  in  Brazil  is  because  through 
the  use  of  karmic  law  it  allows  them  to  explain  such  problematic  issues. 

The  capacity  of  religion  to  provide  meaning  for  human  experience  has  been  a 
major  theme  in  the  sociology  of  religion  since  its  early  emphasis  in  the  work  of  Max 
Weber  (McGuire,  1987:  23).  Berger  (1990)  also  contended  that  the  provision  of  meaning 
is  very  important  for  an  understanding  of  religion  because  of  the  ways  in  which  meaning 
links  the  individual  with  the  larger  social  group.  In  the  study  of  religion,  'meaning' 
refers  to  the  interpretation  of  situations  and  events  in  terms  of  some  broader  frame  of 
reference  (McGuire,  1987:  23).  Spiritist  doctrine,  using  the  karmic  law  and  the  belief  in 
reincarnation,  is  able  to  find  explanation  in  a  previous  incarnation  to  things  happening  in 


this  life.  Wilson  explained  that  people  always  seek  explanations  for  their  circumstances, 

and  when  they  are  not  able  to  explain  their  plight  by  reference  to  empirical  observation, 

they  try  to  explain  it  by  using  supernatural  causes  (Wilson  and  Ikeda,  1984:  61).  Spiritist 

doctrine  lifts  up  from  many  people's  shoulders  the  social  responsibility  that  might 

otherwise  fall  on  them.  In  other-words,  when  Spiritists  are  able  to  explain  the  social 

inequality  that  surrounds  them  through  a  belief  in  karma  and  reincarnation,  they  are 

relieved  of  responsibility  for  changing  these  inequalities. 

American  anthropologist  Clifford  Geertz  (1973)  explained  how  meaning  shapes 

the  experiences  of  people  and  orient  their  actions: 

The  Problem  of  Meaning  in  each  of  its  intergrading  aspects  (how  these 
aspects  in  fact  intergrade  in  each  particular  case,  what  sort  of  interplay  there  is 
between  the  sense  of  analytic,  emotional,  and  moral  impotence,  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  outstanding,  and  except  for  Weber  untouched,  problems  for  comparative 
research  in  this  whole  field)  is  a  matter  of  affirming,  or  at  least  recognizing,  the 
inescapability  of  ignorance,  pain  and,  injustice  on  the  human  plane  while 
simultaneously  denying  that  these  irrationalities  are  characteristic  of  the  world  as 
whole.  (108) 

Geertz  also  contended  that  people  are  able  to  interpret  events  and  experiences  as 
meaningfiil  by  linking  them  with  a  larger  sense  of  order,  and  this  larger  sense  of  order  is 
understood  from  a  religious  point  of  view  as  being  entirely  real  (1966).  With  regard  to 
meaning.  Spiritists  believe  that  for  every  action  one  takes,  there  is  a  reaction.  With  this 
explanation  in  mind.  Spiritists  might  walk  past  a  beggar  in  Brazil  or  by  street  children 
and  feel  compassion  for  them  but  not  feel  the  responsibility  of  engaging  in  serious  social 
reform.  After  all,  based  on  the  karmic  law  and  the  belief  in  reincarnation,  each  person  is 
responsible  for  his  or  her  plight  in  life.  In  other  words,  each  person  is  the  sole  captain  of 
his  or  her  boat.  For  Weber,  the  doctrine  of  karma  is  the  most  complete  formal  solution  to 
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the  problem  of  theodicy^  because  the  world  is  regarded  as  a  completely  connected  and 
self-contained  cosmos  of  ethical  retribution.  In  the  world  each  person  forges  his  or  her 
own  destiny,  with  guilt  and  merit  in  this  world  unfailingly  compensated  for  in  succeeding 
incarnations  (Swatos,  1998:  518).  The  great  advantage  of  belief  in  karmic  causation  is 
that  it  places  the  responsibility  for  good  and  bad  fortune  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
person  experiencing  it  (Wilson  and  Ikeda,  1984:  58).  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Spiritists  are  not  known  for  their  involvement  in  trying  to  change  the  social 
face  of  Brazil.  Instead,  they  engage  themselves  in  charity.  Charity  is  the  cornerstone  of 
Spiritism,  and  through  it  Spiritists  believe  that  they  are  performing  their  social  duty  of 
helping  others  to  alleviate  their  condition.  Spiritism  has  come  to  assume  a  major  role  in 
providing  charity  to  the  poorer  sectors  of  Brazilian  society,  adding  significantly  to  the 
grossly  inadequate  health  and  social  welfare  services  available  in  that  nation  (Brown, 
1994:22). 

Brazilian  anthropologist,  Roberto  DaMatta,  contended  that  Brazilians 
systematically  reinforce  the  'vertical  ethics'  that  link  superior  and  inferior  by  the  sacred 
ties  of  patronage  and  morality.  In  other  words,  they  tend  to  emphasize  the 
complementary  rather  than  the  antagonistic  aspects  of  hierarchical  relations  (1991 :  185). 
According  to  DaMatta,  for  Brazilians  "the  world  is  constituted  of  strong  and  weak,  rich 
and  poor,  patrons  and  clients,  and  one  group  provides  the  other  with  what  it  does  not 
have"  (1991:  185).  The  'vertical  ethics'  reinforced  in  Brazilian  society  are  also  seen  in 
Spiritism.  Thus,  using  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  proposed  by  Spiritist  doctrine,  charity 

^  Theodicy  is  an  explanation  in  terms  of  religious  legitimations  of  phenomena  of  suffering,  evil,  and  above 
all  death  (Berger,  1967:  53).  It  is  a  religious  explanation  that  provides  meaning  for  meaning-threatening 
experiences  (McGuire,  1987:  29). 
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becomes  highly  praised  because  it  can  help  improve  one's  conditions  in  the  present  as 
well  as  in  future  incarnations.  The  practice  of  charity  also  emphasizes  the  hierarchical 
relations  so  prevalent  in  Brazilian  society.  In  Spiritism,  the  more  one  performs  acts  of 
charity,  the  better  it  is,  and  its  motto  embodies  this  belief:  Outside  of  charity  there  is  no 
salvation. 

Providing  direct  rewards  or  'specific  compensators,'  as  Stark  and  Bainbridge 
(1985,  1987)  called  it,  has  also  been  correlated  with  membership  in  a  new  religious 
movement.  Such  rewards  can  be  positive  inducements  such  as  affection  and  heightened 
self-esteem,  some  kind  of  knowledge  that  provides  a  sense  of  power  and  control  over 
one's  life,  as  well  as  material  and  social  aid,  security,  new  career  opportunities,  or 
prestige  (Dawson,  1998:  83). 

My  study  of  Spiritism  showed  that  Spiritist  converts  received  many  rewards  by 
becoming  active  members  of  the  center.  These  rewards  included  free  group  therapy, 
affective  ties  with  other  members,  healing  sessions,  a  place  in  the  spotlight  for  those  who 
worked  as  volunteers  and  instructor  of  Spiritist  doctrine,  an  understanding  of  their  life 
through  Spiritist  doctrine,  acceptance  of  their  plight,  and  many  other  rewards.  My 
informants  revealed  that  once  they  were  able  to  understand  their  lives  according  to  the 
Spiritist  doctrine,  they  were  able  to  accept  more  easily  the  conditions  in  which  they  lived. 
They  also  said  that,  through  the  practice  of  Spiritist  doctrine,  they  were  able  to  improve 
their  lives  considerably. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  people  who  had  gone  to  the  center  seeking  help  for 
their  personal  problems  reported  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  help  that  they  found 
there.  Spiritism  offers 'compensators' for  unchangeable  conditions.  One  common 
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example  is  the  belief  that  each  person  chooses  the  family  into  is  which  he  or  she  in  going 
to  be  bom.  This  prior  agreement  sets  the  stage  for  expiation  of  past  deeds.  For  example, 
if  a  family  has  a  mentally  handicapped  child,  through  Spiritist  doctrine,  they  learn  to 
accept  that  condition.  Spiritism  provides  a  compensator  by  explaining  that  the  child  has 
such  a  condition  due  to  his  or  her  past  deeds.  They  learn  that  such  a  condition  is  good  for 
all  the  members  of  the  family  because  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  evolve  spiritually  and 
reach  a  higher  stage  of  development  in  the  next  incarnation.  This  compensator  makes  the 
burden  of  the  suffering  easier  to  bear. 

Who  are  the  Members  of  New  Religious  Movements? 

New  religious  movement  members  have  been  identified  as  having  five 
characteristics.  First,  according  to  many  studies  the  members  of  most  new  religious 
movements  are  disproportionately  young  (Barker,  1984;  Rochford,  1985;  Judah,  1974; 
Wilson  and  Dobbelaere,  1994).  Dawson  said  that  "with  rare  exceptions,  the  new 
religions  of  today  are  a  game  of  young  people  and,  in  relation  to  the  population,  middle- 
aged  and  old  people  are  markedly  under-represented"  (1998:  86).  Palmer  (1994)  argued, 
however,  that  as  some  of  the  new  religious  movements  of  the  past  have  aged,  their 
membership  has  changed.  At  GEPE  people  are  indeed  young  but  not  disproportionately 
so  as  studies  of  new  religious  movements  have  suggested.  There  are  also  a  large  number 
of  middle-aged  people  in  my  study  sample. 

The  second  characteristic  making  up  the  profile  of  the  members  of  new  religious 
movements  is  that,  on  average,  they  are  better  educated  than  the  general  public.  One 
obvious  reason  for  new  religious  movements  attracting  the  well-educated  is  that  the 
teachings  of  such  movements  demand  more  than  just  literacy.  They  also  demand  a 
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willingness  to  study  and  learn  the  new  doctrine  at  hand.  Most  Spiritist  centers  in  Brazil 
function  as  schools  and  clinics.  At  GEPE's  bookstore,  for  example,  an  average  of  3,000 
Spiritist  books  are  sold  every  month.  In  order  for  one  to  assimilate  Spiritist  doctrine,  one 
must  be  willing  to  study  it.  This  study  involves  enrolling  in  several  different  courses  on 
Spiritism  offered  by  GEPE,  acquiring  Spiritist  books,  participating  in  study  groups,  and 
studying  at  home  in  order  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  discussions  that  take  place  in  the 
center's  classes.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible  for  an  illiterate  person  to  absorb  the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  required  to  become  a  true  Spiritist.  One  must  learn  and  master  all 
the  Spiritist  teachings.  Many  of  the  Spiritists  whom  I  interviewed  told  me  that  they  did 
not  feel  that  they  had  become  Spiritists  yet  because  they  had  not  yet  mastered  all  the 
teachings  of  Kardec. 

Third,  most  converts  to  new  religious  movements  come  from  middle-  to  upper- 
middle-class  families.  This  fact  is  not  surprising  given  that  they  are  usually  well- 
educated  (Judah,  1974;  Wallis,  1977;  Barker,  1984;  Rochford,  1985;  Palmer,  1994; 
Dawson,  1998).  Hexham  and  Poewe  (1997)  point  out  that  many  Americans  who  join 
new  religions,  such  as  the  different  types  of  meditation  groups,  come  from  upper-middle- 
class  homes  in  which  intellectual  and/or  professional  achievements  are  highly  valued. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  have  had  some  college  education  and  have  grown  up  in  the 
more  affluent  neighborhoods  of  Brazil.  Throughout  my  research  of  Spiritists  at  GEPE,  I 
was  able  to  verify  that  most  people  in  the  study  sample  were  from  the  middle-  and  upper- 
middle  sectors  of  society.  To  say  that  most  Spiritists  are  from  the  middle-  and  upper- 
middle  sectors  of  society  is  not  only  a  result  of  the  learned  nature  of  Spiritist  discourse, 
but  it  is  also  a  result  of  the  relatively  high  financial  costs  incurred  by  those  who  choose  to 
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become  Spiritists.  These  costs  include  the  purchasing  of  Spirtist  textual  materials, 
enrollment  in  classes  and  seminars  at  the  Spiritist  centers,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of 
videos,  music,  or  any  other  type  of  material  related  to  acquiring  Spiritist  knowledge.  It  is 
important  to  point  out  that  over  a  century  ago  the  Spiritualism  movement  in  the  United 
States  also  attracted  many  educated  people.  Moore  stated  that  "the  number  of  prominent 
people  who  attended  spiritualist  meetings  in  the  1850s  is  impressive"  (1977:  3).  He  also 
added  that  "when  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Spiritual  Knowledge  was  founded  in 
1854  to  spread  the  truth  of  spirit  communication,  it  counted  among  its  organizers  a 
former  U.S.  senator,  four  judges,  two  military  officers,  and  several  successful 
businessmen"  (1977: 4).  .  •  .  , 

Fourth,  the  relationship  between  gender  and  Spiritist  members  appears  to  be 
debatable.  Some  studies  have  found  an  overrepresentation  of  women  in  new  religious 
movements  (Stark  and  Bainbridge,  1985;  Wilson  and  Dobbelaere,  1994).  Other  studies, 
however,  have  shown  the  contrary  (Barker,  1984;  Rochford,  1985;  Lucas,  1995). 
Through  my  study,  I  found  that  most  of  my  informants  were  female.  McGuire  explained 
that  many  new  religious  movements  are  appealing  to  women  who  are  excluded  from 
status  and  privilege  in  the  dominant  religious  (1987:  110).  McGuire's  assertion  can  be 
used  to  explain  women's  participation  in  Spiritism.  In  Catholicism,  the  dominant  religion 
in  Brazil,  women  are  not  given  any  position  of  status  since  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
allow  women  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  priesthood.  In  Spiritism,  however,  women  and 
men  have  equal  rights-both  can  work  as  volunteers  teaching  the  doctrine,  giving  passes, 
or  "communicating"  with  spirits  as  mediums.  At  the  Spiritist  centers,  women  can  find 
the  spotlight  that  many  times  they  are  not  able  to  find  at  work,  at  home,  or  in  the  church. 
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At  the  Spiritist  center  any  woman  can  become  a  prominent  healer,  counselor,  speaker,  f 

and  a  medium.  If  she  desires  to  dedicate  her  free  time  to  learning  the  Spiritist  doctrine, 

practicing  mediumship  and  healing  can  gain  status  and  prestige  in  the  spiritist  center  of 

her  choice.  While  in  many  churches  women  are  most  likely  to  work  only  as  lay  people, 

in  the  Spiritist  center  they  are  able  to  become  experts  in  Spiritist  doctrine  and  even  be  in 

complete  charge  of  the  center.  This  ample  space  offered  to  women  at  the  Spiritist  centers 

may  be  one  of  the  reasons  one  finds  so  many  women  at  the  Spiritist  centers. 

Fifth,  the  religious  background  of  the  converts  is  also  an  ambiguity.  Stark  and 

Bainbridge  (1985)  contended  that  church  membership  and  membership  in  a  conservative 

denomination  are  preventives  against  affiliation  with  new  religious  movements.  The 

'unchurched,'  as  Stark  and  Bainbridge  refer  to  them,  and  those  affiliated  with  more 

secularized  denominations  are  more  open  and  vulnerable  to  joining  a  new  religious 

movement.  I  was  able  to  verify  through  my  sample  of  Spiritists  that  only  1%  of  the 

sample  population  were  members  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  churches  before  joining 

Spiritism.  The  Evangelicals  are  the  most  conservative  religious  group  among  the  ones  I 

listed  in  my  questionnaire,  which  included  the  Catholic  Church,  Umbanda,  and 

Candomble.  Through  my  study,  I  found  additional  evidence  for  Stark  and  Bainbridge's 

theory  about  the  "unchurched."  Heelas  said, 

Detraditionalized  people  want  detraditionalized  religion:  a  religion  which 
is  more  constructed  than  given,  with  practices  which  emphasize  the  authority  of 
participants,  which  enables  the  participants  to  be  personally  responsible  for  their 
salvation;  which  says  that  'sacred  texts  should  confirm  what  is  in  you"  or  which 
refers  to  'God/Goddess/Source,  as  you  experience  Him/Her/It;  which  provides 
guidance  and  personal  experience  rather  than  beliefs;  which  does  not  demand  that 
one  should  not  belong  to  a  particular  organization.  This,  then,  is  spirituality 
which  (it  appears)  enables  one  to  explore  one's  own  inner  Self;  which  allows  one 
the  freedom  to  be  oneself,  which  enable  one  to  discover  oneself,  rather  than 
handing  the  task  over  to  others.  (1996:  172-173) 
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I  am  able  to  use  Bainbridge's  or  Heelas'  terms  and  say  that  most  people  in  my 
research  were  "unchurched"  or  "detraditionalized"  for  they  were  not  grounded  in  any 
religion  before  their  conversion  to  Spiritism. 

This  chapter  was  devoted  to  exploring  the  body  of  theories  on  new  religious 
movements  and  how  affiliation  and  conversion  to  Spiritism  can  be  understood  using 
some  of  these  theories.  In  my  study  of  Spiritism  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  I  was  able  to  test 
some  of  these  social  scientific  theories  and  to  draw  a  profile  of  the  Spiritist.  Chapters  4 
and  5  of  this  dissertation  present  these  findings  in  detail. 


CHAPTER  4 
INSIDE  THE  SPIRITIST  CENTER  • 

Before  conducting  my  research,  I  had  never  been  to  a  Spiritist  center.  When  I 
arrived  in  Fortaleza  to  conduct  my  field  research,  I  contacted  a  childhood  friend  who  had 
heard  about  my  endeavor  and  was  eager  to  take  me  to  her  Spiritist  center.  She  told  me 
that  the  Spiritist  center,  Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevdo,  known  as  GEPE,  which  she 
attended  sporadically,  was  the  largest  in  the  city.  Preliminary  research  confirmed  that 
GEPE  was  indeed  the  largest  center  in  Fortaleza.  My  decision  was  made.  Grupo  Espirita 
Paulo  e  Estevdo  was  to  become  my  focus  of  study.  What  follows  here  is  a  detailed 
description  of  GEPE  and  its  activities  based  on  my  participation  and  observation  as  well 
as  on  literature  I  gathered  there.  Over  a  period  of  six  months  in  1 998  I  participated  in  the 
activities  of  GEPE  on  a  daily  basis.  My  participation  in  GEPE  was  as  a  member,  not  as  a 
volunteer  worker.  I  did  not  undergo  training  as  a  medium,  a  passe  giver,  or  as  an 
instructor.  As  a  member,  however,  I  participated  in  all  the  center's  activities  and  was  in 
close  contact  with  Spiritists.  In  addition  to  data  derived  from  participation  and 
observation  at  GEPE,  I  obtained  further  material  on  Spiritist  beliefs  and  practices  from 
Spiritist  literature  and  from  open-ended  interviews  and  conversations  with  Spiritists  with 
whom  I  became  well  acquainted. 

The  GEPE's  Neighborhood 
Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevdo  is  located  in  Piedade,  a  middle-  and  lower- 
middle-class  neighborhood  of  Fortaleza.  In  Piedade,  three  Catholic  institutions  stand  as 
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symbols  of  what  once  was  a  Catholic  stronghold:  the  respected  century-old  Catholic 
school  run  by  the  Sisters  of  Dorothy  {Colegio  das  Doroteias),  the  Salesian  School  for 
boys  {Colegio  Salesiano),  and  the  Catholic  Church  of  Piety  (Igreja  da  Piedade).  Many 
of  the  children  who  attended  the  Catholic  schools  there  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  20th  century  came  from  upper-middle-class  families;  therefore,  the  Catholic  schools 
located  there  in  a  way  elevated  the  social  status  of  the  neighborhood. 

AXong  Avenida  Visconde  do  Rio  Branco,  the  main  avenue  that  runs  through 
Piedade,  one  sees  old  houses,  many  of  which  once  belonged  to  families  who  had  moved 
into  the  city  from  the  interior  of  the  state  in  order  for  their  children  to  attend  school. 
Since  the  schools  in  the  capital  city  were  often  considered  much  better  than  the  ones  in 
the  countryside,  many  families  from  the  interior  would  move  to  the  city  when  their 
children  were  old  enough  to  attend  school.  Since  Avenida  Visconde  do  Rio  Branco  used 
to  be  the  corridor  that  linked  the  city  with  the  state  road  going  inland,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century  many  of  the  families  who  came  from  the  interior  settled  in  large 
houses  there.  Many  of  these  old  houses  have  since  been  demolished,  giving  way  to  high- 
rises  where  middle-class  families  now  live.  Apart  from  the  main  avenue,  narrow  streets 
and  small  houses  form  Piedade,  making  it  a  mixed-income  neighborhood. 

Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  was  founded  on  February  12'^  1954,  in  this 
traditional  Catholic  section  of  Fortaleza.  It  started  in  a  small  house  where  people 
gathered  to  learn  about  the  Spiritist  doctrine  and  to  communicate  with  spirits  through 
mediums.  Slowly,  it  grew  to  become  the  largest  and  most  vibrant  Spiritist  center  in 
Fortaleza,  and  GEPE  continues  to  grow. 
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The  GEPE's  Infrastructure 

Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  has  22  classrooms  that  are  used  for  TE  (Spiritual 
Treatment),  ESDE  (Study  of  the  Spiritist  Doctrine),  and  G£M  (Mediumship  Study 
Group).  Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  also  has  two  auditoriums,  a  healing  room  {sala 
de  passe),  an  emergency  room  (where  people  believed  to  be  possessed  by  the  spirits  can 
go  to  at  any  time  of  the  day  to  be  treated),  and  a  fluid-therapy  room  (where  bottles  of 
water  are  placed  to  receive  fluids  from  the  spiritual  world).  Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e 
Estevao  also  has  a  book  and  video  library  and  a  bookstore  with  a  large  variety  of  Spiritist, 
self-help,  and  other  books.  The  bookstore's  manager  told  me  that  an  average  of  3,000 
copies  of  books  and  tapes  are  sold  there  every  month.  GEPE  also  has  a  reception  room,  a 
computer  room,  a  central  office  (where  all  the  paperwork  of  the  center  is  kept),  seven 
restrooms  (four  reserved  for  the  public  and  three  for  the  volunteers  who  work  there),  a 
sewing  room  (where  clothes  are  made  to  be  donated  as  charity),  and  a  snack  bar. 

Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  employs  five  full  time  employees  and  an  average 
of  400  volunteers  per  month,  250  of  whom  are  instructors  of  the  different  courses  offered 
there,  such  as  those  on  Spiritist  doctrine,  on  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism,  and  on  the 
training  of  mediums.  Perhaps  one  of  the  premier  benefits  of  being  a  volunteer  instructor 
at  a  Spiritist  center  such  as  GEPE  is  the  sense  of  being  in  charge  that  teaching  imparts.  In 
Brazil,  where  bribery  is  widespread,  it  is  difficult  to  be  in  a  position  of  power  based  on 
one's  own  merit.  The  Spiritist  center  thus  provides  an  alternative  venue  for  people  who 
want  to  achieve  high  status  based  on  their  abilities.  In  other  words,  a  significant  feature 
of  Spiritism  is  the  bestowal  of  high  status  on  individuals  who  were  not  able  to  attain  any 
relevant  status  in  the  professional  area  outside  the  center.  Anyone  with  the  necessary 
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training  can  volunteer  to  lead  any  of  the  activities  at  the  Spiritist  center.  Membership  in 
the  center  also  allows  people  to  express  themselves  in  the  different  areas  of  study, 
healing,  and  social  work  promoted  by  the  center.  At  GEPE  people  are  encouraged  to 
participate  and  to  share  their  time  and  talents;  therefore,  it  is  quite  easy  for  people  to  find 
activities  of  interest  to  conduct  there.  In  1997,  the  year  before  my  research  began,  12,571 
people  attended  GEPE  activities,  a  high  percentage  of  whom  had  volunteered  at  the 
center.  /-  ^ 

Learning  is  such  an  important  part  of  becoming  a  true  Spiritist  that  many  of  the 
people  with  whom  1  spoke  told  me  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  Spiritists  yet 
because  they  had  not  mastered  the  totality  of  Kardec's  doctrine.  They  said  that  the  road 
to  Spiritism  is  a  long  one  that  requires  commitment  to  studying  the  doctrine  on  a  daily 
basis.  For  Spiritists,  the  knowledge  of  Spiritist  doctrine  must  be  lodged  in  their  hearts 
and  minds  in  order  for  their  belief  to  be  lived  in  their  daily  lives.  Therefore,  the  true  goal 
of  a  Spiritist  is  to  master  the  Spiritist  doctrine  in  order  to  shape  his  or  her  life  according  to 
it.  Spiritists  believe  that  only  by  living  the  doctrine  can  one  come  to  fullness.  One  of  the 
speakers  at  a  two-day  seminar  titled  "The  Role  of  Spiritism  in  the  Transformation  of  the 
World"  promoted  by  GEPE  in  May  1998  in  Fortaleza  said. 

It  is  through  the  study  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine  that  we  obtain  tools  to  analyze  our 
thinking  and  our  behavior.  The  study  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine  leads  us  to  self- 
knowledge.  Through  the  Spiritist  doctrine  we  learn  to  educate  our  mind  to  have 
good  thoughts  and  to  better  direct  the  energy  that  is  inside  us.  We  learn  that  we 
have  to  re-educate  ourselves  in  order  to  lead  a  better  life. 

The  need  presented  by  the  Spiritist  speaker  is  the  need  for  self-knowledge,  the 

need  for  a  re-education  of  the  individual  in  order  to  achieve  a  fulfilling  life.  Alberto 

Melucci  pointed  out  that  "contemporary  society  provides  means  and  resources  for 
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individual  identification  because  there  is  a  space  where  individuals  can  become  and  think 
as  themselves  as  individuals"  (1996:  147).  According  to  Melucci.  such  a  space  is  socially 
constructed  and  only  can  be  provided  because  there  are  resources  available.  In  pre- 
material  societies,  meaning  those  that  have  not  solved  basic  material  needs,  the  idea  of 
oneself  as  an  individual  actor  was  impossible.  In  post-material  societies,  there  is  a  space 
for  thinking  of  oneself  as  an  individual  (1996:  147).  The  Spiritist  center  thus  provides  for 
those  who  accept  Spiritist  doctrine  the  means  and  resources  for  some  degree  of  individual 
identification  through  the  group  therapy  provided  by  its  activities. 

The  GEPE's  Teaching  Method 
The  volunteer  instructors  at  GEPE  are  trained  under  the  pedagogic  method 
developed  by  the  Swiss  pedagogue,  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi,  whose  theories  laid  the 
foundation  of  modern  elementary  education.  Kardec  was  a  student  of  Pestalozzi  for 
many  years  in  Yverdun,  Switzerland.  Pestalozzi's  method  of  teaching  plays  down  the 
teacher-student  concept.  Instead,  its  emphasis  is  on  group  participation.  Pestalozzi's 
theory  of  education  is  based  on  the  importance  of  the  pedagogical  method  that 
corresponds  to  the  natural  order  of  individual  development  and  of  concrete  experiences. 
To  Pestalozzi  the  individuality  of  each  child  is  paramount;  it  is  something  that  has  to  be 
cultivated  actively  through  education.  He  opposed  the  prevailing  system  of 
memorization  learning  and  strict  discipline  and  sought  to  replace  it  with  a  system  based 
on  love  and  understanding  of  the  person's  world.  Running  through  much  of  Pestalozzi's 
writing  is  the  idea  that  education  should  be  moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  Never  losing  his 
commitment  to  social  reform,  Pestalozzi  often  reiterated  the  belief  that  society  could  be 
changed  by  education.  All  the  classes  that  take  place  at  GEPE  are  based  on  Pestalozzi's 
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method  of  education,  and  participation  is  a  key  concept,  i 

GEPE:  A  Religious  Institution  or  a  School? 
When  I  first  arrived  at  GEPE,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  all  the  streets  around  it 
were  packed  with  cars.  Because  I  had  arrived  there  just  a  few  minutes  before  the 
scheduled  time  for  the  evening  activities,  all  the  parking  spaces  in  the  vicinity  were  taken. 
I  had  to  find  a  parking  place  far  dovm  the  street  and  walk  back  to  the  center.  I  was  very 
surprised  to  see  such  a  large  number  of  cars,  and  more  surprised  yet  to  see  so  many 
expensive  models.  If  people  who  attend  GEPE  were  all  from  Piedade  neighborhood, 
there  would  not  be  such  a  large  number  of  cars  there.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  many  of  the 
people  came  from  other  neighborhoods  in  Fortaleza.  Also,  the  number  of  expensive  cars 
parked  outside  GEPE  showed  that,  even  though  GEPE  was  located  in  a  mixed  income 
neighborhood  of  mostly  middle  to  lower-middle  class,  many  of  its  members  came  from 
the  upper-middle  and  upper  classes  of  Fortaleza.  Fifteen  percent  of  my  sample  (213 
respondents)  earned  between  2,500  to  3,000  reais  (Brazilian  currency)  a  month.  At  the 
time  of  my  research,  one  real  was  equal  to  one  dollar.  That  means  that  15%  of  the  people 
whom  I  interviewed  earned  between  $30,000  to  $36,000  annually,  which  is  an  excellent 
salary  by  Brazilian  standards,  putting  them  in  the  upper-middle-class  segment  of  the 
socioeconomic  scale.  Even  though  15%  of  my  informants  earned  a  good  income,  20% 
earned  an  average  of  500  reais  a  month,  placing  them  in  the  lower-  middle-class  segment 
of  the  socioeconomic  scale.  A  closer  inspection  revealed  that  the  socioeconomic  scale  of 
Spiritists  lies  between  the  lower-middle  and  uuper-middle-class  sectors  of  Brazilian 
society. 

My  childhood  friend  who  had  brought  me  to  GEPE  introduced  me  to  its  main 
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secretary  as  well  as  to  volunteer  workers  there.  I  explained  to  them  that  I  was  doing  field 
research  for  my  doctoral  dissertation  and  that  I  wanted  to  observe  all  the  activities  there 
and  be  treated  as  a  regular  newcomer.  Besides  being  very  friendly  and  eager  to  help  me, 
they  were  also  very  proud  to  find  out  that  I  was  writing  my  dissertation  on  Spiritism  and 
were  prompt  to  guide  me  through  the  center  and  to  explain  to  me  how  it  worked.  Many 
commented  that  by  the  end  of  my  research  I  would  become  a  Spiritist  because  they 
believed  no  one  could  study  Kardec's  doctrine  for  a  length  of  time  without  becoming  a 
Spiritist.  Later,  they  registered  me  as  a  newcomer  and  conducted  an  interview  with  me  as 
they  do  with  everyone  else  who  wants  to  become  a  regular  member  of  GEPE. 

My  first  observation  during  the  initial  visit  to  GEPE  was  that  it  did  not  resemble  a 
religious  institution  at  all.  It  reminded  me  of  a  school  since  so  many  people  were  in  the 
hallways  going  to  the  classrooms  where  activities  were  held.  When  one  looks  at  the 
physical  space  of  a  religious  institution  such  as  a  church  or  synagogue,  one  can  easily  see 
the  altar  set  apart  from  the  pews  where  the  congregation  gathers.  The  altar,  the  most 
sacred  space,  is  kept  separate  from  the  congregation.  At  GEPE  one  cannot  see  a  separate 
sacred  space.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  Spiritist  belief  that  the  spiritual 
world  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  earthly  realm.  Therefore,  one  cannot  easily  separate 
the  two.  Also,  Spiritists  do  not  see  their  center  singularly  as  a  house  of  prayer.  Rather, 
they  see  it  as  a  school  and  a  clinic  where  people  gather  to  learn  the  Spiritist  doctrine  and 
to  be  healed.  Thirty-nine-year  old  nutritionist,  Nilze,  explained  that  in  Spiritism  there  are 
no  rituals: 

We  don't  need  rituals  because  the  heart  of  our  religion  is  love.  What  we  need  is 
to  learn  the  Spiritist  doctrine  in  order  to  practice  it.  The  center  is  a  school  for  us. 
There  we  learn  that  we  have  to  acknowledge  the  people  around  us  and  that  each 
one  of  us  is  here  on  this  Earth  temporarily.  The  Spiritist  doctrine  is  something 
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dynamic  that  calls  us  to  interact  with  one  another.  It  is  through  our  actions  in 
relation  to  others  that  we  live  our  doctrine.  Therefore,  we  do  not  need  rituals  like 
in  other  religions.  What  we  need  is  learning,  practice,  preparation  to  be  out  in  the 
world  living  the  Gospel,  which  was  taught  to  us  by  Jesus,  the  most  developed 
spirit  who  has  ever  lived. 

The  closest  object  to  an  altar  I  saw  there  was  the  podium  located  in  a  large  room 
referred  to  as  the  auditorium,  where  people  give  public  lectures  and  testimonials  on 
Spiritist  doctrine.  The  podium,  however,  is  not  reserved  only  for  the  people  in  charge  of 
the  center.  Different  from  a  church's  altar  or  pulpit,  the  podium,  located  in  the  front  part 
of  the  auditorium,  belongs  to  everyone  in  the  center.  Anyone  who  would  like  to  give 
lectures  or  testimonials  or  share  their  experiences  about  Spiritist  doctrine  can  have  access 
to  it.  The  only  reason  the  podium  is  located  in  the  front  part  of  the  room  is  for  people  to 
view  the  speaker  better. 

The  Sacred  Experience  at  GEPE 
The  sacred-profane  dichotomy  has  been  central  to  the  study  of  religion  in  the 
West.  Emile  Durkheim,  in  his  book  The  Elementary  Forms  of  Religious  Life  (1912), 
challenged  the  traditional  idea  that  religion  is  the  belief  in  supernatural  beings,  such  as 
God  or  gods.  For  Durkheim  what  characterizes  religious  beliefs  and  rituals  is  not  the  idea 
of  the  supernatural,  but  the  concept  of  the  sacred.  According  to  him,  people  who  are 
religious  divide  their  world  into  two  separate  realms:  the  sacred  and  the  profane.  He 
explained  that  the  sacred  realm  is  always  set  apart-superior,  powerful,  deserving  of  great 
respect,  and  forbidden  to  normal  contact.  The  profane  realm  is  the  opposite.  It  belongs 
to  the  ordinary,  to  the  practical  routine  of  everyday  life.  The  purpose  of  the  sacred  realm, 
according  to  Durkheim,  is  to  unite  people  into  one  moral  community  called  a  church. 
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Therefore,  for  Durkheim,  the  key  concept  is  the  community,  and  the  sacred  realm 
involves  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community. 

Later,  Mircea  Eliade,  in  his  book.  The  Sacred  and  the  Profane  (1957),  once  again 
reinforced  the  dichotomy  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane  proposed  earlier  by  Durkheim. 
However,  for  Eliade,  the  role  of  religion  is  not  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community; 
rather,  it  is  to  promote  encounters  with  the  sacred  world.  When  one  looks  at  Spiritism, 
one  sees  that  the  sacred  and  the  profane  realms  are  intertwined.  Contrary  to  what 
Durkheim  proposed,  the  sacred  realm  in  Spiritism  is  involved  first  with  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  second  with  the  welfare  of  the  community.  According  to  Spiritism,  if  the 
individual  practices  the  teachings  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  he  or  she  will  act  in  a  way  that 
will  benefit  himself  or  herself,  which  in  turn  will  benefit  the  community.  If,  however,  the 
individual  does  not  practice  the  teachings  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  he  or  she  will  most 
likely  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  low  spirits.  In  Spiritism  the  contact  with  the  realm 
of  the  spirits  is  thus  linked  to  the  assimilation  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine. 

Furthermore,  even  though  there  is  not  a  defined  sacred  space  at  a  Spiritist  center 
such  as  GEPE  and  it  resembles  a  school  and  a  clinic  rather  than  a  church,  people  do 
experience  encounters  with  the  sacred.  The  different  activities  at  the  center  bring  people 
out  of  their  worldly  universe  and  project  them  into  one  different  in  quality,  similar  to 
what  Eliade  had  proposed.  This  contact  with  the  sacred  world  is  accomplished  through 
the  assimilation  of  Spiritist  doctrine  and  contact  with  spirits  through  mediums.  Members 
of  GEPE  are  taught  how  to  deal  with  the  spiritual  world  by  avoiding  the  influence  of  bad 
spirits  and  harnessing  the  protection  of  good  ones.  Rancorous  spirits  are  also  contacted 
and  indoctrinated  at  GEPE  and  requested  to  leave  the  ones  whom  they  possess. 
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Peter  Berger  incorporated  Durkheim's  and  Eliade's  concept  of  religion  and  stated 
that  "religion  is  the  human  enterprise  by  which  a  sacred  cosmos  is  established."  By 
sacred  he  means  "a  quality  of  mysterious  and  awesome  power,"  other  than  people  and  yet 
related  to  them,  which  sticks  out  "from  the  regular  routines  of  everyday  life,  as  something 
extraordinary  and  potentially  dangerous."  According  to  Berger,  the  power  of  the  sacred 
can  be  harnessed  to  the  needs  of  everyday  life  (1990:  250-260).  The  profane,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  defined  simply  as  the  absence  of  the  sacred  status.  Berger  explained  that 
the  routines  of  everyday  life  are  profane  unless  they  are  conceived  to  be  infused  with 
sacred  power.  One  may  say  that  in  the  Spiritist  center  the  most  noticeable  encounter  with 
the  sacred  world  occurs  during  the  reunions,  known  in  Portuguese  as  mesas  mediunicas, 
when  the  mediums  are  believed  to  contact  spirits.  Even  though  in  Spiritism  contact  with 
the  sacred  realm  is  most  noticeable  during  the  mesas  mediunicas,  the  sacred  experience  is 
present  in  the  daily  routine  of  Spiritists.  In  Spiritism  the  sacred  and  the  profane  worlds 
are  not  far  from  each  other  at  all.  They  are,  in  fact,  intertwined.  The  belief  is  that  spirits 
constantly  roam  the  world,  and  people  can  attract  good  and  bad  spirits,  depending  on  how 
they  lead  their  lives.  Similar  to  the  idea  of  radio  frequencies,  Spiritists  believe  that  spirits 
tune  into  the  frequency  that  one  is  on.  If  an  individual  is  a  good  human  being  and 
practices  good  deeds,  he  or  she  will  attract  good  spirits.  Spiritists  also  believe  the 
contrary  to  be  true,  that  individuals  who  practice  bad  deeds  will  attract  bad  spirits. 

Berger  explained  that  "the  sacred  cosmos  emerges  out  of  chaos  and  continues  to 
confront  the  latter  as  its  terrible  contrary."  According  to  Berger,  it  is  the  sacred  cosmos 
that  provides  people  with  an  ultimate  shield  against  the  terror  of  anomy. '  For  Berger.  "to 


'  Peter  Berger  defined  anomy  as  the  radical  separation  from  the  social  world.  According  to  Berger,  an 
individual  becomes  anomic  when  he  becomes  worldless.  In  other  words,  anomy  is  the  disintegration  of  the 
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be  in  a  right  relationship  with  the  sacred  cosmos  is  to  be  protected  against  the  nightmare 
threats  of  chaos"  (1990:  26).  One  can  easily  observe  this  relationship  with  the  sacred 
cosmos  in  Spiritism.  For  Spiritists  the  key  to  tapping  into  the  good  side  of  the  spiritual 
world  corresponds  to  a  total  commitment  to  personal  inner  reform.  In  other  words,  for 
Spiritists  the  protection  one  needs  from  the  sacred  world  against  the  attack  of  bad  spirits 
means  a  pledge  of  inner  reform  and  practice  of  good  deeds.  The  sacred  and  the  profane 
worlds  in  Spiritism  are,  therefore,  woven  together,  and  people  experience  the  protection 
of  the  sacred  cosmos  by  striving  to  become  better  individuals  within  their  daily  routine 
life.  Thus,  in  Spiritism  the  protection  of  the  sacred  cosmos  begins  within  one's  daily 
profane  life.  At  the  level  of  praxis.  Spiritism  posits  a  commitment  to  personal  reform. 
As  followers  of  Kardec's  doctrine,  believers  must  change  their  bad  habits  in  order  to 
experience  the  protection  against  the  evil  forces  of  low  spirits  who  roam  the  world. 

The  ideology  of  GEPE  follows  the  Spiritist  belief  that  the  spiritual  world  is  in 
constant  contact  with  the  human  world.  Spiritists  believe  that  spirits  are  always  in  touch 
with  people,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  the  spirits  and  avoid  the  interference  of  bad  spirits, 
people  need  to  learn  from  the  spirits  themselves.  The  teachings  of  the  spirits  are  found  in 
Kardec's  books.  Therefore,  all  the  activities  at  GEPE  are  geared  toward  the  teaching  of 
Kardec's  doctrine,  which  includes  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism,  the 
development  and  training  of  mediums,  the  healing  of  patients,  communication  with 
spirits  through  mediums,  and  charitable  practices.  According  to  Spiritists,  assimilation 
and  practice  of  Spiritist  doctrine  are  paramount  for  anyone  who  wants  to  become  a 


fundamental  order  in  terms  of  which  an  individual  can  make  sense  of  his/her  life  and  recognize  his/her  own 
identity  (Berger,  1990:  22). 


Spiritistist.  The  starting  point  is  the  center,  where  classes  and  training  courses  are 
offered.  _  ^ 

The  GEPE's  Attendance 

Many  members  joined  Spiritism  as  aduhs.  Since  the  assimilation  and  practice  of 
the  doctrine  is  so  important,  Spiritists  go  to  the  center  with  much  more  frequency  than 
they  went  to  their  previous  religious  institutions.  In  Brazil  it  is  very  common  for  people 
to  participate  in  more  than  one  religion  at  the  same  time  and  to  accept  different  religious 
belief  systems.  This  occurs  even  if  the  belief  systems  are  opposed  to  each  other,  such  as 
the  belief  in  reincarnation  (a  tenet  of  Spiritism)  and  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
(a  tenet  of  Christianity).  Participation  in  Spiritism  may  overlap  with  continued 
participation  in  other  religions,  and  the  boundaries  between  them  are  often  indistinct.  For 
the  most  part  Spiritists  tend  to  leave  their  religion  of  upbringing.  In  this  it  closely 
resembles  Umbanda,  whose  practitioners  also  tend  to  dissociate  themselves  from 
Catholicism  (Brown,  1994:  133).  Seventy-five  percent  of  my  informants  declared  that 
they  did  not  participate  in  any  religion  besides  Spiritism. 

Table  1  shows  my  informants'  attendance  at  GEPE  compared  to  their  attendance 
at  their  previous  religious  institutions.  Table  2  shows  the  percentage  of  my  informants  » 
who  attend  other  religious  institutions  besides  GEPE. 
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Table  2 

Total  Number  of  Respondents:  213 


Previous  Religious  Institution  Percentage 

Catholic  19 

Evangelical  1 

Umbanda  2 

Candomble  1 

Other  2 

None  75 
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Table  1  shows  that  most  people  go  to  the  center  at  least  twice  a  week,  while  a 
plurality  used  to  go  to  their  previous  religious  institutions  once  a  week.  While  1 7%  of 
the  people  went  to  their  previous  religious  institutions  once  a  year  and  34%  did  not  go  at 
all,  no  one  at  the  center  goes  there  so  rarely.  This  can  be  understood  by  the  fact  that 
people  go  to  the  center  not  to  participate  in  rituals,  such  as  Christmas  or  Easter  mass 
(celebrated  in  the  Catholic  Church  once  a  year),  but  they  go  to  the  center  to  learn  the 
Spiritist  doctrine  and  to  be  healed.  To  participate  in  classes  at  the  center,  one  must 
commit  to  going  to  the  center  at  least  twice  a  week.  Those  who  go  to  the  center  just  once 
a  week  most  likely  go  to  attend  the  public  lectures  or  to  receive  passes  (the  laying  on  of 
hands). 

Table  2  shows  that  75%  of  my  informants  chose  to  practice  only  Spiritism.  The 
ability  to  choose  one  religious  institution  over  another  is  part  of  modernity  since  there  are 
so  many  institutions  to  choose  from.  Albert  Melucci  said  that  "choosing  is  the 
inescapable  fate  of  our  time"  because  people  live  with  increasing  uncertainty  and  are 
often  overwhelmed.  He  explained  that  many  routine  tasks  become  exercise  in  problem 
solving,  compelling  people  to  acquire  information,  study  instructions,  and,  in  the  end, 
make  choices  (1996:  44-45).  This  is  quite  true  when  one  looks  at  Spiritism  and  the 
reasons  that  lead  one  to  join  a  Spiritist  center.  The  great  majority  of  people  who  go  to 
Spiritist  centers  do  so  looking  for  solutions  to  personal  problems  or  looking  for  answers 
to  existential  questions.  They  are  overwhelmed  with  the  uncertainties  around  them  and 
want  to  find  explanations  and  solutions  to  the  questions  and  problems  that  crush  them. 
At  the  Spiritist  center  they  hope  to  acquire  the  necessary  information  that  will  help  them 
deal  with  their  personal  problems.  Berger  said  that  the  pluralistic  situation  of  religion  is  a 
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"market  situation"  (1990:138),  where  religion  becomes  a  matter  of  choice  and  preference. 

He  added,  "Such  private  religiosity,  however  'real'  it  may  be  to  the  individual  who 

adopts  it,  carmot  any  longer  fulfill  the  classical  task  of  religion,  that  of  constructing  a 

common  world  within  which  all  of  social  life  received  ultimate  meaning  binding  on 

everybody"  (1990:  133-134).  Before  arriving  at  the  center,  the  individual  either  was  not 

practicing  any  other  religion  or  his  or  her  previous  religion  was  not  providing  the  answers 

to  the  problems  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

At  the  Spiritist  center  one  also  finds  people  who  never  dissociate  themselves  from 

their  previous  religions  and  keep  an  affinity  with  both  the  old  church  and  the  center. 

Among  my  respondents  only  1 9%  kept  practicing  both  religions.  Melucci  said  that  a 

different  but  complementary  reaction  to  the  pressure  of  choice  can  be  observed  in  the 

attempt  to  secure  all  the  options  simultaneously.  For  those  who  want  to  secure  all  the 

options  at  the  same  time,  affiliation  with  Spiritism  becomes  simultaneous  to  affiliafion 

with  another  religious  institution  even  if  the  main  tenets  of  the  two  are  contrary  to  one 

another.  Thirty-nine-year-old  nutritionist,  Nilze,  explained. 

Even  though  I  do  not  consider  myself  Catholic  anymore,  1  still  have  a  special 
place  in  my  heart  for  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  I  carry  her  picture  in  my  car. 
I  feel  a  sense  of  protection  having  her  near  me. 

Participation  at  a  Spiritist  center  may  also  fall  into  two  categories:  those  who 
become  active  members  of  the  center  and  who  participate  in  its  activities  at  least  once  a 
week  and  those  who  turn  to  the  center  only  as  curious  bystanders.  I  found  that  most 
people  who  embraced  Spiritism  because  they  were  looking  for  a  religious  doctrine  that 
could  explain  their  plight  in  the  universe  tended  to  become  active  members  of  the  center. 
Those  people  who  go  to  the  center  desperately  looking  for  solutions  to  problems  tend  to 
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stay  active  members  of  the  center  at  least  until  their  problems  are  solved.  If  they  come  to 
believe  that  their  participation  in  Spiritism  has  improved  their  lives,  they  continue  to 
participate  in  it.  The  curious  bystanders  are  those  who  go  to  the  center  for  reasons  other 
than  because  they  are  looking  for  a  new  religious  doctrine  or  for  solutions  to  problems. 
Usually  they  go  to  the  center  because  someone  has  invited  them  or  because  they  like  to 
check  out  different  social  spots  in  town  and  the  center  becomes  one  more  place  where 
they  can  hang  out,  make  friends,  and  socialize. 

With  regard  to  the  age  of  the  people  in  my  sample,  figures  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  people  who  attend  GEPE  are  between  the  ages  20  and  50.  Table  3  shows  the 
age  distribution  of  my  sample.  With  regard  to  sex,  27%  of  my  informants  were  male  and 
73%  were  females. 

Table  3 

Total  Number  of  Respondents:  213 
Age  Group  Percentage 

3% 

30% 

41% 

22% 

4% 


Children  and  Adolescents 
(6-19  years) 

Young  Adults 
(20-35  years) 

Early  Middle  Age 
(36-50  years) 

Late  Middle  Age 
(51-65  years) 

Elderly 
(Over  65  years) 


The  GEPE's  Economics 

Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  does  not  receive  any  help  from  the  city,  state,  or 
federal  government.  It  is  solely  maintened  by  the  profit  of  its  bookstore,  fairs  organized 
to  raise  money,  and  the  selling  of  copy-packs  for  the  many  courses  it  offers  to  its 
members.  During  the  time  of  my  research,  each  copy-pack  cost  between  US  $10  and 
$20.  At  that  time  the  Brazilian  currency  (real)  had  the  same  value  as  the  American 
dollar.  During  the  past  two  years,  however,  there  was  a  devaluation  of  the  Brazilian 
currency — thus,  the  price  of  a  copy-pack  tofay  may  vary  between  $3  and  $7  American 
dollars.  Three  hundred  GEPE's  members  made  a  pledge  to  give  an  amount  equivalent  to 
US  $1 0  a  month  to  help  maintain  the  center.  At  the  time  of  my  research,  GEPE 
employed  five  full-time  employees.  Today,  however,  this  number  has  more  than 
doubled.  There  were  12  people  working  full  time  at  GEPE  in  the  summer  of  2001 . 
Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  also  organizes  workshops  and  seminars  throughout  the 
year,  bringing  well-known  Spiritists  to  speak  to  its  members.  I  participated  in  two  of 
these  events,  which  drew  large  crowds  to  the  Convention  Center  of  Fortaleza. 

The  GEPE's  Internal  Organization  and  Activities 

Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  is  administrated  like  a  democratic  nation  state.  It 
has  a  president  and  a  vice-president  who  are  elected  by  the  members.  It  also  has  an 
advisory  board  made  up  of  25  elected  members.  This  board  analyzes  and  determines  all 
the  activities  that  take  place  in  the  center,  while  the  executive  board  supervises  all  the 
activities  determined  by  the  advisory  board.  In  addition  to  the  executive  and  the  advisory 
boards,  GEPE  has  nine  departments  that  are  in  charge  of  all  the  activities  in  the  center.  In 
his  book,  Spirits  and  Scientists  (1991),  David  Hess  pointed  out  that  Spiritist  centers  and 
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federations  tend  to  be  personalistic,  hierarchical,  and  authoritarian.  He  said  that  "Spiritist 
centers  are  often  buih  up  around  a  single,  charismatic  medium  or  around  a  small  number 
of  people  who  provide  the  funding,  labor,  and  leadership  of  the  center"  (1991 :  28). 
Indeed,  most  Spiritist  centers  originate  around  a  charismatic  medium.  After  a  while, 
however,  one  will  not  find  a  single  charismatic  medium  taking  center  stage  in  the  center. 
What  happens  after  the  center  is  established  is  what  Max  Weber  calls  a  "routinization"  of 
charisma.  Weber  said,  "If  his  prophecy  is  successful,  the  prophet  succeeds  in  winning 
permanent  helpers"  (1963:  60),  and  this  is  what  I  observed  during  the  six  months  I  spent 
attending  GEPE  on  a  daily  basis.  I  found  GEPE  to  be  quite  a  democratic  institution, 
where  leadership  was  chosen  through  elections  and  where  no  single  leader  stood  out. 
Some  volunteer  workers  seemed  very  passionate  about  their  work  and  often  gave  lectures 
and  directed  different  activities  there;  however,  the  center  was  open  to  anyone  who 
wanted  to  engage  himself  or  herself  and  devote  his/her  time  to  it.  What  was  clear  to  me 
was  that  at  GEPE  people  have  the  flexibility  to  be  as  engaged  as  they  wish.  In  other 
words,  anyone  who  has  received  the  necessary  instruction  on  Spiritist  doctrine  can 
become  a  volunteer  at  GEPE  and  devote  time  to  any  of  the  different  activities  offered 
there. 

The  organization  of  the  center  also  is  based  on  the  degree  of  commitment  of  its 
members.  It  works  like  an  onion.  In  other  words,  there  are  concentric  levels  of 
participation,  mirroring  the  idea  of  spiritual  progress  or  enlightenment.  The  activity  that 
attracts  most  people  and  that  requires  the  least  commitment  is  the  public  lecture.  Every 
afternoon  and  evening  GEPE  hosts  public  lectures  by  different  speakers.  Anyone  in  the 
center  can  volunteer  to  give  a  public  lecture  about  his  or  her  experience  as  a  Spiritist  as 
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well  as  talk  about  the  Spiritist  doctrine  or  any  other  self-help  subject  that  may  be  relevant 
and  helpful.  The  auditorium  at  GEPE  is  usually  full  during  these  public  lectures,  and  the 
degree  of  commitment  from  those  who  attend  the  lectures  may  be  very  low.  Some  people 
come  to  GEPE  just  to  attend  the  lectures  and  not  the  other  activities  offered  there.  If  one 
becomes  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  Spiritist  doctrine  or  in  becoming  a  Spiritist 
after  attending  the  public  lectures,  one  is  then  encouraged  to  attend  the  TE  sessions,  the 
second  most  popular  activity  at  GEPE.  Tratamento  Espiritual  {TE)  is  the  study  of  The 
Gospel  According  to  Spiritism.  After  finishing  TE,  one  may  participate  in  studying  the 
Spiritist  doctrine,  known  in  Portuguese  as  Estudo  Sistematizado  da  Doutrina  Espirita 
{ESDE).  To  be  a  student  in  ESDE  requires  even  more  commitment  than  TE  because  one 
must  study  the  doctrine  at  home,  do  homework,  and  be  prepared  to  participate  in  a  highly 
active  classroom  environment  where  the  instructor  assigns  role-playing,  skits,  etc. 
Following  ESDE  comes  the  study  of  the  faculty  of  mediumship.  Spiritists  believe  that 
everyone  has  the  ability  to  communicate  with  spirits,  but  the  ability  must  be  developed 
and  stimulated  to  become  active.  Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  offers  a  course  on  the 
study  and  training  of  mediumship,  known  in  Portuguese  as  Grupo  de  Estudos  Mediunicos 
{GEM).  To  enroll  in  GEM,  one  must  have  the  highest  level  of  commitment  with  the 
Spiritist  doctrine,  must  have  completed  the  seven-week  TE,  and  must  have  finished  at 
least  the  first  semester  of  ESDE.  During  the  six  months  I  was  doing  my  research,  I  was  a 
TE  student  for  seven  weeks  and  then  enrolled  in  the  first  semester  of  ESDE.  While  I  was 
still  a  student  of  ESDE,  I  asked  to  participate  in  GEM,  but  the  people  in  charge  of  it  did 
not  quite  agree  that  I  should  participate  in  it.  Even  though  they  had  been  very  friendly, 
open,  and  helpful  during  the  entire  time  I  was  there,  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  my 
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participating  in  Gi^M  because  they  felt  I  was  not  yet  prepared  to  participate  in  it, 
explaining  to  me  that  I  needed  to  have  a  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
doctrine  to  participate  in  GEM.  After  some  insistence  on  my  part  and  after  I  explained 
that  I  needed  to  observe  it  in  order  to  write  about  all  the  center's  activities,  they  agreed  to 
let  me  attend  a  few  sessions.  It  was  then  that  1  realized  how  serious  their  beliefs  are  in 
communicating  with  spirits.  It  was  also  then  that  I  realized  that  Brazilians  are  indeed 
very  flexible  people  and  that  they  find  a  way  around  everything.  This  was  an  example  of 
what  Brazilians  caW  jeitinho  (finding  a  way  around  rules).  1  tried  my  jeitinho  by 
explaining  how  important  it  was  to  me  that  I  participate  in  GEM.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
bent  the  rules  and  approved  of  my  request  because  they  understood  it  was  important  for 
my  research. 

What  follows  here  is  an  explanation  of  the  activities  offered  at  GEPE  based  on  my 
own  participant  observations  as  well  as  on  handouts  I  gathered  at  the  GEPE  office.  The 
activities  at  GEPE  are  administered  by  what  they  call  "departments,"  and  I  have 
organized  them  here  by  department  names. 
Department  of  Spiritual  Treatment  (Tg) 

For  Spiritists,  Spiritism  is  the  third  revelation  of  God,  which  people  must  learn 
and  practice.  For  them,  God  used  Moses  to  send  his  first  revelation,  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament.  He  used  Christ  to  send  his  second  revelation,  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  He  used  the  spirits,  through  mediums,  to  send  his  third  revelation.  Spiritists  believe 
that  Kardec  recorded  in  his  five  books  the  spirits'  knowledge  and  wisdom  about  life.  At 
the  Spiritist  centers  people  are  exposed  to  this  third  revelation  of  God  through  the  study 
of  Kardec's  five  books,  and  all  the  activities  at  the  Spiritist  center  function  around 
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learning  and  practicing  the  teachings  of  the  spirits.  According  to  one  of  my  informants  at 
GEPE, 

With  the  pubHcation  of  The  Spirits '  Book  in  1857  the  human  race  started  to  live  a 
new  moment  in  history.  The  revelation  of  the  spirits  contained  in  The  Spirits' 
Book  reached  the  world  through  the  missionary  work  of  Allan  Kardec.  The  goal 
of  the  spirits  was  to  revive  Christianity,  so  that  people  could  live  it  in  its  fullness. 

The  Spiritual  treatment  {Tratamento  Espiritual  in  Portuguese)  is  one  of  the  activities  that 

exposes  people  to  the  teachings  of  the  spirits.  This  activity  at  GEPE  is  also  referred  to  by 

the  acronym  r£.  '  '  •  '  '  " 

When  newcomers  arrive  at  GEPE  for  the  first  time,  they  fill  out  a  registration 
form  with  vital  information,  such  as  name,  date  of  birth,  address,  and  the  reason  for 
coming  to  GEPE.  They  are  interviewed  about  their  problems,  anxieties,  objectives,  and 
the  reason  for  seeking  the  Spiritist  center.  The  interviewer,  a  volunteer  at  the  center,  acts 
like  a  nurse  who  diagnoses  the  problems  and  possible  illness  of  the  interviewee.  After 
the  first  interview,  which  is  referred  to  as  didlogo  fraterno  (fraternal  dialogue),  the 
newcomers  are  directed  to  attend  a  preliminary  meeting  to  receive  introductory 
information  on  the  Spiritist  doctrine  and  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  TE  study 
groups.  Every  person  who  comes  to  GEPE  is  encouraged  to  participate  in  TE  because  it 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  beneficial  activity  of  the  center.  Anyone  may  participate  in  TE 

The  TE  department  is  in  charge  of  conducting  the  TE,  which  aims  at  helping 
people  deal  with  their  problems  by  achieving  a  more  fulfilling  life  through  the  study  of 
The  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism,  one  of  Kardec's  five  books.  The  TE  entails  a  series 
of  weekly  meetings  that  flinction  as  group  therapy.  Under  the  light  of  Kardec's  writings, 
people  discuss  their  problems  as  a  group  and  try  to  find  solutions  to  them.  Two  volunteer 
instructors  are  present  to  guide  and  mediate  the  discussions  during  TE.  Spiritists  believe 
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that  the  spirits  of  people  who  have  died  can  come  and  benefit  from  the  study  of  the 
gospel  as  well.  Since  Spiritists  do  not  want  to  upset  or  disappoint  the  spirits  who  come  to 
participate  in  TE,  they  always  try  to  start  the  session  on  time  because  they  believe  that 
spirits  do  not  like  to  come  to  the  meetings  and  have  to  wait.  Following  this  line  of 
thought,  one  may  conclude  that  Spiritists  have  transferred  to  spirits  their  concept  of  time 
inherited  from  modernity,  which  measures  time  by  clocks.  Based  on  this  belief, 
Brazilians  who  are  notoriously  late,  once  they  become  Spiritists,  follow  their  clocks  in 
the  center  as  if  they  were  in  Britain.  Thus,  through  the  discussion  of  the  gospel  according 
to  Spiritism,  people  and  spirits  have  the  opportunity  to  evolve  spiritually  when  they 
attend  the  TE  sessions. 

The  TE  instructors  are  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  group  study  as  well  as  for 
recording  the  progress  of  each  person  in  the  group.  While  one  of  the  volunteer  workers 
at  TE  conducts  the  study  of  The  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism,  the  other  volunteer 
worker  (also  called  instructor)  observes  the  behavior  of  the  people  in  the  group.  If  the 
instructor  sees  any  abnormal  behavior  during  the  TE,  he  or  she  will  notify  the  people  in 
charge  of  conducting  a  meeting  with  the  spirits  because  a  spirit  might  be  possessing  the 
individual.  The  meeting,  however,  is  only  scheduled  as  a  last  resort.  First,  there  is  a 
session  of  passe  therapy,  which  is  the  laying  of  hands.  If  the  individual's  behavior  does 
not  improve  after  the  TE  or  after  the  passe  therapy,  then  a  meeting  with  mediums  is 
scheduled. 

The  TE  participants  are  encouraged  to  engage  themselves  in  small  activities 
during  TE,  such  as  sharing  their  thoughts,  calling  the  roll,  doing  the  opening  and  the 
closing  prayers,  etc.  Spiritists  believe  that  these  activities  will  contribute  to  the  spiritual 
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growth  of  the  participant.  The  TE  always  begins  with  a  short  prayer  and  with  a  brief 
explanation  that  everyone  is  there  to  go  through  a  spiritual  cleansing.  Following  the 
opening  prayer,  one  of  the  instructors  reads  a  short  passage  from  a  self-help  book  and 
then  proceeds  to  read  a  passage  from  The  Study  of  the  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism. 
After  the  reading,  the  instructors  mediate  the  conversation  that  always  reflects  the  theme 
of  the  reading.  As  mentioned  above,  participants  are  encouraged  to  contribute  their 
feelings  and  thoughts  about  the  subject,  but  they  are  not  encouraged  to  talk  very  openly 
about  their  personal  problems.  Spiritists  believe  that  the  most  important  aspect  of  TE  is 
not  the  group  therapy  itself,  but  learning  the  gospel  according  to  the  spiritual  world.  In 
other  words,  for  Spiritists  the  most  important  effort  is  for  them  to  internalize  the 
teachings  found  in  The  Study  of  the  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism  in  order  to  start  an 
inner  reform  that  will  help  them  lead  more  fulfilling  lives.  Peter  Berger  explained  that 
internalization  is  one  of  three  steps  that  form  the  fundamental  dialectic  process  of  society. 
For  Berger,  people  internalize  a  reality  when  they  transform  it  fi-om  structures  of  the 
objective  world  into  structures  of  the  subjective  consciousness  (1990:  4).  It  is  through 
internalization  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine  that  the  followers  of  Kardec  feel  they  are  on  the 
right  path  to  becoming  true  Spiritists.  Many  of  my  interviewees  reported  that  they  did 
not  consider  themselves  Spiritists  because  they  felt  that  they  had  not  yet  completely 
internalized  the  teachings  of  Kardec.  They  often  reported  that  the  road  to  becoming  a 
true  Spiritist  was  a  long  and  difficult  one  that  demanded  total  internalization  of  the 
teachings  of  the  spirits  leading  to  a  complete  inner  reform. 

The  TE  is  the  most  basic  group  activity  offered  by  the  center.  Spiritists  believe 
that  people  have  to  go  through  personal  inner  reform,  and  the  road  to  it  starts  in  TE 
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Spiritists  believe  that  the  teachings  found  in  the  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism  will  lead 

them  through  their  inner  reform  journey.  Therefore,  TE  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 

Spiritist  center.  It  is  there  that  people  try  to  rescue  themselves  through  the  teachings  of 

the  spirits.  This  recalls  Berger's  definition  of  religion  that  it  is  "the  establishment, 

through  human  activity,  of  an  all-embracing  sacred  order,  that  is,  of  a  sacred  cosmos  that 

will  be  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  the  ever-present  face  of  chaos"  (1990:  51).  The 

words  of  Peter  Berger  are  exemplified  in  what  a  GEPE's  member  of  the  executive  board 

once  told  me  during  an  interview: 

Spiritism  gives  people  a  direction.  It  is  the  lighthouse  that  guides  the  sailor 
toward  the  land.  In  figurative  speech,  the  land  would  be  God,  happiness,  and  all 
that  is  good,  and  the  light  that  can  guide  one  to  the  land  is  Spiritism.  If  people 
want  to  improve  their  life,  they  must  keep  coming  to  the  center.  At  the  center 
they  can  learn  how  to  change  their  thoughts,  how  to  change  their  bad  habits,  and 
will  dramatically  improve  their  life.  The  teachings  of  the  spirits  are  available  in 
the  center  for  anyone  who  wants  to  find  the  way  to  a  fulfilling  life. 

Through  the  TE  sessions  people  are  guided  under  the  light  of  Spiritism  to  deal 

with  the  chaos  in  their  lives  and  to  practice  the  teachings  of  the  spirits  in  order  to  evolve  ■ 

spiritually.  The  goal  is  for  people  to  evolve  spiritually  here  and  now.  Again,  in  the 

words  of  one  of  the  top  members  of  GEPE, 

The  goal  of  Spiritism  is  to  transform  people  without  forcing  any  dogma  on  them. 
Spiritism  presents  people  with  the  teachings  of  the  spirits.  Everyone  is  free  to 
accept  or  reject  these  teachings.  The  doctrine  is  so  logical  that  it  is  easy  for 
people  to  accept  it.  While  in  other  religions  people  have  to  accept  things  based  on 
their  faith,  in  Spiritism  the  faith  is  rationalized.  Nothing  is  left  unanswered  in 
Spiritism.  Spiritists  do  not  limit  themselves  in  believing.  They  believe  only  in 
things  that  they  can  understand.  Also,  for  Spiritists,  the  mind  is  like  an  antenna 
that  is  in  tune  with  spiritual  waves.  If  we  lead  a  moral  life,  we  will  be  in  tune 
with  spirits  that  are  also  moral,  but  if  we  lead  an  amoral  life,  we  will  be  in  tune 
with  spirits  that  are  amoral.  At  the  Spiritist  center  we  learn  how  to  transform 
ourselves  in  order  to  be  in  tune  with  the  waves  of  superior  spirits. 
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This  spiritual  growth  will  reflect  in  one's  attainment  of  a  better  life  not  only  in 
this  incarnation  but  also  in  the  next  ones.  Also,  since  people  feel  that  they  are  being 
transformed  by  their  attendance  at  the  Spiritist  center,  people  who  become  Spiritists  tend 
to  invite  their  relatives  to  the  center.  Leandra,  a  26-year-old  occupational  therapist, 
explained. 

First  my  mother  became  a  Spiritist.  Then  she  kept  inviting  me,  but  1  was  very 
involved  with  the  Charismatic  movement  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  at  that  time 
felt  that  Spiritism  was  something  devilish.  My  mother  kept  telling  me  how  much 
she  enjoyed  going  to  the  center  and  how  much  she  was  learning  about  herself 
there.  Later  1  became  very  disillusioned  with  the  people  in  my  Charismatic 
group.  I  noticed  that  they  did  not  practice  what  they  preached.  So,  1  left  the 
Church.  After  I  had  left  the  Church  for  a  while,  1  decided  to  check  out  the  center 
since  my  mom  kept  talking  about  it.  I  went  there  at  first  just  to  receive  passes  and 
to  attend  the  lectures,  but  I  started  to  like  it,  so  I  continued  going.  Then  my 
grandmother  also  joined  it  and  so  did  my  aunt. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  people  whom  1  interviewed  had  relatives  who  were  also 
members  of  GEPE.  Many  of  my  informants  said  that  it  was  only  when  they  were  able  to 
bring  their  family  members  to  the  center  that  they  really  started  to  experience  a 
transforaiation  in  their  family  lives.  If,  for  example,  a  woman  goes  to  the  center  because 
she  wants  to  get  help  on  how  to  deal  with  her  husband  who  is  addicted  to  alcohol,  she 
will  more  easily  achieve  her  goal  when  she  convinces  her  husband  to  attend  the  center's 
lectures  and  classes  as  well.  At  the  center  he  will  learn  how  to  avoid  places  where 
alcohol-addicted  spirits  are  because  it  is  believed  that  these  spirits  will  prey  on  him  and 
will  force  him  to  drink.  If  he  believes  the  teachings  of  the  center,  he  will  avoid  places 
where  alcohol  is  served;  therefore,  he  will  be  on  the  road  to  healing  his  addiction.  Thus, 
for  those  who  go  to  the  center  during  times  of  stress  and  seeking  solutions  to  family 
matters,  it  becomes  important  to  bring  the  family  members  to  the  center  as  well. 
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At  the  end  of  each  TE  session,  one  of  the  instructors  leads  a  closing  prayer.  After 
the  closing  prayer  people  are  guided  to  another  room  where  passe  (the  laying  on  of 
hands)  takes  place.  People  who  go  to  the  Spiritist  center  usually  attend  the  TE  sessions 
for  seven  to  eight  weeks.  Even  though  TE  is  a  learning  process,  it  is  also  considered  a 
healing  experience.  As  in  a  clinic,  people  there  are  treated  for  their  addictions,  bad 
habits,  and  ill  manners  and  slowly  try  to  rid  themselves  of  them  through  what  they  learn 
during  the  sessions.  The  instructors  of  TE  monitor  the  progress  of  the  attendants  and  may 
release  them  after  the  first  seven  or  eight  weeks.  Each  person  who  participates  in  TE  is 
interviewed  at  least  twice  before  completion  of  the  TE  treatment.  The  participants  are 
called  outside  the  TE  room,  interviewed,  evaluated,  and  sent  back  to  continue  the  TE  If 
the  instructors  notice  that  the  patient  has  not  achieved  the  spiritual  progress  desired,  they 
may  ask  him/her  to  remain  in  TE  for  more  than  seven  weeks.  Some  people  come  to  the 
center  with  so  many  personal  problems  that,  even  after  attending  TE  for  seven  or  eight 
weeks,  they  are  asked  to  remain  in  it.  The  interviews  reassure  the  participant  that  the 
center  is  a  healing  place  and  that  the  volunteers  are  there  to  help  those  in  trouble  get  their 
lives  back  together.  The  participants  see  the  instructors  as  trained  people  who  are  able  to 
diagnosis  their  problems  and  to  assist  them  in  improving  their  lives. 

Twenty-nine-year-old  journalist,  Nfdia,  talked  about  her  experience  at  TE: 

I  came  to  a  Spiritist  center  because  I  felt  I  needed  spiritual  help.  I  was  feeling 
depressed  and  was  invited  by  a  friend  to  come  to  GEPE.  I  really  enjoy  the  TE 
sessions  and  have  felt  much  better  since  I  started  participating  in  them.  I  also  like 
the  attention  I  get  from  the  TE  instructors.  They  listen  to  my  problems,  and  I  feel 
I  can  trust  them.  It  is  also  good  to  see  that  other  people  like  me  are  there  seeking 
a  more  spiritual  life  and  help  for  their  problems.  It  makes  me  feel  better  because  I 
can  see  that  I  am  not  alone.  I  think  that  the  teachings  of  The  Gospel  According  to 
Spiritism  have  given  me  some  direction  in  my  life.  I  wish  I  had  known  about 
GEPE  earlier  because  I  think  I  would  have  joined  it  even  before. 
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Berger  explained  that  "since  the  socially  significant  'relevance'  of  religion  is 
primarily  in  the  private  sphere,  consumer  preference  reflects  the  'needs'  of  this  sphere" 
(1990:  147).  Religion  then  becomes  more  marketable  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  relevant  to 
private  life.  Spiritism  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  moral  and  therapeutic  needs  of  its 
members.  Thus,  it  prominently  manifests  itself  by  assisting  its  members  in  their  private 
problems.  Learning  the  teachings  in  the  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism  is  considered  the 
first  step  toward  achieving  a  more  balanced  life  and  the  first  step  toward  healing  and 
finding  solutions  to  problems.  Therefore,  at  GEPE,  TE  is  a  required  activity  for  anyone 
who  approaches  the  center  seeking  healing,  solution  to  personal  problems,  or  who  wants 
to  learn  about  the  Spiritist  doctrine.  At  the  time  of  my  field  research,  GEPE  offered  TE 
every  Wednesday  and  Thursday  for  1  hour  and  30  minutes  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings,  giving  people  the  choice  of  enrolling  in  one  of  the  two  groups.  There  were  20 
groups  of  TE  in  the  afternoon  sessions  and  22  in  the  evening  sessions  at  GEPE.  Each 
group  had  an  average  of  15  participants;  therefore,  an  average  of  630  participants 
attended  TE  at  GEPE  each  week.  None  of  these  participants  pay  anything  for 
participation  in  r^.  .. 

If  a  person  who  comes  to  the  center  is  not  in  good  enough  physical  condition  to 
attend  the  preliminary  meeting  or  TE,  he  or  she  will  be  sent  to  the  emergency  room  in  the 
center.  In  the  emergency  room,  he  or  she  will  be  diagnosed  and  treated  with  passe  (the 
laying  on  of  hands),  with  d^a y7M/i////cai/(3  (water  that  has  received  fluids  from  the 
spiritual  world),  with  the  reading  of  The  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism,  and  with  a  one- 
on-one  conversation  with  a  volunteer.  Sometimes  people  who  are  attending  TE  are  sent 
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to  the  emergency  room  if  the  instructors  feel  that  they  need  more  personal  treatment. 
Between  60  and  80  people  are  treated  at  the  emergency  room  at  GEPE  every  week. 

Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevdo  also  has  an  infirmary,  which  is  a  room  reserved 
for  treatment  of  people  who  come  to  the  center  with  physical  or  emotional  problems.  In 
Spiritism,  emotional  problems  are  usually  referred  to  as  spiritual  problems  because 
Spiritists  believe  that  the  spirits  are  the  ones  who  are  usually  interfering  in  one's  mental 
state.  The  initiative  of  sending  a  person  to  the  infirmary  usually  comes  from  the  TE 
instructors,  but  those  who  interview  the  newcomer  may  also  suggest  that  the  person  be 
sent  to  the  infirmary  for  treatment.  During  the  treatment  at  the  infirmary,  which  usually 
consists  of  daily  sessions  that  last  for  two  weeks,  the  person  rests  as  he  or  she  listens  to 
some  instrumental  music  (music  therapy)  and  to  readings  from  The  Gospel  According  to 
Spiritism.  The  people  who  are  treated  in  the  infirmary  never  stay  in  the  center  overnight. 
At  the  end  of  the  treatment  in  the  infirmary,  the  individual  is  sent  back  to  attend  TE.  At 
TE  he  or  she  will  be  evaluated,  and  if  showing  signs  of  improvement,  he  or  she  will 
resume  the  TE  sessions. 

The  TE  is  also  a  source  of  students  for  ESDE,  Estudo  Sistematizado  da  Doutrina 
Espirita  (systematic  study  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine),  which  is  the  next  most  popular 
activity  in  the  center.  In  other  words,  TE  feeds  students  to  ESDE  as  well  as  to  all  the 
other  classes  and  activities  that  take  place  at  GEPE  because  TE  is  the  starting  point  for 
everyone  in  the  center.  If  one  wants  to  be  a  member  of  GEPE,  he  or  she  must  attend  TE 
at  least  for  seven  weeks.  The  TE  is  also  a  source  of  jobs  for  many  of  its  members  who 
want  to  work  there  as  volunteers  at  the  center.  The  center  becomes  a  place  of  work  and 
fulfillment  for  many  through  their  work  there. 
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Department  of  Doctrinal  Study  (ESDE) 

At  GEPE  a  single  department  is  in  charge  of  organizing  the  study  of  the  doctrine 
{Estudo  Sistematizado  da  Doutrina  Espirita  in  Portuguese),  also  known  by  the  acronym 
ESDE,  which  is  a  group  study  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine.  During  the  time  of  my  research 
GEPE  offered  ESDE  on  Tuesday  afternoons  and  evenings  and  on  Saturday  mornings  for 
1  hour  and  30  minutes.  Members  of  GEPE  may  choose  from  one  of  these  three  times  and 
start  their  three-year  course  on  Kardec's  doctrine.  In  the  spring  of  1 998,  during  the  time 
of  my  research,  80  groups  of  ESDE  of  about  1 5  to  20  people  each  were  taking  place  at 
GEPE;  that  was  an  average  of  1 ,200  people  per  week  taking  lessons  in  Spiritist  doctrine 
at  GEPE.  The  three-year  training  on  Kardec's  doctrine  is  divided  into  six  courses  of  six 
months  each.  For  each  course,  GEPE  sells  packets  of  course  material.  Each  group  meets 
every  week  and  studies  together  under  the  guidance  of  two  instructors.  The  classes  are 
dynamic  and  designed  to  engage  people  in  actively  participating.  People  are  encouraged 
to  read  the  material  at  home  before  coming  to  class  and  are  often  called  on  to  explain  the 
material  and  perform  short  skits  that  demonstrate  the  material  in  a  fun  and  interesting 
way.  Since  each  course  lasts  for  six  months  and  meets  every  week,  participants  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  each  other  and  to  make  friends. 

The  instruction  given  in  ESDE  is  not  limited  to  the  Spiritist  doctrine  itself  During 
ESDE  people  learn  about  the  history  of  Spiritism,  from  its  start  in  France  to  its  presence 
today  in  Brazil.  People  also  learn  about  the  role  that  the  Spiritist  center  plays  within  the 
Spiritist  movement  in  Brazil  and  the  triple  aspects  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine  (religious, 
philosophical,  and  scientific).  Spiritism  is  not  considered  a  religion  because  there  are  no 
rituals,  temple,  ceremonies,  pastors,  etc.  However,  it  is  considered  a  religious  movement 
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in  the  sense  that  it  establishes  a  moral  relationship  between  people,  teaching  them  about 
fraternity,  charity,  goodness,  and  good  behavior,  and  presents  Christ  as  the  model  of 
goodness  people  should  use. 

During  the  three-year  ESDE  course  people  study  in  detail  Kardec's  doctrine 
contained  in  his  five  books.  The  Spirits '  Book  (1857)  has  become  the  recognized  book  of 
the  school  of  spiritualist  philosophy.  It  deals  with  concepts  such  as  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  nature  of  spirits  and  the  relationship  between  people  and  spirits,  and  present  and 
future  lives,  according  to  their  belief  in  reincarnation.  The  Mediums '  Book  (1861) 
presents  the  different  types  of  theories  of  spirit  manifestations,  the  types  of 
communication  between  the  invisible  and  visible  worlds,  and  the  development  of 
mediums.  Heaven  and  Hell  (1 865)  presents  a  study  of  the  doctrines  that  deal  with  the 
passage  from  the  corporeal  to  the  spiritual  life.  It  also  presents  the  different  penalties  and 
rewards  people  receive  for  their  deeds,  and  it  gives  a  number  of  examples  of  how  the  soul 
will  find  itself  during  and  after  death.  Genesis  (1 867)  states  that  the  Spiritist  doctrine  is 
the  result  of  the  collective  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  spirits.  The 
Gospel  According  to  Spiritism  (1 864)  is  the  only  book  that  is  not  studied  in  ESDE 
because  it  is  studied  in  depth  during  the  TE  classes.  The  ESDE  sessions  start  and  close 
with  a  prayer,  as  do  all  the  activities  in  the  center.  At  the  end  of  each  prayer,  people  are 
taught  to  say  assim  seja,  which  means  "so  be  it." 
Department  of  Mediumship  (GEM) 

Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  has  an  entire  department  responsible  for 
communication  with  spirits.  The  ability  to  communicate  with  spirits  is  referred  to  in 
Portuguese  as  mediunidade  (mediumship).  In  this  dissertation,  I  refer  to  the  meetings 
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held  in  the  center  for  the  purpose  to  communicating  with  spirits  as  mesas  mediunicas. 
According  to  Kardec,  mediunidade  is  an  organic  predisposition.  It  is  an  abiHty  of  the 
spirit  to  allow  the  human  being  to  be  in  touch  with  the  extra-physical  world  (Franco, 
2000:  12).  Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  offers  courses  on  the  development  of 
mediunidade  and  the  training  of  mediums.  These  courses  are  called  Grupo  de  Estudos 
Mediunicas  (Mediumship  Study  Groups),  known  by  the  acronym  GEM,  and  are  offered 
for  those  who  have  completed  the  three-year  ESDE  course  on  the  Spiritist  doctrine  and 
who  have  participated  successfully  in  the  TE  sessions.  The  G^M  meets  at  GEPE  on 
Monday  afternoons  and  evenings  and  on  Sunday  evenings  for  1  hour  and  30  minutes. 
The  classes  are  divided  into  two  parts:  theory  and  practice.  For  the  theory  sessions, 
participants  study  Kardec's  doctrine  in  The  Mediums '  Book  as  well  as  other  Spiritist 
books  that  deal  with  mediumship,  especially  those  written  by  well-known  Brazilian 
Spiritist  authors  such  as  Divaldo  Franco  and  Francisco  Candido  Xavier.  The  GEM 
students  practice  every  two  weeks  when  the  group  meets  around  a  table  to  communicate 
with  the  spirits.  Spiritists  believe  that  during  these  mesas  mediunicas,  mediums  function 
as  instruments  who  connect  the  living  world  with  the  spiritual  world.  Thirty-nine-year- 
old  medium,  Nilze,  explained  her  experience:  , 

When  I  incorporate  a  spirit,  the  spirit  takes  over  my  body  and  1  speak  for  him  or 
her.  Sometimes  the  spirit  is  very  upset  and  wants  to  do  things,  but  even  though  he 
or  she  has  taken  over  my  body,  I  am  the  one  who  decides  what  to  do.  If  the  spirit 
wants  to  break  things,  I  will  not  let  him  or  her  do  it,  because  I  am  still  in  charge  of 
my  body.  I  am  there  just  lending  my  body  so  he  or  she  can  express  himself  or 
herself.  Before  I  became  a  medium  I  was  feeling  very  depressed.  I  would  cry 
over  everything.  One  day  someone  in  the  center  said  that  I  was  suffering  from 
acute  mediumship.  In  other  words,  I  needed  to  develop  my  mediumship  in  order 
for  me  to  have  a  more  balanced  life.  It  was  then  that  I  started  participating  in 
GEM.  I  must  say  that  developing  my  mediumship  really  made  me  feel  much 
better.  Also,  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  something  good  not  only  for  myself  but  also 
for  the  spirit  that  I  incorporate.  To  me  being  a  medium  is  a  work  of  charity. 
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Sometimes  I  want  to  be  somewhere  else  instead  of  being  here  incorporating 
spirits,  but  I  think  of  the  good  work  I  am  doing  for  these  troubled  spirits  and  I 
don't  mind  at  all  spending  time  here.  By  participating  in  the  mesas  mediunicas 
and  by  having  the  spirits  indoctrinated,  I  am  helping  them  reach  a  higher  level  in 
the  spiritual  world.  I  am  helping  them  understand  that  they  need  to  leave  this 
level  and  go  to  the  next  level.  Therefore,  my  work  as  a  medium  is  very  important 
not  only  for  myself  but  especially  for  the  spirits.  You  know  that  some  spirits  do 
not  even  know  that  they  have  desincarnated  (died).  Some  are  not  aware  of  that  at 
all,  so  we  have  to  help  them  because  they  do  not  understand  what  is  going  on 
around  them.  If  a  person  dies  all  of  a  sudden  in  a  car  accident,  his  or  her  spirit 
might  not  know  where  he  or  she  is.  We  try  to  help  these  people.  Mediumship  is 
thus  an  instrument  of  evolution  for  the  medium.  In  order  to  use  it.  one  must  make 
sacrifices;  one  must  be  willing  to  spend  the  time  helping  others  (the  living  and  the 
spirits),  and  that  is  a  wonderful  thing.  I  am  very  happy  that  I  was  able  to  develop 
my  mediumship  and  that  I  can  participate  in  the  mesas  mediunicas  here  at  GEPE. 

As  explained  earlier,  most  people  go  to  the  Spiritist  center  in  search  of  solutions 

to  problems,  many  of  which  are  health  problems.  Mental  health  problems  are  often 

identified  in  Spiritist  centers  as  spiritual  possession,  known  in  Portuguese  as  obsessao. 

For  Kardec,  what  constitutes  spirit  possession  is  the  paralysis  of  a  person's  will.  Kardec 

explained  that  "it  is  possible  for  one  soul  to  find  itself  dominated,  subjugated,  obsessed 

by  another  soul  to  such  a  point"  that  his/her  will  is  paralyzed  (Kardec,  1989:  228). 

Kardec  went  on  to  say  that,  "domination  is  never  established  without  the  participation  of 

the  spirit  who  is  subjected  to  it,  either  through  his  weakness  or  his  free-will"  (Kardec, 

1989:  228). 

At  the  Spiritist  center,  when  one  is  believed  to  be  possessed  by  a  spirit,  one  will 
be  treated  with  a  therapy  called  de-possession,  in  Portuguese  known  as  desobsessao.  The 
process  of  de-possession  takes  place  in  the  Spiritist  center,  and  it  is  basically  a 
conversation  with  the  spirit  who  is  supposed  to  be  possessing  someone.  A  group  of 
mediums  assemble  together  around  a  table  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  the  possessing 
spirit.  There  are  several  types  of  mediums  who  work  together  during  the  de-possession 
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process  to  communicate  with  the  spirit  and  to  indoctrinate  him  or  her  to  leave  the  one  he 
or  she  is  possessing.  The  Gf'M  students  who  are  trained  in  understanding  and  developing 
their  mediumship  abilities,  get  together  in  small  groups  and  make  up  the  de-possessing 
team.  Spiritists  classify  the  mediums  into  three  types: 

1 .  those  who  receive  the  spirit  and  express  his/her  voice  through  writing, 

2.  those  who  can  be  the  voice  of  the  possessing  spirit,  and 

3.  those  who  are  therapists  and  talk  to  the  possessing  spirit  in  order  to  convince 
him/her  to  leave  the  body  he  or  she  is  possessing. 

Every  two  weeks  GEM  students  are  divided  into  groups  to  participate  in  mesas 
mediunicas  to  perform  de-possession  therapy.  The  mesas  mediunicas  are  designed  to 
help  heal  people  possessed  by  spirits.  Patients  who  are  diagnosed  as  being  possessed  by 
spirits  are  instructed  to  undergo  a  de-possession  treatment.  At  GEPE  TE  instructors 
monitor  people's  behavior.  If  unusual  behavior  is  observed  or  detected,  the  patient  will 
then  be  evaluated  and  checked  for  a  possessing  spirit.  In  Spiritism  the  symptoms  of  spirit 
possession  can  range  from  uncontrollable  crying  to  erratic  and  violent  behavior.  If 
people  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Mediumship  find  it  necessary  to  call  for  a  mesa 
mediunica,  one  will  be  scheduled.  The  patient  himself/herself,  however,  does  not 
participate  in  the  mesa  mediunica;  instead,  he  or  she  is  taken  to  a  separate  room  where  he 
or  she  will  receive  instruction  from  The  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism.  Spiritists  believe 
that  the  good  vibes  received  through  the  study  of  The  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism  will 
help  him/her  get  rid  of  the  possessing  spirit.  For  Spiritists  one  of  the  most  common 
symptoms  of  spirit  possession  is  acute  alcoholism.  It  is  said  that  spirits  who  were 
alcoholic  before  dying  continue  their  addiction  even  after  death.  These  spirits  are 
believed  to  prey  on  people  who  frequent  bars  and  who  are  keen  on  drinking  alcohol; 
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therefore,  it  is  believed  that  those  who  drink  regularly  are  always  accompanied  by  spirits 
who  also  like  to  drink.  At  GEPE  the  therapy  designed  to  treat  those  addicted  to  alcohol, 
for  example,  is  a  process  that  includes  the  study  of  The  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism 
and  the  de-possessing  therapy,  where  mediums  will  talk  to  the  alcohol-addicted  spirit  and 
will  instruct  him/her  about  the  addiction.  It  is  believed  that  some  spirits  do  not  even 
know  that  they  have  died  and  that  is  why  they  try  to  continue  drinking  even  after  death. 
One  of  the  objectives  of  the  de-possessing  therapy  is  to  show  the  spirit  that  they  are  no 
longer  living  and  that  they  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  different  spiritual 
level  now. 

Mr.  Monteiro,  vice-president  of  GEPE,  reported  that  he  has  participated  in  many 

de-possessing  therapy  sessions  during  mesas  mediunicas  and  has  witnessed  considerable 

healing  taking  place  through  communication  with  lost  spirits.  Mr.  Monteiro  says, 

Over  the  years  I  have  witnessed  a  lot  of  healing  that  took  place  through  the  de- 
possessing  therapy  done  during  mesas  mediunicas.  I  have  witnessed  many  people 
heal  their  illnesses  and  find  solutions  to  problems  such  as  alcoholism,  marital 
discord,  different  illnesses,  etc.  During  the  de-possessing  therapy,  we  help  not 
only  the  possessing  spirit  but  also  the  person  that  is  being  possessed.  Our  goal  is 
to  convince  the  possessing  spirit  to  leave  the  person  he  or  she  is  possessing  and 
move  to  a  higher  spiritual  level  where  he  or  she  will  find  peace.  Therefore,  our 
work  here  at  the  center  is  very  important  because  we  help  both  parties,  the 
possessing  spirit  and  the  person  who  is  possessed.  The  key  to  remaining  free  of 
spirits  is  learning  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  the  practice  of  charity,  and  a  constant 
inner  reform.  If  one  is  always  reading  The  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism  and  is 
living  a  decent  life,  it  becomes  difficult  for  a  spirit  to  reach  him/her.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  lead  a  life  on  the  fringe,  who  are  addicted  to  alcohol,  sex,  drugs, 
violence,  etc,  and  who  do  not  make  any  effort  to  change,  will  be  a  perfect  target 
for  spirits  who  roam  the  universe  in  search  of  people  to  possess. 

For  Mr.  Monteiro,  there  is  no  scientific  proof  of  the  existence  of  spirits;  however, 
he  believes  that  the  spirits  exist  and  interfere  in  the  daily  lives  of  those  who  allow  them  to 
do  so.  For  him,  the  proof  that  spirits  exist  is  the  fact  that  Spiritists  everywhere  have 
reported  the  same  experiences.  They  have  reported  the  existence  of  spiritual  colonies 
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where  spirits  live  a  social  life  similar  to  the  one  on  Earth.  Some  of  these  spirits,  however, 
are  either  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have  died  or  are  so  attached  to  their  life  on  Earth 
that  they  keep  coming  back  and  start  bothering  those  who  are  vulnerable  to  their  attacks. 

In  summary,  GEM  is  a  course  offered  at  GEPE  that  includes  theory  and  practice. 
It  is  during  the  practice  sessions  known  as  mesas  mediunicas  that  the  mediums  have  a 
chance  to  use  their  abilities  to  help  not  only  the  people  who  are  believed  to  be  possessed 
but  also  to  help  the  spirits  who  possess  them.  It  is  believed  that  bad  spirits  who  possess 
people  and  make  them  suffer  need  to  be  indoctrinated  in  order  to  achieve  an  awareness 
that  will  help  them  evolve  spiritually.  Therefore,  the  work  done  by  the  mediums  during 
the  mesas  mediunicas  is  considered  extremely  important  because,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Monteiro,  it  not  only  helps  low  spirits  evolve  into  higher  states  but  also  helps  those  who 
are  possessed  by  mean  addicted  spirits.  Similar  to  ESDE,  the  mesas  mediunicas  also  start 
and  finish  with  a  prayer.  Before  starting,  the  participants  also  read  a  short  passage  from 
The  Gospel  According  to  Spiritism  because  it  is  believed  that  the  reading  will  help  the 
mediums  concentrate  and  do  a  good  job  in  communicating  with  the  possessing  spirits. 

During  the  time  of  my  research  GEPE  had  80  groups  of  10  or  12  people  each 
participating  in  GEM;  that  was  an  average  of  800  people  learning  about  and  practicing 
mediumship  at  GEPE  during  the  time  of  my  research.  An  average  of  40  de-possession 
therapy  sessions  take  place  every  week  at  GEPE.  Mediums  whom  I  interviewed  reported 
that  their  work  as  mediums  is  very  important.  To  them  it  is  a  work  of  charity  because 
they  believe  that  they  not  only  are  helping  the  person  get  rid  of  the  possessing  spirit,  but 
they  also  are  helping  the  spirit  himself  or  herself  Every  time  that  they  convince  a 
possessing  spirit  to  leave  a  person,  they  feel  that  they  have  done  an  act  of  charity.  Since 


charity  work  is  such  an  important  part  of  Spiritism,  Spiritist  mediums  believe  that  they 
were  blessed  by  God  with  the  abiUty  of  communicating  with  spirits  and  helping  people. 

In  addition  to  the  TE,  the  ESDE,  and  the  GEM  departments,  GEPE  has  six  smaller 
departments  in  charge  of  charity  work,  childhood,  youth,  doctrine,  assets,  and  human 
resources.  These  smaller  departments  function  as  an  outreach  in  the  onion-shaped 
structure  of  the  center.  In  other  words,  they  serve  as  branches  that  spring  from  the  onion- 
shaped  structure  to  help  maintain  the  center  running  effectively. 
Department  of  Charity 

Charity  is  the  cornerstone  of  Spiritism;  therefore,  the  motto  of  Spiritism  is 
"Outside  charity  there  is  no  salvation."  For  Spiritists  charity  is  associated  with  all  the 
activities  of  the  center  such  as  the  lectures,  the  classes,  the  spirit  de-possession  therapy 
(desobsessdo),  the  laying-on  of  hands  therapy  (passes),  social  work,  etc.  All  the  work 
done  at  the  center  is  geared  toward  the  inner  reform  of  the  individual,  healing  practices, 
and  social  work.  One  may  ask,  however,  how  the  classes  offered  for  the  study  of  the 
doctrine  can  be  classified  as  charitable  work.  It  is  charitable  work  because  the  volunteers 
are  giving  their  time  to  try  to  help  people  improve  their  inner  selves.  Also,  Spiritists 
believe  that  the  work  done  in  the  center  not  only  reaches  the  living,  but  also  it  reaches  the 
spirits.  Thus,  Spiritists  believe  that  the  work  done  at  the  center  helps  many  spirits  reach  a 
higher  level  of  spirituality.  It  especially  helps  those  they  think  are  roaming  the  world. 
Spiritists  believe  that  it  is  important  for  these  lost  spirits  to  be  reached  and  told  that  they 
must  leave  this  world. 

At  GEPE,  besides  the  regular  activities  geared  toward  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine, 
one  will  find  an  active  department  in  charge  of  social  work.  This  department  also 
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promotes  events  to  integrate  the  volunteers.  The  center  aims  not  only  to  perform  charity 
work  but  also  to  use  the  time  spent  performing  the  charity  work  as  a  therapy  group  where 
the  participants  will  get  to  know  each  other  and  become  a  strong  supportive  group.  One 
of  the  main  works  of  charity  conducted  by  GEPE  is  the  distribution  of  clothes  to 
orphanages  and  leprosy  hospitals  in  Fortaleza.  The  production  of  clothes  takes  place  in 
the  center  every  Monday  and  Wednesday  from  8:00  to  1 1 :30  in  the  morning.  Many  of 
the  women  who  do  not  work  outside  the  home  find  the  volunteer  work  at  the  center  very 
rewarding.  Participating  in  making  clothes  at  the  center  not  only  gives  them  a  chance  to 
get  out  of  the  house,  but  it  also  brings  them  the  joy  of  contributing  to  a  good  cause. 
Charity  plays  such  a  strong  role  in  Spiritism  that  the  production  of  clothes  in  the  center 
becomes  as  important  as  the  other  activities  in  the  center. 
Leandra,  the  occupational  therapist,  explained. 

At  the  Spiritist  center  I  found  for  the  first  time  the  living  charity.  By  living 
charity  I  mean  that  there  we  learn  about  practicing  charity  on  a  daily  basis. 
Before  coming  to  the  Spiritist  center  I  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
for  a  long  time  I  participated  in  its  Charismatic  movement.  After  a  while  I  was 
very  disappointed  to  see  that  my  friends  in  the  Charismatic  movement  did  not 
practice  what  they  preached.  At  the  Spritist  center  1  feel  people  practice  much 
more  what  they  learn  because  the  goal  is  to  try  to  achieve  a  higher  spirituality  by 
the  practice  of  charity.  What  was  striking  to  me  at  the  Spiritist  center  was  the  fact 
that  in  Spiritism  we  learn  the  way  to  inner  reform  through  the  study  of  The 
Gospel  According  to  Spiritism  and  through  the  practice  of  charity.  Even  though 
we  practice  charity  through  the  charitable  works  of  the  center,  what  we  really 
must  practice  is  doing  charity  without  knowing.  Our  goal  is  to  practice  charity  in 
our  daily  actions  with  the  people  around  us.  The  Spiritist  center  is  a  school  that 
teaches  us  how  to  reform  ourselves  through  the  practice  of  charity. 

Diana  Brown  (1994)  explained  that  the  material  forms  of  charity  practiced  by 

Spiritists  were  modeled  to  some  degree  in  the  charitable  works  of  the  Catholic  Church 

and  may  have  emulated  homeopathy,  which  was  brought  to  Brazil  from  Europe  early  in 

the  19th  century.  Brown  explained  that  the  homeopaths  were  deeply  imbued  with  a 
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social  conscience  toward  the  poor,  and  as  early  as  1 840,  they  had  opened  clinics  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  care  for  the  poor  free  of  charge.  It  is  important  to  mention  that  many 
prominent  19th  century  Spiritists  were  homeopaths  (1994:  22).  Brown  also  pointed  out 
that  Spiritism  has  come  to  assume  a  major  role  in  providing  charity  to  the  lower-income 
sectors  of  Brazilian  society,  adding  significantly  to  the  very  inadequate  health  and  social 
welfare  services  available  in  Brazil  (1994:  22).  Brown  added,  however,  that  charity  in 
Spiritism  involves  an  impersonal,  non-reciprocal  donation  by  the  rich  to  the  poor  and 
provides  for  no  return  (1994:  102).  I  also  observed  a  one-way  type  of  charitable  work 
done  by  the  Spiritists.  However,  some  of  their  charitable  work  was  not  impersonal  at  all. 
In  fact,  I  witnessed  a  very  personal  work  of  charity  done  by  all  three  Spiritist  centers  I 
visited.  At  GEPE  the  distribution  of  clothes  to  the  orphanage,  for  example,  is  done  a  very 
personable  way.  The  volunteers  who  go  to  the  orphanage  to  deliver  the  clothes  also  take 
the  time  to  give  the  children  some  love  and  attention  during  their  visit.  The  children  in 
need  of  love  are  very  open  to  hugs  and  some  hang  on  to  the  visitors,  making  it  difficult 
for  the  volunteers  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  visit.  '  ■ 

Even  though  this  is  not  related  to  the  work  of  charity  at  GEPE,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  I  also  visited  two  other  Spiritist  centers  in  Fortaleza.  One  of  them.  Centra  Espirita 
Pedro,  o  Apostolo  de  Jesus  (CEPAJ),  assists  a  house  where  homeless  girls  live.  Once  a 
month,  CEPAJ  organizes  a  trip  to  the  Girls  House  {Casa  das  Meninas)  on  the  outskirts  of 
Fortaleza  to  celebrate  a  birthday  party  for  the  girls  there.  I  volunteered  once  to  visit  the 
girls  and  celebrate  their  birthdays  with  people  from  CEPAJ.  While  there,  I  witnessed  a 
very  strong  interaction  between  the  girls  and  the  Spiritist  volunteers  and  felt  that  the 
interaction  between  them  was  a  very  personal  one.  The  girls  seemed  to  have  such  a  need 
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for  love  and  attention  that  they  were  very  excited  about  our  visit  there.  Some  of  the  girls 
were  very  young,  as  young  as  six  years  of  age.  The  volunteers  hugged  them  with  warmth 
and  care,  talked  to  them,  and  made  their  day  there  a  special  one.  One  of  my  informants 
told  me  that  the  true  work  of  charity  occurs  when  one  is  not  thinking  about  it.  It  should 
actually  be  incorporated  into  one's  behavior  because  charity  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
business  in  which  people  use  other  people  just  to  do  their  share  of  charity. 

The  third  Spiritist  center  that  I  visited  was  Centra  Espirita  Grao  de  Mostarda. 
This  center  provides  counseling  services  with  a  psychologist,  a  retired  professor  from  the 
Federal  University  of  the  State  of  Ceara.  He  goes  to  Grao  de  Mostarda  once  a  week  to 
volunteer  his  services  there.  I  talked  at  length  with  this  psychologist,  and  he  said  that  he 
felt  it  was  very  important  for  him  to  volunteer  his  work  to  the  people  there  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  counseling  services.  His  work  is  professional,  but  he  seemed  to  care 
very  much  for  his  patients  there.  More  than  100  people  received  psychotherapy  free  of 
charge  with  this  psychologist  at  Grao  de  Mostarda.  Contrary  to  what  Diana  Brown 
observed,  the  charitable  work  provided  by  Spiritists  is  not  only  non-reciprocal  donation 
by  the  rich  to  the  poor  and  providing  for  no  form  of  return. 

What  is  clearly  observable  in  the  charitable  work  done  by  the  Spiritist  center  is  a 
form  of  paternalism  that  is  linked  to  the  Spiritist  belief  in  the  law  of  karma.  Suffering  is 
believed  to  be  brought  about  by  one's  own  bad  deeds.  Therefore,  each  person  is 
responsible  for  the  condition  he  or  she  is  in.  Charitable  work  is  commendable  among 
Spiritists  because  it  gives  one  the  opportunity  to  practice  good  deeds.  These  good  deeds 
will  be  rewarded  later  in  the  present  or  the  future  life.  By  believing  that  one  brings  about 
his/her  own  fate  and  by  using  charity  in  a  paternalistic  way,  Spiritists  doubly  reinforce 
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the  status  quo.  In  Brazil,  where  the  socioeconomic  system  causes  millions  of  people  to 
live  in  dreadful  conditions.  Spiritists  may  view  one's  fate  as  a  result  of  the  karma  that  he 
or  she  built  in  a  previous  incarnation.  Even  though  the  paternalistic  charitable  work  done 
by  Spiritits  contributes  toward  easing  the  pain  of  hundreds  of  Brazilians,  who  live 
oppressed  by  a  chaotic  socioeconomic  system  and  a  crumbling  system  of  welfare,  it  also 
serves  to  reinforce  the  status  quo  that  produces  such  a  system  of  inequality. 
Department  of  Youth-Indoctrination 

Two  other  departments  are  in  charge  of  the  teaching  of  children  and  adolescents 
in  the  center.  Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  offers  instruction  in  Spiritist  doctrine  on 
Sunday  mornings  from  9:00  to  10:30  to  children  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  4:00  to 
5:30  to  adolescents.  The  children  and  adolescents  learn  in  a  ftin  and  loving  environment 
that  resembles  a  Sunday  school.  At  the  center  the  children  and  adolescents  receive 
instruction  on  Spiritist  doctrine — ^thus,  learning  from  an  early  age  that  for  every  action 
they  perform  there  is  a  reaction. 
Department  of  Assets 

The  department  of  assets  is  responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  material  used  in  the 
activities  in  the  center  as  well  for  the  conservation  and  maintenance  of  GEPE.  Since 
GEPE  becomes  a  home,  a  school,  and  a  clinic  where  many  of  its  members  spend  several 
hours  of  the  week,  the  people  in  charge  of  its  maintenance  try  to  keep  it  in  the  best 
condition  possible.  During  the  time  of  my  research,  GEPE  was  building  a  new  building 
in  a  different  area  of  Fortaleza  that  they  expected  to  inaugurate  in  the  year  2000.  It  was  a 

^  Indoctrination  is  the  term  used  for  the  Portuguese  word  "doutrina9ao."  It  is  not  used  here  with  the 
Enghsh  pejorative  meaning,  but  with  the  meaning  of  teaching  one  the  Spiritist  doctrine.  One  may  hear  of 
"indoctrination"  of  the  spirits,  which  means  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  to  the  spirits  in  order  for  them  to 
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much  larger  building  that  they  had  named  GEPE  2000.  The  money  to  build  GEPE  2000 
was  raised  through  donations  from  its  members,  through  the  sale  of  books  from  its 
bookstore,  and  through  paid  events  that  organized  by  GEPE.  Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e 
Estevao  also  maintains  a  home  page  on  the  World  Wide  Web  (www.gepe.org.br)  that  is 
kept  up  to  date  with  information  on  all  the  activities  offered  at  the  center.  On  the  web 
page,  GEPE  displays  the  schedule  of  all  the  activities,  including  the  entire  schedule  for  its 
daily  public  lectures  citing  the  names  of  the  speakers  as  well  as  the  title  of  each  lecture. 
On  GEPE's  web  site  people  are  also  able  to  check  the  time  of  events  promoted  by  GEPE. 
Spreading  the  Doctrine  at  GEPE 

Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  also  has  a  department  in  charge  of  spreading  the 
Spiritist  doctrine.  This  department  is  responsible  for  organizing  the  speakers  for  the  daily 
lectures  at  the  center  as  well  as  for  arranging  guest  speakers  to  come  into  the  center  to 
talk.  The  daily  lectures  play  a  very  important  role  within  the  dynamics  of  the  center 
because  many  people  come  to  the  center  only  to  attend  these  lectures.  For  those  people 
who  have  not  made  up  their  minds  about  joining  Spiritism  on  a  regular  basis,  the  public 
lectures  give  them  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  the  doctrine  without  being  fully 
involved  in  the  activities  of  the  center.  Also,  Spiritists  very  often  use  the  lectures  as 
referrals  to  attract  new  members.  For  example,  if  a  Spiritist  wants  to  invite  a  friend  to 
visit  the  center,  the  lecture  serves  as  a  starting  point  that  does  not  require  any  strong 
commitment  to  the  center.  Newcomers  are  welcome  to  attend  the  lectures  and  hear  about 
the  Spiritist  doctrine  without  making  a  commitment  to  become  a  Spiritist.  Many  people 
enjoy  attending  these  lectures  without  having  to  commit  themselves  to  the  center. 


evolve  into  a  higher  spiritual  level. 
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Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevdo  also  publishes  a  monthly  magazine  titled  Nova 
Era  (New  Era).  Some  of  the  articles  that  appear  in  Nova  Era  also  appear  on  GEPE's  web 
site,  so  people  are  able  to  access  them  from  anywhere.  Nova  Era  is  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  center  free  of  charge. 
Department  of  Human  Resources 

Grupo  Espirita  Paulo  e  Estevao  has  a  department  that  is  in  charge  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  center.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  charge  of  overseeing  all  the  activities 
that  take  place  in  the  center  as  well  as  of  promoting  seminars,  meetings,  conferences, 
training  courses,  and  events.  For  example,  in  July  1998,  during  the  time  of  my  research, 
GEPE  promoted  and  organized  a  two-day  conference,  which  was  attended  by  20,000 
people  and  held  at  the  convention  center  in  Fortaleza.  It  had  as  its  main  speaker  Divaldo 
Pereira  Franco,  one  of  the  most  famous  Brazilian  Spiritists.  Each  person  paid  20  reals 
(equivalent  to  20  US  dollars)  to  attend  Franco's  conference.  The  money  raised  in  this 
event  was  used  to  pay  the  speaker  and  the  rest  of  it  was  used  poured  into  the  construction 
of  GEPE  2000. 

Conclusion  v  . 

I  asked  my  informants  how  they  viewed  their  Spiritist  center.  Eighty-two  percent 
of  them  said  that  for  them  the  center  was  like  a  school;  10%  said  that  the  center  was  like  . 
a  clinic;  and  1%  said  that  it  was  like  a  home  or  a  safe  harbor  where  they  could  find  solace 
to  their  problems.  Seven  percent  did  not  have  an  answer. 

As  a  school,  the  Spiritist  center  gives  people  the  ideal  setting  where  they  can  learn 
about  the  Spiritist  doctrine  and  have  the  chance  to  interact  with  people  with  whom  they 
can  form  bonds  of  friendship.  The  classes  are  interactive,  giving  the  students  a  chance  to 
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participate  and  to  express  themselves  in  an  environment  where  other  people  who  have 
similar  questions  and  problems  can  understand  and  support  them. 

As  a  clinic,  the  Spiritist  center  provides  healing  services  for  those  who  go  there 
seeking  cure  to  ailments.  These  ailments  often  include  depression,  which  may  be 
considered  spirit  possession.  After  the  initial  diagnosis,  the  illness  is  treated  with  a 
combination  of  study  of  the  doctrine  and  healing  practices.  These  healing  practices 
include  the  laying  on  of  hands  (passes),  the  serving  of  water  that  has  received  fluids  from 
the  spiritual  world  in  the  fluid-therapy  room,  and  the  indoctrination  of  spirits  who  might 
be  possessing  the  individual.  According  to  GEPE's  members,  even  though  the  spirit- 
indoctrination  services  are  only  utilized  as  a  last  resort  for  healing,  they  are  considered 
very  important  in  the  context  of  healing  in  Spiritism. 

To  sum  up,  occupational  therapist,  Leandra,  said, 

TTie  Spiritist  center  is  above  all  a  school  that  gives  me  tools,  through  the  Spiritist 
doctrine,  to  deal  with  all  issues  that  I  face  in  my  daily  life.  To  be  a  part  of  GEPE 
also  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  charity  and  to  practice  it.  The  human 
being  often  concentrates  his/her  attention  on  himself/herself  At  GEPE  I  learned 
to  stop  thinking  that  the  center  of  the  universe  was  myself  and  started  to  see  that 
all  the  people  around  me  were  just  as  important.  At  GEPE  I  learned  a  philosophy 
of  life  that  I  had  never  learned  anywhere  else  and  1  am  able  to  live  a  much  more 
meaningful  life  because  of  it. 

Since  Spiritism  has  a  sacred  understanding  of  the  world,  it  becomes  a  very 
meaningful  religion  to  its  followers  because  it  gives  a  new  path  for  them  to  follow.  The 
Spiritist  center  thus  plays  a  very  important  role  in  this  process.  It  is  there  that  people  start 
to  tread  their  road  of  inner  transformation.  At  the  Spiritist  center  people  are  also  able  to 
acquire  a  new  social  identity  that  provides  the  basis  for  relationships  with  other  people 
who  share  the  same  common  identity.  Thus,  the  Spiritist  center  is  also  a  primary  group 
outside  the  family  that  assumes  several  functions,  such  as  social,  therapeutic,  and 
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religious  functions,  where  people  can  go  to  seeking  solace  to  problems  and  answers  to 
unanswerable  questions. 

The  following  chapter  turns  to  the  specifics  of  the  case  at  hand,  namely,  the 
reasons  that  most  often  make  people  leave  their  religion  of  upbringing,  if  any,  and  go  to  a 
Spiritist  center  eventually  to  become  Spiritists. 


CHAPTER  5 
THE  ROAD  TO  SPIRITISM 

This  is  the  foundation  of  my  dissertation  since  it  deals  with  the  main  reasons  that 
lead  people  to  join  Spiritism.  In  this  chapter,  I  discuss  the  major  life  problems  that 
Spiritists  struggle  with  and  the  extent  to  which  they  approach  the  solutions  to  these 
problems  in  Spiritist  centers.  I  contend  that  people  seek  Spiritism  to  help  find  solutions 
to  personal  problems  as  well  as  to  find  answers  to  existential  questions  that  confront 
them.  I  argue  that  the  desire  for  a  doctrine  or  philosophy  of  life  that  is  problem-solving 
and  is  able  to  answer  a  great  number  of  questions  about  life  and  existence  are  the  main 
factors  that  make  Spiritism  the  religion  of  choice  for  many  Brazilians  today. 

According  to  Peter  Berger,  in  modem  society  "human  beings  continue  to  be 
stricken  by  sickness  and  death;  they  continue  to  experience  social  injustice  and 
deprivation"  (1974:  185).  He  contended  that  religion  plays  an  important  role  in  making 
meaningful  the  painful  experiences  of  the  human  condition,  whether  the  experiences  are 
caused  by  natural  or  by  social  events  (Berger,  1974:  185).  For  Clifford  Geertz,  the 
problem  of  suffering,  when  seen  as  a  religious  problem,  becomes  not  a  question  of 
avoiding  the  problem  but  of  "how  to  make  physical  pain,  personal  loss,  worldly  defeat,  or 
the  helpless  contemplation  of  others'  agony  something  bearable,  supportable,"  something 
Geertz  called  "sufferable"  (1973:  104). 

Adherence  to  Spiritism  may  be  analyzed  in  the  following  framework.  People  go 
to  Spiritist  centers  looking  for  answers  to  questions  that  confront  them  as  well  as  for 
solutions  to  problems  that  afflict  them.  In  such  centers  they  find  several  types  of 
activities  that  are  tailored  to  their  needs.  If  one  does  not  want  to  get  too  involved  by 
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becoming  a  regular  participant,  one  can  attend  the  weekly  lectures  that  usually  deal  with 
a  topic  of  human  growth  from  a  Spiritist  perspective.  These  centers  provide  a  self-help 
mechanism  that  can  fit  the  schedule  and  the  needs  of  those  who  attend.  The  typical 
Spiritist  center  has  several  activities  intended  not  only  to  help  people  deal  with  their 
problems  but  also  to  help  them  understand  the  origins  of  the  problems.  Spiritist  centers 
usually  offer  activities  that  function  as  counseling  services  as  well  as  activities  geared 
toward  teaching  the  Spiritist  doctrine.  Since  Spiritists  believe  their  doctrine  provides  a 
set  of  coherent  answers  to  core  questions  that  confront  human  beings,  adherents  believe 
that  only  through  its  assimilation  will  participants  understand  the  source  of  and  the 
reasons  for  everything  that  happens  to  them.  - 

In  my  interviews  with  people  in  the  Spiritist  centers,  I  asked  them  to  state  whether 
they  had  any  personal  problems  prior  to  coming  to  the  Spiritist  center  for  the  first  time.  I 
also  asked  them  if  they  came  to  the  center  looking  for  solutions  to  these  problems.  The 
purpose  of  this  open-ended  preliminary  interviewing  was  to  generate  a  list  of  problems 
that  eventually  could  be  incorporated  into  the  questionnaire.  After  I  devised  a  list  of 
problems  based  on  these  preliminary  interviews,  I  then  asked  them  to  indicate  if  they  had 
sought  help  from  anyone  else  outside  the  Spiritist  center.  If  the  answer  was  positive,  I 
then  asked  where  they  had  sought  help  and  if  they  had  found  solutions  to  the  problems 
outside  the  Spiritist  center.  If  the  answer  was  negative,  I  asked  if  they  had  found 
solutions  to  their  problems  in  the  Spiritist  center.  The  next  two  questions  regarded  the 
individuals'  participation  in  the  activities  offered  in  the  center  and  the  ones  that  proved 
most  helpful.  Based  on  the  preliminary  interviews,  I  made  a  list  of  the  most  common 
problems  indicated  by  the  participants.  Table  4  presents  a  list  of  the  problems  and  the 
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number  and  percentage  of  the  213  respondents  who  reported  having  each  of  the 
problems.  I  prioritized  from  the  most  reported  to  the  least  reported  problems. 

Table  4 


Reasons  for  Involvement  in  Spiritism 


Number 

Percent 

Health/Physical/Mental 

82 

39 

Domestic 

54 

26 

Spirit  Obsession 

36 

17 

Loss  of  a  Relative 

15 

7 

Other 

26 

11 

Total 

213 

100 

Health 

Health  problems,  which  in  this  case  also  include  problems  of  mental  health, 
emerged  as  the  number  one  response  of  the  survey  population  who  had  sought  Spiritism 
looking  for  solutions  to  problems.  Of  the  problems  listed,  39%  of  the  respondents  went 
to  the  Spiritist  center  with  a  health-related  problem  and  hoped  to  find  some  kind  of  help 
there.  1  found  quite  a  difference  by  gender  on  the  health  variable.  That  is,  the  tendency 
to  report  health  as  a  problem  was  stronger  among  females  than  males.  Of  the  82  people 
who  reported  coming  to  the  Spiritist  center  because  of  health-related  issues,  68  were 
females,  representing  83%  of  the  total  number.  Also,  27%  of  the  total  number  of  people 
who  reported  having  a  health  problem  indicated  that  they  suffered  from  depression. 
Depression  is  often  portrayed  as  an  emotional  state  characterized  by  extreme  dejection, 
gloomy  ruminations,  feelings  of  worthlessness,  loss  of  hope,  and  apprehension 
(Michaelraj,  1997:  92). 
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In  the  survey  population  80%  of  the  people  who  reported  having  come  to  the 
Spiritist  center  seeking  help  for  depression  were  women.  The  majority  of  studies  on 
mental  health  revealed  a  higher  incidence  of  disturbance  for  women  than  for  men 
(Schumaker,  1992:  45).  John  F.  Schumaker  explained  that  "these  differences  are  due  in 
large  part  to  depression  rates  for  women  that  are  two  to  six  times  greater  than  for  men" 
(1992:  45).  This  gender  bias  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  females  are  almost  twice  as 
likely  to  be  actively  involved  in  religious  activities  than  males  (Christiano,  1986:  347).  It 
can  also  be  attributed  to  the  vulnerabilities  intrinsic  in  the  traditional  roles  assigned  to 
women  as  well  as  to  the  special  stress  factors  that  many  women  in  urban  modem 
societies  have  to  cope  with,  such  as  employment  combined  with  motherhood.  I  discuss 
the  role  of  women  in  Brazilian  society  in  more  depth  when  I  discuss  the  domestic 
problems  that  lead  women  to  seek  Spiritism  later  on  this  chapter. 

Popular  medicine  and  spiritual  healing  have  always  represented  an  alternative  to 

institutionalized  medicine  because  there  is  a  component  in  people's  need  for  healing  that 

traditional  medicine  ignores  but  that  parallel  practices  address,  which  goes  beyond  the 

question  of  clinical  effectiveness.  It  equips  people  with  capacity  for  symbolic  elaboration 

(Melucci,  1996:  86-87).  Carlos  Rodrigues  Brandao,  a  Brazilian  scholar  of  religion,  stated 

the  following:  '      ,    ^  ■ 

Religion  does  not  heal  only  the  body  and  purifies  or  saves  the  soul  of  the  faithful. 
It  works  to  heal  and  re-heal  the  spirit  of  the  afflicted  through  one's  internal  or 
external  artifice.  . .  .  Religion  can  always  heal.  Even  if  it  is  false,  it  is  a  system  of 
meaning.  And  when  it  is  believed  to  be  true,  it  is  the  only,  and  the  purest  and 
most  effective  repertoire  of  indispensable  meaning  given  to  people.  (1994:  28) 

The  relationship  between  healing  and  Spiritism  has  been  very  strong  since  the 

early  times  of  Spiritism  in  Brazil  because  the  medical  profession,  especially  psychiatry. 
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was  not  firmly  established  in  Brazil  when  Spiritism  first  took  hold.  Many  medical 
doctors  had  an  active  role  in  the  primordial  days  of  Spiritism  in  Brazil,  and  some  became 
well-known  in  the  Spiritist  movement,  such  as  Joaquim  Carlos  Travassos,  Antonio 
Pinheiro  Guedes,  Antonio  de  Castro  Lopes,  and  Adolfo  Bezerra  de  Menezes.  The  fact 
that  so  many  well-known  doctors  embraced  Spiritist  doctrine  helped  legitimize  the 
concept  of  the  power  that  spirits  held  over  people  (Santos,  1997:  21). 

Spiritism  deals  with  health-related  issues  in  a  holistic  way.  In  doing  so.  Spiritism 
has  a  strong  influence  on  its  followers.  For  Kardec's  followers,  health  has  a  moral 
component  that  is  related  to  the  spiritual  evolution  of  each  person.  Spiritists  see  illnesses 
as  a  form  of  expiation  of  wrongful  deeds  committed  not  only  in  the  present  life,  but  also 
in  past  lives.  According  to  Kardec,  spirits  revealed  to  him  that  madness,  for  example,  is 
imposed  as  an  expiation  of  the  abuse  a  spirit  has  made  in  a  past  life  (Kardec,  1989:  193). 
It  is  believed  that  illnesses  are  not  to  be  understood  only  as  times  of  trial;  through  them 
people  receive  a  chance  to  evolve  spiritually,  as  Dona  Margarida,  a  50-year-old  spiritual 
medium,  explained: 

I  came  to  the  Spiritist  center,  as  most  people  did,  to  try  to  heal  the  emotional  pain 
I  felt.  Some  of  this  pain  derived  from  the  fact  that  my  son  was  born  mentally 
disabled  and  that  was  very  hard  for  me  to  accept.  One  day  I  was  invited  by  my 
neighbor  to  go  to  a  Spiritist  center,  but  I  resisted  going  at  first  because  I  thought  I 
would  be  punished  and  sent  to  hell  after  I  died.  This  fear  was  rooted  in  my 
Catholic  faith.  It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  give  up  my  Catholic  faith,  but  after 
getting  to  know  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  I  could  not  deny  that  it  made  much  more 
sense  to  me.  Through  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  I  was  able  to  understand  my  role  here 
on  this  planet  and  my  mission  as  a  mother.  I  slowly  understood  that  my  son's 
disability  was  actually  a  blessing.  It  was  a  blessing  because  this  was  a  chance  I 
had  to  redeem  the  wrong  I  had  done  in  a  past  life.  I  believe  I  had  an  abortion  in  a 
past  life,  and  in  this  present  life  my  child  came  back  with  a  mental  illness  in  order 
for  me  to  pay  for  what  I  had  done.  This  gives  me  a  chance  to  improve  my  spirit 
and  have  a  better  life  in  the  next  incarnation.  I  believe  that  whatever  wrong  we 
do,  we  have  to  pay  for  it  sooner  or  later.  I  must  say  that  my  life  improved  a  lot 
after  I  became  a  Spiritist:  For  the  first  time,  I  understood  and  accepted  the  fact 
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that  I  had  a  child  with  a  disabihty.  At  the  Spiritist  center  I  also  discovered  that  I 
am  a  medium  and  that  I  have  the  ability  to  receive  messages  from  the  Spirits  and 
write  them  down  during  the  spirit  sessions  (mesas  mediunicas).  I  feel  that  I  can 
help  many  people  with  my  work  as  a  medium.  Working  at  the  Spiritist  center 
gives  me  a  chance  to  contribute  with  the  gift  of  mediumship,  which  I  was  given. 
This  way  I  feel  I  am  an  instrument  of  God  to  help  people  better  understand  the 
world  they  live  in. 

For  those  able  to  embrace  such  religious  symbols,  they  provide  a  cosmic 

guarantee  not  only  to  comprehend  the  world  but  also  give  precise  meaning  to  their 

feeling,  a  definition  to  their  emotions  that  enables  them  to  endure  (Geertz,  1973:  104). 

As  seen  by  Dona  Margarida's  testimony,  the  notion  of  karma,  which  is  part  of  the 

Spiritist  doctrine,  helps  her  make  sense  of  her  difficult  situaUon.  It  provides  a  reassuring 

sense  of  her  place  in  the  cosmic  order  that  enables  her  to  deal  better  with  the  pain  and 

suffering  of  having  to  care  for  a  mentally  disabled  son.  The  doctrine  of  reincarnation, 

which  proclaims  that  people  have  successive  existences,  is  also  for  many  people  the  only 

way  that  they  can  be  sure  of  the  justice  of  God.  It  provides  them  with  a  framework  of 

meaning  and  purpose,  as  Albert  Ellis  pointed  out: 

People  in  search  for  certainty  invent  Gods  and  devils  that  supposedly  govern  our 
lives;  ideas  of  universal  harmony  and  the  oneness  of  all  existing  things;  spirits  and 
deathless  souls;  these  provide  a  false  sense  of  security,  a  "logical"  explanation  of 
the  way  things  are,  and  then  hold  on  to  them  mightily,  even  though  they  cannot 
confirm  or  deny  their  existence.  This  need  for  certainty  explains  why  virtually  all 
people  in  all  times  have  created  and  tend  to  dogmatically  believe  in  gods  and 
religions.  (1977:  39) 

Kardec  said  in  The  Spirits '  Book  that  one  who  is  conscious  of  his  own  inferiority 
derives  a  consoling  hope  from  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation.  According  to  Kardec,  if  one 
believes  in  the  justice  of  God,  one  cannot  hope  to  be  placed,  at  once  and  for  all  eternity, 
on  a  level  with  those  who  have  made  a  better  use  of  life.  The  knowledge  that  one's 
present  state  of  inferiority  will  not  exclude  him/her  forever  from  the  supreme  happiness 
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and  that  one  will  be  able  to  conquer  happiness  through  new  efforts  revives  one's  courage 
because  he/she  will  profit  from  the  present  experience  in  a  new  corporeal  life  (Kardec, 
1989:  121).  Max  Weber  contended  that  the  Indian  doctrine  of  karma,  adopted  by  Kardec, 
is  the  most  complete  formal  solution  to  the  problem  of  theodicy.  Through  the  karmic  law 
the  world  is  viewed  as  a  completely  connected  and  self-contained  cosmos  of  ethical 
retribution,  and  within  this  world  guilt  and  merit  are  unfailingly  compensated  by  fate  in 
the  successive  lives  of  the  soul.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  karma,  what  may  appear  as 
unjust  suffering  in  the  terrestrial  life  of  a  person  should  be  regarded  as  atonement  for  sin 
in  a  previous  existence.  In  summary,  each  individual  forges  his  or  her  own  destiny 
(Weber,  1963:  145). 

Besides  functioning  as  a  school  of  Kardec's  doctrine,  the  Spiritist  centers  provide 
their  members  with  a  place  where  they  can  work  as  volunteers,  which  gives  them  purpose 
in  their  life  and  a  chance  to  practice  charity.  There  they  can  be  trained  to  perform  various 
tasks:  mediumship,  healing  through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  guidance  in  spiritual 
treatment,  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Spiritism,  counseling  of  the  spirits,  as  well  as  working 
for  the  community.  Dona  Margarida's  work  as  a  medium  in  the  center  gives  her  a  sense 
of  power  and  effectiveness  through  her  belief  in  contact  with  the  spirits,  which  is  a 
benefit  from  her  choice  of  Spiritism  as  her  religion  of  practice. 

The  Spiritist  center  not  only  is  a  school  where  people  come  to  learn  about 
Kardec's  doctrine  or  a  place  where  people  can  find  work  as  volunteers,  but  also  it 
functions  as  a  small  hospital  or  clinic  where  various  types  of  healing  practices  take  place. 
When  arriving  at  a  Spiritist  center,  newcomers  are  immediately  interviewed  and  private 
files  are  opened  under  their  names.  Most  often  they  are  directed  to  a  room  where  they 
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will  start  the  study  of  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism.  Spiritists  believe  that  many 
problems  and  ailments  result  from  not  practicing  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  according  to 
Spiritism.  They  believe  learning  and  living  the  gospel  on  a  daily  basis  improves  a 
person's  lot.  Besides  offering  classes  on  the  doctrine  of  Spiritism,'  on  the  study  of  the 
gospel  according  to  Spiritism,^  on  reunions  for  communication  with  spirits  {mesa 
mediunicas),  and  other  activities.  Spiritist  centers  follow  the  progress  of  newcomers  in 
much  the  same  way  that  clinics  follow  the  progress  of  patients.  The  activities  in  the 
centers  are  designed  to  keep  people  there  several  hours  a  week  in  order  for  them  to  learn 
and  practice  the  Spiritist  doctrine.  Spiritists  believe  that  it  is  through  the  assimilation  and 
practice  of  the  doctrine  that  they  will  eliminate  their  problems  and  attain  a  better  life  now 
and  in  future  incarnations.  Healing  can  be  achieved  through  several  methods: 
indoctrination  of  the  spirits,  tea  made  by  medicinal  plants  prescribed  by  prescribed  by  the 
spirits,  laying  on  of  hands,  studying  of  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism,  and  fluidified- 
water^  drinking.  Kardec  suggested  in  The  Spirits '  Book  the  possibility  of  healing  through 
the  help  of  the  spirits  who  can  manifest  themselves  through  mediums.  For  example. 
Spiritists  believe  that  spirits,  through  a  medium,  can  diagnosis  illnesses  as  well  as 
prescribe  adequate  medicine.  Mediums  do  not  need  to  be  medical  doctors  in  order  to  be 
able  to  contact  spirits  who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  medical  field.  In  fact,  the  great 
majority  of  mediums  in  Brazil  are  not  medical  doctors,  but  they  usually  prescribe  tea 
made  of  medicinal  plants  based  on  the  so-called  communication  with  spirits  of  medical 
doctors  from  the  afterlife. 

..  '  ESDE:Estudo  Sistematizado  da  Doutrina  Espirita. 
■*  ^  TE:Tratamento  Espiritual. 

'  Water  that  has  been  spiritually  cleansed  with  passes. 
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One  interesting  characteristic  of  this  type  of  medical  prescription  done  by 
mediums  is  that  the  patient  does  not  need  to  be  present  during  the  Spiritist  session.  The 
mediums  need  only  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  patient.  The  patient  usually  does  not 
participate  in  the  spiritist  session;  instead  he  or  she  is  instructed  to  come  and  enroll  in  the 
spiritual  treatment  {TE),  offered  by  the  center.  The  spiritual  treatment,  hereinafter  called 
TE,  is  a  group  study  of  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism,  which  functions  as  a  group 
therapy.  It  involves  the  study  of  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism  as  well  as  an  informal 
conversation  about  life  and  the  many  vices  that  may  hamper  people  from  evolving 
spiritually  in  this  life  and  in  the  next.  .  ,      -  > 

In  the  intimacy  of  a  small  study  group  (TE),  people  gather  and  read  the  gospel 
according  to  Spiritism  and  talk  about  their  personal  problems  in  light  of  the  gospel  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  Spiritism.  As  part  of  the  TE,  a  prayer  is  said  before  and  after  the  reading 
of  the  gospel  followed  by  some  relaxing  music.  Overcome  by  their  own  emotions,  many 
participants  talk  about  the  problems  that  afflict  them  and  ask  for  guidance  from  the  leader 
of  the  study  group.  The  leader  is  a  volunteer  who  is  very  familiar  with  the  gospel 
according  to  Spiritism  and  has  most  likely  finished  the  three-year  course  on  the  Spiritist 
doctrine.  Spiritists  believe  that  people  who  attend  the  TE  have  a  chance  not  only  to 
evolve  spiritually  but  also  to  receive  "good  fluids"  from  the  spiritual  world.  Some 
centers  have  several  classrooms  where  the  study  of  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism  is 
offered  several  times  a  week.  The  TE  may  last  from  seven  to  eight  weeks,  but  if  the 
instructor  of  the  TE  sees  that  the  patient  needs  to  continue  the  treatment,  he/she  may  let 
the  participant  attend  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  Spiritists  also  believe  that  during  the 
TE  many  errant  spirits  can  come  and  benefit  from  the  teachings.  Therefore,  Spiritists 
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believe  that  the  treatment  is  an  activity  that  benefits  not  only  the  living  but  also  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  Since  it  is  believed  that  spirits  come  to  attend  the  TE  every  week,  it  is 
important  that  it  start  on  time. 

Spiritists  believe  that  some  people  have  the  gift  of  healing  through  touching  and 
that  this  type  of  healing  energy  can  be  transmitted  through  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Therefore,  they  believe  that  in  order  for  a  person  to  be  healed,  the  person  does  not 
necessarily  need  to  take  any  medication.  "Fluidotherapy,"  that  is,  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
known  in  Portuguese  as  passe,  is  considered  the  primary  type  of  Spiritist  therapy  in 
Spiritist  centers.  It  is  the  transfusion  of  energy  from  the  one  giving  the  energy,  known  in 
Portuguese  as  passista,  to  a  person  who  has  any  physical,  moral,  or  spiritual  problem. 
Spiritists  believe  that  physical  illness  and  obsessing  spirits  have  a  negative  influence  on 
the  perispirit  (roughly  equivalent  to  the  astral  body).  Therefore,  a  passe  is  believed  to 
discharge  the  negative  energies  and  infuse  the  perispirit  with  positive  energy  (Hess  1991, 
21).  Passes  are  usually  given  in  a  quiet  place,  often  with  little  light  and  the  receiver  in  a 
sitting  position.  If  the  receiver  is  very  weak,  he/she  can  be  lying  on  a  bed.  The  passista 
stands  next  to  the  receiver  and  places  his  or  her  hands  on  the  head  or  specific  points  of 
the  body,  known  as  chacras.  Fluidotherapy  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  and 
most  attended  activities  in  the  Spiritist  centers.  People  can  walk  to  the  laying  of  hands' 
room,  known  in  Portuguese  as  Sala  do  Passe,  and  receive  the  passe  before  leaving  the 
center,  or  they  can  even  go  there  directly  without  attending  any  other  activity  in  the 
center.  In  the  big  centers  and  Spiritist  federations,  there  are  always  long  lines  of 
nonmembers  who  attend  irregularly  but  who  do  not  want  to  miss  receiving  the  energy 
charge  given  there.  In  my  survey  population  71%  of  the  people  who  work  as  passistas  are 
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women.  Mercer  and  Durham  argued  that  the  experience  of  unity,  a  fundamental  quality 

of  the  mystical  experience,  which  may  involve  loss  of  self  into  God  or  into  a  void,  is  very 

compatible  with  important  aspects  of  femininity.  The  expressive  nature  of  femininity, 

which  cormotes  sensitivity  to  others  and  the  importance  of  interpersonal  relationships, 

can  also  be  understood  as  an  experience  of  oneness  with  others  (Mercer  and  Durham, 

1999:  180).  Vera,  who  works  as  a  passista  at  hospitals,  explains  her  journey  as  a  Spiritist 

0.  passista:  %      /   '  "      •  .  ' 

I  always  wanted  to  work  as  a  passista  because  when  I  first  came  to  the  Spiritist 
center  I  was  going  through  a  severe  depression,  and  at  the  Spiritist  center  I  was 
cured.  The  treatment  I  received  there  included  indoctrination  of  the  spirits  who 
were  obsessing  me  and  also  passes.  My  depression  had  been  very  severe  and  I 
even  contemplated  suicide.  I  was  so  glad  to  be  cured  that  I  became  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  so  1  bought  all  five  books  by  Allan 
Kardec  and  started  reading  them.  Whenever  I  could,  I  would  go  to  the  Spiritist 
center  to  receive  passes  because  they  made  me  feel  better.  Then  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  training  course  on  how  to  give  passes  and  on  how  to  be  a 
passista.  After  I  finished  it,  I  was  invited  to  work  as  a  passista  at  the  same  center. 
For  one  to  be  a  passista,  one  has  to  go  through  an  interior  reform  and  improve 
himself/herself  To  be  a  passista  also  requires  love,  prayer,  and  good  thoughts. 
When  we  really  prepare  ourselves  with  prayer,  good  thoughts,  and  much  love  for 
one  another,  we  can  see  that  we  receive  help  from  above  in  this  process  of 
transfusion  of  energy.  Now  I  work  as  a  volunteer  at  hospitals  giving  passes  to 
people  who  are  stricken  with  cancer,  AIDS,  and  other  illnesses,  and  I  always  feel 
happy  to  see  a  patient  improve  his  or  her  health  after  receiving  the  passes.  I  thank 
God  for  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  help  others  with  this  gift  of  healing. 

The  training  Vera  received  at  the  Spiritist  center  gave  her  the  opportunity  to 

become  a  passista  and  to  have  an  active  role  as  a  healer.  It  also  provided  her  with 

meaningful  and  fulfilling  work.  Once  Vera  started  working  as  a  healer,  she  was  no 

longer  only  a  housewife  and  mother.  She  was  able  to  work  as  a  passista  outside  of  her 

home,  which  gave  her  the  opportunity  to  feel  useful.  She  no  longer  felt  depressed,  and 

the  idea  of  ending  her  own  life  vanished  from  her  mind  because  healing  had  become  her 

mission.  Instead  of  dying,  she  wanted  to  help  save  lives. 
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Besides  the  many  therapies  offered  at  the  Spritist  centers,  one  can  add  still  another 
dose  of  healing  by  drinking  the  fluidified-water.  This  water  is  known  in  Portuguese  as 
dgua  fluidificada.  Believers  say  it  can  help  in  the  healing  process  and  even  energize 
those  who  are  well.  When  visiting  a  Spiritist  center,  one  may  notice  tiny  plastic  cups  of 
fluidified-water  near  the  exit  of  the  center  that  anyone  may  drink  before  leaving  the 
center. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  most  important  roles  played  by  the  Spiritist  centers 

in  Brazil,  healing  also  has  become  a  very  commendable  activity  in  Spiritism  because  it  is 

seen  as  a  form  of  charity,  which  Spiritists  consider  the  most  important  virtue.  One  must 

not  forget,  however,  that  besides  being  an  important  feature  of  the  doctrine  because  it 

exemplifies  the  highest  form  of  virtue,  medical  assistance  is  in  fact  very  much  needed  by 

the  majority  of  Brazilians  because  they  cannot  rely  on  a  good  public  health  care  system. 

The  public  health  care  system  in  Brazil  is  poorly  funded  and  tries  to  cope  with  the  needs 

of  60  to  65%  of  the  population.  The  government  invests  little  in  basic  health  care, 

leaving  the  population  with  little  choice  but  to  try  alternative  methods.  In  1992,  for 

example,  the  Brazilian  government  spent  an  average  of  $50  per  person  on  health  care, 

while  the  United  States  spent  56  times  more  ($2,840)  per  person,  even  though  the  Gross 

Domestic  Product  that  year  in  the  United  States  was  only  13  times  larger  than  Brazil's 

(Eakinl998, 108).  Chesnut  wrote, 

According  to  a  report  presented  by  the  Getulio  Vargas  Foundation,  the  ratio  of 
beds  in  public  hospitals  to  the  general  population  dropped  from  1 .03/1000  in  1984 
to  0.87/1000  in  1990.  Even  private  hospitals  that  attend  the  middle  classes  and 
the  affluent  have  seen  their  number  of  beds  shrink  from  3.21/1000  to  2.85/1000 
during  the  same  period.  (1997:  55)  -  .         .  ■■ 
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The  World  Health  Organization  recommends  a  hospital  bed  ratio  of  at  least 
3/1000.  In  addition,  access  to  clinics  in  Brazil  is  restricted  by  limited  hours  of  operation 
and  enormous  lines  of  people  waiting  to  be  seen  by  doctors  (Chesnut,  1997:  55).  In 
Brazil,  where  public  health  services  are  limited,  any  religion  that  offers  healing  is  easily 
accepted  by  those  who  have  limited  access  to  medical  assistance.  The  lower  echelons  of 
society,  with  no  formal  education  or  scientific  background,  are  more  easily  drawn  by  the 
fast-expanding  Pentecostal  churches  that  offer  hope  of  healing  all  forms  of  illnesses. 
Educated  middle-class  Brazilians  who  can  afford  some  private  health  services  also  seek  > 
help  for  their  ailments  outside  of  the  medical  field.  Instead  of  seeking  help  in  the 
Pentecostal  churches,  they  tend  to  seek  it  in  Spiritism  because  of  its  rationalistic, 
scientific  framework  that  is  based  on  positivistic  philosophy.  In  summary,  for  those 
people  in  Brazil  to  whom  Spiritism  has  become  a  system  of  meaning.  Spiritist  centers  can 
fiinction  as  small  clinics  where  they  can  seek  healing. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  April  2001  issue  of  the  Brazilian  magazine,  Claudia, 
it  is  reported  that  every  day  an  average  of  5.000  people  go  to  the  well-known  Spiritist 
center,  Lar  Frei  da  Luz,  located  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Lar  Frei  da  Luz  was 
founded  by  a  chemist,  who  reported  receiving  the  spirit  of  a  German  friar  who  lived  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Lar  Frei  da  Luz  was  first  founded  to 
assist  poor  children  and  elderly  people  but  became  well  known  through  its  healing 
services  that  take  place  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday.  The  most  popular  healing 
services  offered  at  Lar  Frei  da  Luz  are  the  spiritual  surgeries  that  take  place  through 
mediums.  Spiritist  at  Lar  Frei  da  Luz  believe  that  the  spirit  of  a  German  doctor  named 
Frederick  Von  Stein  is  always  present  to  operate  on  the  hundreds  of  people  who  go  there 
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every  week.  There  is  such  a  large  number  of  people  who  seek  healing  at  Lar  Frei  da  Luz 
that  its  executive  board  will  start  construction  of  a  holistic  hospital  with  70  new  beds  in 
which  regular  doctors  will  work  along  with  spiritual  doctors.  Spiritists  at  Lar  Frei  da  Luz 
believe  that  Dr.  Frederick  Von  Stein  was  part  of  the  Nazi  military  during  World  War  II 
and  performed  many  medical  experiments  on  the  Jews  in  concentration  camps.  In  order 
for  him  to  redeem  what  he  did  during  the  war  he  went  to  Brazil  to  aid  those  who  needed 
medical  assistance.  The  people  who  go  to  Lar  Frei  da  Luz  are  assisted  not  only  by 
doctors  from  the  spiritual  world  but  also  by  Brazilian  medical  doctors,  who  are  Spiritists, 
such  as  the  Dr.  Ronaldo  GazoUa,  former  health  secretary  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Gazolla  is  a  volunteer  worker  at  Lar  Frei  da  Luz  and  helps  organize  the  healing  services 
there  on  a  daily  basis.  Famous  Brazilians  have  consulted  with  spiritual  doctors  at  Lar 
Frei  da  Luz,  such  as  singer  Elba  Ramalho,  Comedian  Chico  Anysio,  and  actor  Carlos 
Vereza  (Pedral,  2001:19-25).  , 

According  to  Stack,  religion  offers  social  support  that  includes  emotional, 
cognitive,  and  material  benefits  that  can  lower  the  risk  of  depression.  Religion  can  lower 
depression  through  fostering  a  sense  of  optimism  and  reducing  a  sense  of  fatalism. 
Religion  can  even  alter  potential  negative  perceptions  of  suffering,  even  viewing 
suffering  in  a  positive  light  (1992:  93).  In  the  case  of  Spiritism,  in  addition  to  providing 
its  followers  a  theodocy  that  helps  them  make  sense  of  the  world  they  live  in,  it  also  has 
provided  them  treatment  for  emotional  psychological  wounds  in  its  centers  as  well  as  in 
hospitals  operated  by  Spiritists.  With  his  doctrine,  Kardec  not  only  hoped  to  teach  his 
followers  about  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  world  on  their  lives,  but  he  also  hoped  to 
educate  the  medical  professionals.  For  him,  the  medical  establishment  needed  to  develop 
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a  more  sophisticated  understanding  of  mental  illness  through  Spiritist  doctrine  (Hess, 
1991:  77).  Many  psychiatric  hospitals  in  Brazil  are  owned  and  operated  by  Spiritists, 
who  also  control  their  administration  (Hess,  1991 :  20).  Kardec's  doctrine  teaches  that 
spirits  can  directly  influence  one's  thoughts  and  actions  and  even  entice  one  to  have  evil 
thoughts  and  do  evil  things.  The  center  provides  counseling  to  these  earth-bound  spirits, 
through  a  process  Spiritists  call  indoctrination  (doutrinagao) ,  so  that  they  can  leave  the 
person  in  whom  they  are  causing  suffering.  Very  frequently  one  finds  a  Spiritist  center 
next  to  the  hospital  where  mediums  work  at  indoctrinating  spirits  who  they  believe  are 
causing  the  mental  illnesses  in  some  of  the  patients.  Even  though  indoctrination  may  be 
viewed  as  a  form  of  therapy,  Spiritists  tend  to  see  it  as  a  type  of  education  and  counseling 
for  the  spirits  which  will  help  them  achieve  a  better  state  in  life  (Hess,  1991 :  20). 
Mediums  who  work  at  counseling  spirits  try  to  convince  them  that  they  have  already  left 
this  life  and  that  they  have  to  try  to  free  themselves  from  their  past  lives.  They  also  try  to 
convince  that  spirit  to  forgive  and  to  follow  the  path  of  love  and  forgiveness  that  Jesus 
taught  during  his  last  incarnation  on  Earth.  Even  though  Spiritists  view  Jesus  as  a  model 
to  follow,  he  is  not  considered  by  them  as  either  the  Son  of  God  or  the  Savior  of  the 
world. 

Given  the  expensive  treatment  options  for  depression  and  mental  illnesses  and  the 
inability  of  other  religions  to  provide  personalized  treatment,  Spiritism  has  become  a 
major  source  of  hope  among  educated  Brazilians.  Also,  a  predominant  value  held  by 
Spiritists  is  their  belief  that  Spiritism  is  scientific.  An  example  of  this  type  of  discourse 
can  be  found  in  my  interview  with  40-year-old  economist,  Maria  Teresa,  who  related  her 
search  for  a  theology  that  would  answer  her  questions  and  heal  her  depression: 
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When  I  was  a  teenager,  I  started  questioning  many  things  in  my  Ufe,  and  even 
though  I  had  been  raised  in  a  very  CathoHc  family,  I  stopped  going  to  church 
when  I  entered  college.  Right  after  college  I  had  to  deal  with  many  difficult 
issues:  I  got  pregnant  out  of  wedlock;  my  mother  passed  away  from  cancer;  and  1 
left  my  hometown  of  Fortaleza  to  look  for  work  in  the  large  city  of  Sao  Paulo. 
There  I  felt  a  tremendous  burden,  almost  like  a  heavy  weight  on  my  back.  I  was 
indeed  depressed.  It  was  then  that  a  cousin  of  mine  took  me  to  a  Spiritist  center  in 
Sao  Paulo.  At  that  center  I  participated  in  the  Spiritual  Treatment  for  eight  weeks 
and  slowly  I  felt  much  better.  The  heavy  weight  that  I  had  carried  for  so  long 
slowly  started  being  lifted  off.  At  the  Spiritist  center  I  found  a  doctrine  that  made 
sense.  To  me,  Spiritism  is  a  logical  way  of  looking  at  the  world  and  goes  much 
better  with  my  rationalized  way  of  thinking.  I  believe  Spiritism  is  scientific 
because  it  is  based  on  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  which  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to 
me.  After  understanding  the  world  I  live  in,  I  felt  much  better.  I  understood  that 
the  anguish  I  had  inside  me  could  be  rooted  in  past  lives.  Later  I  became  a 
volunteer  at  the  center.  My  volunteer  work  there  helped  me  a  lot  because  I  felt 
good  that  I  was  able  to  help  people  understand  how  the  law  of  karma  works  and 
how  their  daily  actions  can  cause  them  both  suffering  and  happiness.  Through  the 
teachings  of  Kardec,  I  can  help  others  understand  the  reasons  for  their  suffering 
and  help  them  get  better.  To  know  that  I  can  help  others  is  a  most  satisfying  thing 
to  me. 

Besides  searching  for  healing,  Maria  Teresa  was  searching  for  meaning  when  she 
first  went  to  the  Spiritist  center.  She  had  already  stopped  going  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  faith  of  her  upbringing,  when  she  sought  out  Spiritism.  Her  dissatisfaction  with 
Catholic  theology  at  a  particular  time  of  stress  in  her  life  and  her  attraction  to  Spiritist 
beliefs,  marked  her  affiliation  with  Spiritism.  Maria  Teresa  explained  to  me  that  before 
becoming  a  Spiritist,  she  was  never  able  to  understand  how  the  world  she  lived  in  could 
be  so  unjust~why  some  people  were  rich  while  others  were  poor,  why  some  were  healthy 
while  others  were  sick.  To  her,  the  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  karma  and  reincarnation  was 
the  only  way  that  she  was  able  to  accept  and  understand  the  world  around  her.  Geertz 
explained  that  the  problem  of  meaning  is  "a  matter  of  affirming,  or  at  least  recognizing, 
the  inescapability  of  ignorance,  pain  and  injustice  on  the  human  plane  while 
simultaneously  denying  that  these  irrationalities  are  characteristic  of  the  world  as  a 
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whole"  (1973:  108).  For  Geertz,  the  problem  of  meaning  is  one  of  the  things  that  drives 
people  toward  belief  in  gods,  devils,  spirits,  totemic  principles.  Maria  Teresa's 
conversion  to  Spiritism  fits  well  Geertz' s  theory  because  she  sought  Spiritist  center  out  of 
a  need  for  meaning  and  healing. 

Maria  Teresa's  choice  of  a  new  religion  was  a  rational  one  that  represented  a 
religious  gain  rather  than  a  loss,  and  one  that  suited  her  needs.  Her  faith  was  no  longer 
inherited  from  her  family,  but  it  was  individually  achieved.  This  individualization  of  the 
person  corresponds  with  the  pluralization  and  differentiation  in  modem  society,  where 
individuals  are  compelled  more  than  ever  before  to  free  themselves  of  the  received  social 
orders  and  make  personal  choices.  This  results  in  the  privatization  of  religion,  which 
means  that  it  is  no  longer  supported  by  a  public  sense  of  values  and  norms  (Lemmen, 
1990:  183).  In  a  country  like  Brazil,  where  a  pluralism  of  religions  exists,  "the  religious 
tradition,  which  previously  could  be  authoritatively  imposed,  now  has  to  be  marketed,"  as 
Berger  explained  in  his  classic  work.  The  Sacred  Canopy  (1990:  138).  Spiritism  gained 
popularity  among  those  who  not  only  are  dissatisfied  with  the  religion  of  their  upbringing 
but  also  are  looking  for  a  theology  that  is  more  compatible  with  their  lifestyle.  It  has 
broad  appeal  in  the  urban  areas  of  Brazil,  where  80%  of  the  Brazilian  population  lives 
and  where  traditional  ways  of  life  have  changed  in  many  respects,  including  religion. 
Frei  Betto,  a  Brazilian  Dominican  friar  scholar  of  religion,  wrote  that  people  tend  to 
privatize  their  faith  in  the  modern  world  and  create  a  God  in  their  own  image,  a  God  that 
is  the  image  of  convenience  ( 1 994:  99). 

This  spiritual  effervescence  is  a  reflection  of  social  suffering.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  other  outlets  through  which  people  can  deal  with  their  problems.  Frei  Betto  goes 
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on  to  say  that  in  Brazil  people  are  taught  from  an  early  age  that  they  have  to  succeed  and 
that  happiness  is  associated  with  how  much  one  has  gained.  They  are  not  taught  about 
the  inevitable  experiences  of  one's  existence,  such  as  the  possibility  of  failure, 
bankruptcy,  breaking  up  of  relationships,  physical  and  mental  illnesses,  and  death 
because  they  are  taught  to  think  according  to  the  neo-liberal  model  of  success  and 
happiness. 

As  we  have  seen,  Spirhists  come  from  the  middle  and  upper-middle  segments  of 
Brazilian  society,  which  Marshal  Eakin  defined  as  a  "vague  and  amorphous  group  of 
people,  sandwiched  between  a  very  powerful  minority  and  the  largely  powerless 
majority"  (1998:  187-188).  In  regard  to  the  world  of  material  goods,  frustration  can 
easily  be  experienced  by  the  Brazilian  urban  middle  class,  who  have  seen  very  little 
growth  in  their  buying  power  during  the  last  20  years.  Cultural  sociologist  and  clinical 
psychologist,  Alberto  Melucci,  explained  that  the  exposure  to  an  unlimited  range  of 
symbolic  possibilities,  such  as  goods,  relationships,  and  information,  creates  a  tension 
between  the  imagined  world  and  the  actual  access  to  these  possibilities.  People's  actual 
experiences  remain  inevitably  below  the  expectations  and  dreams  fed  by  the  intensive 
exposure  to  symbolic  stimuli.  As  a  result,  frustration  and  loss  are  experienced  very 
frequently,  leading  to  psychological  troubles  (1996:  149).  Thus,  religion  in  Brazil 
emerges  as  a  psychological  "first  aid"  when  one  thinks  he/she  has  failed  in  any  aspect  of 
life  (Betto,  1994:  100).  Kardecism  is  a  religion  that  can  easily  function  as  a  first  aid 
because  it  gives  immediate  answers,  through  the  law  of  karma  and  the  doctrine  of 
reincarnation,  to  the  plight  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  ailments  of  modernity;  it 
provides  ultimate  meaning  to  the  world  one  lives  in. 
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While  going  through  a  time  of  stress,  people  seek  personalized  treatment,  such  as 
private  psychological  or  psychiatric  counseling,  help  from  physicians,  and  even  help 
from  their  churches  of  affiliation.  The  majority  of  people  in  Brazil  declare  themselves 
Catholic  when  asked  about  their  religion  of  affiliation.  One  would  expect  that  they 
would  seek  help  for  their  problems  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Within  the  Catholic  faith  one 
can  find  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation,  previously  known  as  confession  of  sins,  one  of 
the  most  personalized  services  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Many  Brazilian  Catholics, 
however,  do  not  partake  of  that  sacrament  on  a  regular  basis,  and  during  a  time  of  stress, 
they  seek  help  outside  the  Church  because  they  have  never  built  a  personal  relationship 
with  their  parish  priests. 

Domestic  Problems 

After  physical  and  mental  illness,  domestic  strife  was  the  number  two  response 
that  led  my  interviewees  to  the  doors  of  the  Spiritist  center.  Over  one  quarter  (26%)  of 
my  respondents  had  turned  to  Spiritism  because  of  family  problems.  Of  those  who  came 
to  the  Spiritist  center  seeking  help  for  domestic  problems,  72%  were  women,  and  only 
14%  of  them  did  not  have  a  job  outside  the  home.  To  understand  why  so  many  more 
women  go  to  Spiritist  centers  seeking  help  for  domestic  problems  than  men,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  implications  of  being  a  middle-class  woman  in  the  present- 
day  urban  areas  of  Brazil. 

At  the  end  of  the  1960s,  with  the  women's  movement  reaching  Brazil,  the  roles 
assigned  to  women  began  to  change  significantly.  These  movements  showed  women  that 
they  had  concrete  alternatives  to  the  traditional  roles  of  mother,  wife,  and  housewife.. 
The  belief  that  marriage  brings  eternal  happiness  as  wife  and  mother  started  to  be  re- 
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addressed  and  led  women  to  seek  other  forms  of  personal  satisfaction  such  as  in  the 
professional  field  as  well  as  in  different  forms  of  relationships  (Rocha-Coutinho,  1994: 
117).  Females  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  Brazilian  population,  and  nearly  40%  of 
all  adult  women  work  outside  the  home.  Also,  20%  of  the  households  in  Brazil  are  now 
headed  by  women  (Eakin,  1998:  142).  Despite  the  fact  that  the  role  of  women  in 
Brazilian  society  has  changed  over  the  last  30  years  and  women  have  become  part  of  the 
work  force,  the  traditional  roles  of  wife,  mother,  and  housewife  continue  to  be 
emphasized  in  the  media.  This  fact  has  led  Brazilian  women  to  try  to  fulfill  multiple  and 
conflicfing  roles  simultaneously.  These  women  want  to  have  a  family  in  the  traditional 
way,  as  established  by  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  who  lived  exclusively  for  the 
home,  and  to  have  a  career  in  a  man's  world.  Having  to  fulfill  so  many  roles  at  the  same 
time,  women  in  Brazil  develop  feelings  of  guilt  for  not  being  able  to  achieve  what  they 
hoped  for  in  the  professional  field  and  in  their  family  life  (Rocha-Coutinho,  1994:  1 19- 
120). 

Spiritism  offers  a  support  network  that  helps  women  better  cope  with  emotional 
distress  and  increases  their  self-confidence.  Of  the  1 54  women  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  in  the  Spiritist  center,  76%  of  them  worked  outside  the  home  environment. 
For  professional  women  who  struggle  to  maintain  a  career  and  a  family.  Spiritism  helps 
them  cope  with  the  disappointments  of  daily  life  through  different  kinds  of  activities.  It 
also  leads  them  to  a  re-evaluation  of  the  self  in  relation  to  others,  which  has  a  positive 
affect  on  their  relationship  with  their  spouses.  If  women  are  able  to  bring  their  partners 
to  the  center.  Spiritism  becomes  quite  advantageous  because  their  partners  will  be 
indoctrinated  on  how  to  become  better  husbands  and  will  work  on  their  own  personal 
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growth.  In  summary,  Spiritism's  emphasis  on  personal  improvement  fosters 
transformation  on  an  individual  level,  and  consequently,  on  a  family  level. 

Even  though  almost  88%  of  the  people  who  sought  Spiritism  to  help  solve 
domestic  problems  answered  that  they  were  Catholic  prior  to  coming  to  the  Spiritist 
center,  only  one  third  had  sought  help  in  the  Catholic  Church  before  turning  to  Spiritism. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  people  in  Brazil  are  Catholic  in  name  only 
and  are  not  very  involved  with  their  assumed  faith.  According  to  a  survey  done  between 
1980  and  1994,  88%  of  Brazilians  declared  themselves  Catholic  in  1980;  in  1991,  the 
percentage  decreased  to  80%;  and  in  1994,  it  fell  to  74%  (Rocha,  2000a:  17). 
Furthermore,  according  to  the  Gallup  Institute  in  1990,  only  32%  of  the  surveyed 
Catholics  attended  mass  at  least  once  a  week  (Bingemer,  1992:  20).  Participation  in  the 
sacraments  also  dropped  considerably  over  the  last  25  years.  According  to  research 
published  by  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  Latin  America,  the  number  of  Catholic  baptisms 
in  Brazil  per  1,000  Catholics  dropped  from  27.8  in  1972  to  14.9  in  1996  even  though  the 
population  grew  from  93  to  157  million  during  the  same  period. 

Even  though  Brazil  is  known  as  a  Catholic  country,  fewer  and  fewer  Catholics 
follow  the  strict  moral  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  example,  marriage  as  seen 
by  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  sacrament  that  cannot  be  dissolved;  however,  the  proportion 
of  separated  or  divorced  people  in  Brazil  increased  from  0.3%  to  4.4%  between  1940  and 
1991,  and  family  units  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  children  are  even  rarer.  The 
Brazilian  census  also  shows  that  the  number  of  couples  who  cohabit  without  being 
legally  married  has  increased  over  the  years.  While  the  1960  census  registered  only  6.5% 
of  couples'  cohabitation,  the  numbers  gradually  increased  to  23.5%  by  1995.  The  decline 
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in  the  number  of  civil  and  religious  marriages  and  the  increase  of  marriages  registered 
only  in  the  civil  court  indicate  that  fewer  Brazilians  now  regard  religious  marriage  as 
important,  especially  in  the  urban  areas  (Schawarcz  &  Novais,  1998:  246).  These 
cultural  changes  accompanied  by  macro-social  and  macroeconomic  transformation, 
particularly  urbanization  and  industrialization,  have  provided  greater  sexual  freedom  to 
people  in  Brazil.  While  the  Catholic  Church  has  made  advances  in  systematic  theology, 
it  has  not  made  much  progress  in  moral  theology,  becoming  ill  equipped  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  problems  of  a  modern  urbanized  society.  These  cultural  changes  have 
propelled  those  who  are  living  outside  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Church  to  search  for  a 
place  where  they  can  experience  their  religiosity  without  feeling  like  outcasts.  They  have 
also  driven  many  to  seek  help  for  the  problems  outside  the  Church.  In  this  context, 
Spiritism  has  become  more  suitable  for  many  people  than  traditional  Catholicism 
because,  besides  providing  a  healing  and  counseling  system  that  helps  people  deal  with 
their  afflictions,  it  allows  its  affiliates  to  follow  a  more  flexible  moral  code  of  conduct  on 
the  question  of  marriage  and  family  life. 

Spiritism  also  emphasizes  changes  in  one's  lifestyle,  which  range  from  turning 
away  from  alcoholism  and  from  places  conducive  to  bad  behavior  to  treating  their 
spouses  in  a  compassionate,  caring,  and  faithful  manner.  The  moral  code  of  Spiritism  is 
centered  on  the  individual  and  on  his  or  her  duties  to  others.  Spiritism  focuses  much 
more  on  the  individual  and  less  on  the  group.  Therefore,  it  is  less  of  a  corporative  model, 
which  is  the  hallmark  of  Catholicism.  The  personal  model  adopted  by  Spiritism  is 
similar  to  the  one  used  by  Pentecostal  ism,  which  focuses  on  personal  salvation  and  is  a 
process  of  individualization  for  both  men  and  women.  In  attributing  greater  autonomy 
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and  responsibility  to  the  individual,  Spiritism  teaches  its  followers  that  they  are  the 

creators  of  their  own  destiny  through  the  choices  they  make.  Spiritism  works  helping  the 

individual  attain  inner  reform,  which  will  bring  a  better  life  in  the  present  and  in  future 

incarnations.  In  providing  counseling,  support,  and  guidance  to  its  members.  Spiritism 

helps  those  afflicted  by  domestic  problems  to  restore  their  relationships,  thus  relieving 

them  of  the  heavy  burden  of  their  problems.  Through  the  practice  of  Spiritism  many 

people  in  Brazil  are  able  to  maintain  a  form  of  religiosity  as  well  as  finding  comfort  and 

hope  for  their  problems  and  ailments.  At  the  same  time  they  are  able  to  follow  the  fast 

pace  of  a  modern  and  quickly  changing  society.  Angela,  a  30-year-old  journalist, 

explained  to  me  how  her  domestic  problems  led  her  to  seek  help  in  Spiritism: 

I  was  bom  and  raised  in  a  Catholic  family,  but  when  I  grew  up,  I  started  to  notice 
that  the  priests  in  my  Church  were  not  able  to  answer  many  of  the  questions  I  had. 
Slowly  I  stopped  going  to  Church  because  my  experience  there  was  not  a 
fulfilling  one.  Later  when  I  was  already  married  and  going  through  many 
financial  and  marital  problems,  a  friend  of  mine  gave  me  The  Spirits'  Book.  I 
was  fascinated  by  it  because  it  had  all  the  answers  to  the  questions  I  had  about 
life— where  I  came  from  and  where  1  am  going.  My  friend  then  invited  me  to  visit 
a  Spiritist  center,  and  I  was  struck  by  all  the  books  they  had  available  in  their 
bookstore.  I  love  to  read,  so  I  bought  all  the  five  books  of  Allan  Kardec  and 
several  books  by  other  authors,  hoping  they  would  help  me  deal  with  my 
problems  at  home.  1  read  all  the  books  voraciously  and  found  answers  to  many  of 
the  questions  and  problems  I  had.  Another  thing  that  I  really  liked  at  the  center 
was  the  fact  that  they  offered  lectures  almost  on  a  daily  basis.  Those  lectures 
helped  me  learn  more  about  the  spiritual  world.  At  the  end  I  was  not  able  to  save 
my  marriage.  I  got  divorced  but  I  found  a  lot  of  peace  and  consolation  in  the 
gospel  according  to  Spiritism  and  in  the  knowledge  of  a  future  life.  The  gospel 
according  to  Spiritism  guided  me  to  become  a  better  person,  and  I  was  able  to 
understand  what  was  wrong  inside  me  that  made  me  depressed.  To  know  where  I 
came  from  and  where  I  was  going  took  away  the  emptiness  I  had  inside  me. 
Before  I  found  Spiritism,  I  lived  a  life  surrounded  by  problems.  I  was  often  very 
aggressive  with  people  and  was  very  unhappy.  Now  I  am  a  much  better  person, 
but  I  still  need  to  keep  studying  because  a  Spiritist  does  not  cease  to  study  and 
learn  about  what  it  means  to  be  a  true  Spiritist. 
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Modem  society  confronts  people  with  an  ever-changing  kaleidoscope  of  social 
experiences  and  meanings.  It  forces  people  to  reflect  and  make  changes  (Berger,  1974: 
78).  According  to  Berger,  religion  is  "a  cognitive  and  normative  structure  that  makes  it 
possible  for  man  to  feel  'at  home'  in  the  universe  (1974:  79).  Once  one's  religion  does 
not  fulfill  this  function,  one  will  migrate  towards  another  religion  that  has  a  belief  system 
that  will  make  him/her  feel  at  home. 

Faced  with  problems  and  having  lost  touch  with  her  faith  of  upbringing.  Angela 
sought  a  system  of  beliefs  that  made  sense  to  her  and  that  could  help  her  overcome  her 
problems.  Angela  was  in  search  of  this  cognitive  and  normative  structure,  about  which 
Berger  talks,  in  order  for  her  to  make  sense  of  the  world  she  lived  in.  She  was,  first  and 
foremost,  seeking  a  religious  system  that  made  sense  to  her  and  through  which  she  could 
be  in  touch  with  the  sacred  world.  Religion  promotes  encounters  with  the  sacred  world, 
bringing  people  out  of  their  worldly  universe  and  projecting  them  into  a  world  different 
in  quality,  transcendent  and  holy  (Pals,  1996:  165).  Indeed,  many  people  come  to  the 
Spiritist  centers  seeking  help  for  their  problems,  but  they  want  this  help  to  come  from  the 
sacred  realm  and  not  from  an  institution.  When  people  lose  touch  with  their  faith  of 
upbringing,  as  was  the  case  with  Angela,  they  tend  to  migrate  to  a  place  where  they  can 
feel  in  touch  with  the  sacred  and  where  the  sacred  can  help  them  solve  their  problems. 
Angela  lost  touch  with  her  Catholic  faith  as  her  religious  experience  through  the  Church 
became  an  unfulfilling  one.  In  Spiritism,  she  found  the  answers  to  her  questions,  and  her 
encounter  with  the  sacred  became  a  fulfilling  experience.  The  Spiritist  center  provides  a 
number  of  activities  tailored  toward  helping  people.  As  a  result.  Spiritists  go  to  the 
centers  much  more  often  than  they  went  to  their  previous  religious  institution.  While 
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40%  of  my  interviewees  used  to  go  to  Church  only  once  a  weelc,  only  1 7%  reported 
going  to  the  Spiritist  center  so  rarely.  The  majority  reported  going  to  the  center  two, 
three,  or  four  times  a  week,  which  points  to  the  fact  that  their  experience  at  the  center  is  a 
fulfilling  one.  Some  studies  have  suggested,  for  example,  that  participation  in  religious 
activities  plays  a  strong  role  in  family  stability.  Attendance  at  religious  services  and 
activities  indicate  the  level  of  involvement  in  religious  social  networks,  which  affects  the 
amount  of  indoctrination  a  person  receives  into  a  particular  theology  (Call  and  Heaton, 
1997:  382). 

One  of  the  domestic  problems  that  interview  participants  revealed  as  causing 
them  to  seek  Spiritism  in  search  of  help  was  alcoholism.  Seeking  to  numb  the  pain 
caused  by  the  economic  instability  of  the  country,  many  people  in  Brazil  resort  to 
alcohol.  On  almost  every  comer  of  urban  areas  in  Brazil  there  is  an  open-air  bar  that 
Brazilians  call  barzinho  and  where  they  gather  to  socialize  over  rounds  of  Brazilian  beer 
and  caipirinhas  (Brazilian  sugar  cane  alcohol,  sugar,  and  limes).  For  millions  of 
Brazilians,  gatherings  at  barzinhos  often  lead  people,  especially  men,  into  alcoholism. 
The  physical  craving  for  alcohol  then  compels  the  addict  to  spend  large  sums  of  money 
on  alcohol  consumption,  which  in  turn  can  lead  to  serious  domestic  problems.  People 
afflicted  by  drinking  and  other  addictions  who  have  reached  a  point  of  despair  are  very 
often  invited  by  family  members  or  friends  to  visit  a  Spiritist  center  and  to  seek  help  from 
the  spirits  through  mediums.  The  belief  in  spirits  that  may  cause  one  to  do  things  against 
his  or  her  will  is  part  of  Spiritist  doctrine,  and  it  has  spread  outside  the  front  doors  of 
Spiritist  centers.  Many  people  believe  that  at  the  center  they  can  confront  the  spirits  who 
are  causing  them  to  drink.  The  individual  seeks  spiritual  healing  not  only  because  all 
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Other  resources  have  been  exhausted  but  also  because  he/she  has  either  personally 

witnessed  an  act  of  spiritual  healing  or  heard  about  it  through  Spiritist  friends  or  social 

relationships.  The  following  testimonial  of  Alberto,  a  retired  Bank  of  Brazil  employee, 

illustrates  that  it  is  not  only  one's  own  addiction  that  leads  one  to  seek  Spiritism  but  also 

the  addiction  of  family  members  or  friends: 

In  my  early  thirties,  I  suffered  from  depression  and  sought  help  from 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  but  they  did  not  help  me  much.  Even  though  my 
mother  practiced  both  Catholicism  and  Spiritism,  she  had  brought  me  up  in  the 
Catholic  faith.  There  were  many  of  Kardec's  books  in  our  house,  and  1  had  read 
some.  But  while  growing  up,  I  was  never  interested  in  becoming  a  Spiritist. 
Instead,  I  always  thought  of  becoming  a  priest.  When  I  reached  my  teenage 
years,  I  tried  entering  the  seminary,  but  my  family  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it.  1 
had  to  give  up  my  calling  to  the  priesthood  and  started  working  at  the  age  of  1 6  in 
order  to  help  my  parents.  It  was  then  that  I  started  seeing  the  world  outside  my 
home-all  the  injustices,  and  the  poor  people  who  suffered-and  slowly  I  lost  my 
faith  and  became  an  atheist.  In  my  early  thirties  when  I  felt  very  depressed,  a 
friend  of  mine  was  suffering  from  alcoholism.  My  mother  recommended  that  we 
go  to  a  Spiritist  center.  When  we  arrived  at  the  center,  there  was  a  study  group  of 
the  Spirits'  Book  and  I  asked  the  person  who  was  guiding  the  study  many 
questions.  To  my  surprise,  he  had  answers  to  all  my  questions.  I  bought  the 
Spirits'  Book  that  same  morning,  took  it  home,  and  did  not  stop  reading  it.  The 
concept  of  reincarnation  that  I  found  in  the  book  provided  answers  to  all  my 
questions.  I  also  started  to  understand  that  alcoholic  spirits  were  obsessing  my 
friend  who  was  addicted  to  alcohol.  Once  I  started  going  to  the  center  on  a 
regular  basis,  I  slowly  understood  the  reasons  for  my  depression.  The  study  of  the 
gospel  according  to  Spiritism,  the  meetings  at  the  Spiritist  center,  and  the  changes 
I  made  in  my  life  helped  cure  my  depression.  At  the  center,  1  learned  that  spirits 
obsess  those  who  are  on  their  same  frequency.  In  other  words,  if  I  am  in  a  bar,  1 
will  attract  spirits  who  like  to  drink  and  these  spirits  may  attach  themselves  to  me 
and  will  make  me  drink.  If  I  get  away  from  the  bar,  I  automatically  get  away 
from  these  spirits,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will  not  obsess  me.  At  the  center, 
I  also  learned  that  we  have  to  watch  out  for  the  low  spirits.  1  can  avoid  the 
influence  of  low  spirits  by  reading  the  gospel  according  to  Spiritism,  by  doings 
good  deeds,  and  practicing  charity.  After  I  became  a  true  Spiritist,  I  became  a 
much  more  serene  and  calm  person.  Now  1  am  much  more  aware  of  my  life  here 
on  this  Earth,  and  I  understand  its  meaning.  In  the  past,  I  was  a  depressed  atheist, 
who  took  medication  to  control  my  depression.  After  I  found  the  Spiritist 
doctrine,  I  became  another  person.  I  am  no  longer  depressed  and  do  not  need  help 
from  psychiatrists  because  I  understand  the  meaning  of  my  life. 
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Alberto's  testimonial  shows  that  one  of  the  compelling  reasons  that  he  sought 
Spiritism  was  his  desire  for  self-improvement.  His  mother  recommended  that  he  seek 
help  in  the  Spiritist  center  because  the  belief  in  the  power  of  spirits  had  become  a 
common  idea  among  Brazilians.  Having  already  left  his  Catholic  faith,  Alberto  found 
that  the  Spiritist  doctrine  made  sense  to  him.  Through  Spiritist  literature,  public  talks, 
counseling  sessions  through  TE,  and  indoctrination  of  the  spirits,  Alberto  was  able  to 
overcome  his  addiction  to  alcohol.  At  the  Spiritist  center,  Alberto  also  found  a  niche 
where  he  could  work  as  a  volunteer  teaching  the  doctrine  to  new  affiliates. 

In  summary,  through  its  doctrine  and  the  many  activities  provided  by  the  centers. 
Spiritism  helps  people  who  have  either  partially  or  completely  left  their  faith  of 
upbringing  to  reestablish  a  relationship  with  the  sacred  realm.  Spiritist  doctrine  gives  the 
sacred  realm  the  power  to  cure,  guide,  and  help  those  who  are  willing  to  change  and 
become  better  individuals  under  the  banner  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine.  For  Spiritists  it  is  not 
the  center  that  helps  them,  but  the  doctrine  that  was  given  to  them  by  God  through  the 
help  of  the  Spirits  and  mediums.  Therefore,  their  experience  at  the  center  is  not  with  the 
institution,  but  with  the  message  given  to  them  by  the  sacred  world.  Spiritism  then 
becomes  the  promised  consoling  message  sent  by  God  because  it  teaches  that  any 
overwhelmingly  difficult  situation  that  one  is  going  through  at  the  present  moment  is  part 
of  a  much  bigger  plan  that  one  chooses  before  incarnating.  Spiritism  teaches  that  nothing 
in  the  universe  happens  by  chance.  Therefore,  one's  problems  and  ailments  might  be  the 
road  that  leads  to  achieving  the  model  of  perfection  taught  by  Jesus  during  his  brief  stay 
on  this  planet.  Once  the  newcomer  understands  what  it  means  to  be  a  Spiritist,  his  or  her 
goal  shifts  from  problem  solving  to  becoming  a  better  person  through  the  practice  of 
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charity,  inner  reform,  and  studying  of  the  gospel.  Through  all  of  these  practices  Spiritists 
are  able  to  experience  the  sacred  in  a  very  personal  and  privatized  way.  This  experience 
suits  many  of  those  who  now  live  in  the  fast-paced  urban  areas  of  Brazil. 

Spirit  obsession'*  emerged  as  number  three  in  the  responses  of  the  survey 
population  who  sought  Spiritism  as  a  solution  to  problems.  About  1 7%  of  the  surveyed 
population  reported  suffering  from  spirit  obsession.  Several  people  at  the  Spiritist  centers 
with  whom  I  talked  said  that  they  had  sought  Spiritism  because  they  thought  a  spirit  was 
creating  problems  in  their  life.  In  other  words,  they  thought  that  they  were  being  - 
manipulated  by  the  power  of  a  spirit.  Belief  in  haunting  spirits  has  become  part  of  the 
belief  system  for  a  great  many  Brazilians  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  exposed  to 
African  and  native  religions  for  the  past  five  centuries.  Many  Brazilians  of  all  social 
sectors  and  creeds  tend  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  spirits  and  have  tried  in  one  way  or 
another  to  communicate  with  them  through  seance  tables  or  mediums.  I  remember  an 
attempt  to  communicate  with  spirits  during  my  childhood  in  Brazil  using  a  method 
similar  to  the  Ouija  board. My  friends  and  I  gathered  at  my  grandmother's  home.  We 
placed  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  a  circle  on  the  dining  room  table  and  then  placed  a 
glass  upside  down  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Each  one  of  us  put  a  finger  on  the  glass  and 
waited  for  a  spirit  to  guide  it  from  one  letter  to  another  in  order  to  form  sentences.  This 
way  we  hoped  a  spirit  would  give  us  a  message  from  beyond  the  grave.  Hess  explained 
that  spirits  are  part  of  what  it  means  to  be  Brazilian,  "that  elusive  amalgam  of  symbols 
and  feelings  which  constitute  national  identity"  (Hess,  1991 :  43).  Brazilians  are  mystical 

Spirit  obsession  is  the  term  used  to  identify  a  person  that  has  a  spirit  aggregated  to  its  own  spirit. 
'  A  device  consisting  of  a  small  board,  or  planchette,  resting  on  a  larger  board  marked  with  words  and 
letters,  used  to  spell  out  messages  in  Spiritualistic  communication. 
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by  culture.  It  is  not  a  coincidental  or  momentary  thing,  but  it  is  part  of  the  cultural 

foundation  of  Brazilians. 

In  1988,  when  Catholics  who  attended  church  every  week  were  asked  if  they 

believed  in  reincarnation,  46%  said  that  they  did.  The  belief  in  reincarnation  is  not  part 

of  Catholic  doctrine  but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  salvation 

through  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  shows  "how  permeable  the  borders  of  the 

Catholic  world  are  in  Brazil"  and  how  "Spiritist  world-view  has  become  part  of  the 

national  ethos,  as  much  as  Catholicism,  and  more  recently  Protestantism"  (Rocha,  2000: 

17).  When  one  affiliates  oneself  with  Spiritism,  one  is  responding  to  a  worldview  that  is 

not  foreign  or  unusual.  26-year-old  entrepreneur.  Ana  Clara,  discussess  the  visions  and 

voices  she  used  to  hear  as  a  young  child  and  how  Spiritism  helped  her  deal  with  what  she 

calls  her  "mediunidade,"  her  ability  to  see  and  hear  spirits: 

At  the  age  of  three,  right  after  my  father  passed  away,  I  started  hearing  voices  and 
seeing  spirits.  My  mother  did  not  believe  me  and  used  to  say  that  I  was  crazy. 
For  a  long  time  I  thought  I  was  crazy.  My  mother  remarried,  and  my  stepfather 
arranged  for  me  to  be  baptized  because  I  had  not  been  until  then.  When  I  was 
about  10  years  old,  my  stepfather,  who  was  very  Catholic  but  who  believed  in 
spirits,  told  my  mother  to  take  me  to  a  Spiritist  center.  There  I  was  treated  with 
the  therapy  of  indoctrination  of  the  spirits  and  also  with  passes,  and  1  felt  much 
better.  From  the  age  of  10  to  the  age  of  12, 1  used  to  go  to  a  Spiritist  center  every 
week,  and  the  spirits  stopped  bothering  me.  When  I  was  15  years  old,  I  started 
seeing  spirits  again,  and  my  mother  decided  to  take  me  to  a  psychiatrist.  The 
psychiatrist  did  not  find  anything  wrong  with  me,  and  before  I  left  his  office,  he 
gave  me  a  copy  of  The  Spirits'  Book  and  of  The  Book  of  the  Mediums.  He  told 
me  that  those  two  books  would  help  me  understand  why  1  was  seeing  spirits.  He 
also  told  me  to  go  to  a  Spiritist  center  because  what  I  had  was  a  very  strong 
"mediunidade"  (ability  to  communicate  with  spirits).  Later  I  found  out  that  my 
psychiatrist  was  a  Spiritist  himself.  For  a  while  I  went  to  the  Spiritist  center,  and 
I  felt  much  better  because  I  was  able  to  control  my  "mediunidade."  After  a  while 
I  left  the  Spiritist  center  again  because  I  felt  embarrassed  to  tell  my  friends  from 
school  that  I  was  going  to  a  Spiritist  center.  I  got  married  when  I  was  1 6  years 
old  and  started  seeing  spirits  again.  After  I  gave  birth  to  my  son  and  started 
breastfeeding  him,  the  spirits  did  not  bother  me  at  all.  Later  1  learned  that  the 
spirits  respect  mothers  who  are  caring  for  their  children,  but  once  I  stopped 
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breastfeeding,  everything  started  again.  I  sought  help  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
the  priest  said  that  I  had  to  pray  a  lot.  I  prayed  a  lot,  as  he  suggested,  but 
continued  to  see  spirits  and  hear  voices.  Then  I  sought  help  in  other  religions.  I 
became  a  Hare  Khrishna,  and  then  an  Adventist,  but  nothing  seemed  to  help  me, 
so  I  went  back  to  the  Spiritist  center.  There  I  truly  found  help  for  my  problem. 
After  I  started  reading  Kardec's  books  and  learning  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  I 
realized  that  I  was  not  crazy.  All  I  had  was  a  strong  "mediunidade,"  which  I 
could  use  to  communicate  with  spirits  and  help  others.  Today  I  feel  very 
comfortable  with  myself,  and  I  know  that  I  can  use  my  gift  of  "mediunidade"  to 
help  people. 

Ana  Clara's  testimony  reveals  that  the  environment  in  which  she  grew  up  was 
ultimately  conducive  to  her  seeking  help  for  her  problems  in  Spiritism.  Even  though  her 
stepfather  was  very  Catholic  and  arranged  for  her  to  be  baptized,  his  belief  in  spirits 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  Brazilian  Spiritist  worldview  has  become  part  of  tlie  national 
ethos,  even  among  those  who  are  practicing  Catholics.  Later,  when  Ana  Clara  sought 
help  from  the  medical  profession,  she  was  treated  by  a  psychiatrist  who,  despite  his 
medical  and  scientific  training,  happened  to  be  a  Spiritist.  He  gave  her  Kardec's  books  in 
an  attempt  to  familiarize  her  with  the  world  of  the  spirits  and  the  power  they  exert  on  the 
living.  Choosing  was  inescapable  for  Ana  Clara  because  she  was  immersed  in  a  culture 
that  presented  her  with  an  array  of  religions  as  well  as  with  a  worldview  that  incorporated 
beliefs  from  several  religious  forms.  Ana  Clara  wandered  from  Catholicism  into  the  Hare 
Krishna  faith  and  then  into  the  Adventist  Church.  She  even  tried  to  obtain  help  from  the 
medical  profession  but  ultimately  chose  Spiritism  because  it  provided  her  with  a  belief 
system  that  was  not  foreign  to  her  at  all.  Also,  its  doctrine  and  practices  helped  her  find 
comfort  and  healing.  Melucci  explained  that  "choosing  is  the  inescapable  fate  of  our 
time."  People  cannot  act  without  choosing  from  the  vast  display  of  possibilities,  letting 
some  of  the  alternatives  behind  while  choosing  others  (1996:  45-46). 
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For  Spiritists,  one's  actions  can  always  be  altered  by  the  influence  of  spirits. 

According  to  Kardec,  evil  spirits  always  come  to  aid  those  in  doing  what  they  desire  to 

do  (Kardec,  1989:  227).  If  one  desires  to  drink,  for  example,  one  will  go  to  bars  and 

places  where  alcoholic  beverages  are  served,  and  there  he  or  she  will  be  acted  upon  by 

evil  influences  to  fulfill  the  desire  to  drink.  According  to  Kardec,  spirits  take  advantage 

of  any  favorable  circumstances,  urging  one  toward  the  object  of  his  or  her  desire  without 

one  being  aware  of  it  (Kardec,  1989:  228).  Thus,  Spiritism  conceptualizes  affiliation  as  a 

transformation  of  social  behavior.  Individuals  are  taught  to  change  their  lifestyle  and  to 

avoid  gathering  places  of  low  spirits,  such  as  bars,  areas  of  prostitution,  and  drug  zones 

that  are  conducive  to  inappropriate  behavior.  Spiritists  believe  that  in  turning  away  from 

such  places,  people  can  get  away  from  low  spirits  and  start  a  new  way  of  life  that  helps 

them  restore  their  physical  and  mental  health.  Afonso,  a  50-year-old  medical  doctor, 

explained  how  a  spirit  started  obsessing  him  and  how  this  event  led  him  to  seek 

Spiritism:  ,    '  ■  *'  f: 

In  1974  when  I  was  a  student  in  medical  school,  I  witnessed  a  car  accident  near 
my  house,  and  since  then,  I  noticed  that  my  life  changed.  I  had  always  been  a 
good  student,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  not  able  to  concentrate  anymore.  I  also 
started  drinking  heavily  and  became  quite  depressed.  My  mother  decided  to  take 
me  to  a  Spiritist  center.  There  the  medium  told  me  that  the  spirit  of  the  person 
whom  I  witnessed  dying  a  year  earlier  had  attached  himself  to  me.  Since  he  had 
had  such  a  sudden  death,  he  did  not  know  he  had  died.  Without  knowing  he  was 
attached  to  me,  he  made  me  drink  because  he  liked  to  drink.  I  then  started 
attending  the  indoctrination  sessions  (mesa  mediunica)  at  the  Spiritist  center,  and 
the  medium  explained  to  the  spirit  that  he  had  died  and  that  he  had  to  leave  me 
alone.  Once  he  left  me,  my  life  went  back  to  normal—slowly  I  stopped  drinking 
so  much  and  was  able  to  concentrate  on  my  studies.  Everything  in  my  life 
improved  after  the  spirit  of  that  guy  left  me.  I  was  amazed  at  the  changes  that 
occurred  in  my  life  after  I  went  through  the  sessions  of  indoctrination,  so  I 
decided  to  learn  more  about  the  Spiritist  doctrine.  I  bought  all  of  Kardec's  books 
and  started  reading  them.  Immediately  1  identified  myself  with  Kardec's  writing. 
Even  though  I  had  been  raised  Catholic  and  had  always  been  a  very  religious 
person,  I  must  say  that  Spiritism  was  the  doctrine  that  answered  all  my  questions 
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about  life,  and  I  found  a  lot  of  comfort  in  it.  Spiritism  turned  my  life  around  and 
really  gave  a  direction  to  my  life.  To  me  Spiritism  is  an  oasis  of  hope  that  appears 
in  one's  desert  of  afflictions.  1  found  a  type  of  comfort  and  consolation  in 
Spiritism  that  I  was  not  able  to  find  in  my  religious  upbringing.  Spiritism  gave 
me  hope  through  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation  and  the  law  of  karma,  and  through 
it  I  understood  all  my  trials  and  tribulations. 

As  noted  earlier.  Spiritism  provides  a  worldview  that  is  compatible  with  the 
rationalized  mind.  As  a  religious  force,  it  helps  those  who  have  lost  touch  with  another 
religious  system  to  construct  an  image  of  reality  in  which  everything  makes  sense  and 
happens  for  a  reason.  For  Afonso,  it  was  comforting  to  know  that  his  troubles  had  started 
when  the  spirit  of  the  young  man  whom  he  witnessed  dying  attached  itself  to  him.  It  was 
reassuring  for  him  to  know  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  was  drinking  so  heavily  and 
that  he  was  not  doing  well  in  school.  At  the  Spiritist  center,  Afonso  found  an  explanation 
for  everything  that  was  happening  to  him.  The  belief  that  once  the  spirit  that  was 
attached  to  him  was  indoctrinated  and  left  him  was  a  positive  force  that  drove  him  to  turn 
his  life  around.  In  quoting  Geertz,  religion  "represents  the  power  of  the  human 
imagination  to  construct  an  image  of  reality  in  which,  to  quote  Max  Weber  'events  are 
not  just  there  and  happen,  but  they  have  a  meaning  and  happen  because  of  that  meaning'" 
(1973:131). 

Loss  of  a  Relative 

In  the  survey  population,  the  problem  of  loss  of  a  relative  had  a  lower  order  of 
priority;  only  7%  of  the  survey  population  indicated  that  they  sought  Spiritism  because 
they  had  lost  a  relative.  Prior  to  my  research  in  Fortaleza,  I  thought  that  many  people 
would  go  to  Spiritist  centers  trying  to  communicate  through  mediums  with  dear  ones  who 
had  passed  away.  However,  only  two  of  the  interviewed  subjects  reported  coming  to  the 
center  to  try  to  communicate  with  the  spirits  of  loved  ones  who  had  passed  on. 
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According  to  Kardec,  "the  possibility  of  entering  communication  with  spirits  is 
most  consoling,  since  it  gives  us  the  means  of  conversing  with  those  of  our  relatives  and 
friends  who  have  quit  the  earthly  life  before  us"  (1989:  373).  For  Kardec,  spirits  who 
love  their  relatives  take  pleasure  in  communicating  with  them.  They  rejoice  in  being 
remembered  by  them  and  being  able  to  converse  with  them.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no 
blasphemy  in  communicating  with  loved  ones  who  have  disincamated  from  this  earlier 
life.  For  the  communication  to  take  place,  there  must  be  reverent  concentration  of 
thought  and  sympathy,  and  the  evocation  must  be  made  with  respect  (1989:  373). 

Even  though  Kardec  made  it  clear  in  The  Spirits '  Book  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  trying  to  communicate  with  the  spirits  of  relatives  and  friends  who  have  passed 
away,  he  warned  that  persistent  and  unreasonable  sorrows  may  affect  the  spirit 
negatively.  The  disincamated  spirit  may  see  in  this  excessive  grief  a  lack  of  faith  and 
confidence  in  God  and,  consequently,  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the  mourner  and 
his  or  her  reunion  with  the  loved  one. 

In  the  center  where  I  carried  out  this  research,  no  reunions  are  held  by  mediums 
with  the  intention  of  putting  individual  members  in  touch  with  relatives  who  have  already 
died,  or  the  "disincamated."  Reunions  with  mediums,  known  in  Portuguese  as  reunioes 
mediunicas,  are  commonly  practiced  at  the  center  but  are  not  carried  out  with  the  aim  of 
putting  people  in  touch  with  their  dear  ones  who  have  died.  Instead,  these  reunions  are 
held  as  a  form  of  therapy  for  spirits  who  are  obsessing  people.  During  a  reuniao 
mediunica  spirits  who  are  obsessing  an  individual  are  indoctrinated  to  leave  that  person 
and  follow  Christ's  teachings  of  love  and  forgiveness.  The  most  important  lesson  given 
to  these  spirits  through  mediums  during  a  reuniao  mediunicas  is  the  one  of  love  and 
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forgiveness.  They  are  asked  to  forgive  and  to  leave  the  person  who  they  are  obsessing 
alone,  and  they  are  indoctrinated  about  the  love  of  Christ.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Christ  is 
the  supreme  model  that  both  incarnated  and  disincarnated  spirits  should  follow.  If 
someone  comes  to  the  center  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  a  deceased  relative,  he  or  she  is 
told  that  the  center  does  not  hold  reunides  mediiinicas  for  such  a  purpose.  Instead,  they 
are  told  that  reunides  mediiinicas  are  held  to  help  earthbound  spirits  leave  this  spiritual 
level  and  move  to  the  level  where  they  should  be.  These  reunides  mediiinicas  may  be 
viewed  as  a  kind  of  therapy  for  the  living,  but  Spiritists  tend  to  see  them  more  in  terms  of 
education  and  counseling  for  the  spirits  (Hess,  1991 :  21). 

As  I  stated  earlier,  most  people  do  not  come  to  the  Spiritist  centers  trying  to  get  in 
touch  with  loved  ones  who  have  died.  Nevertheless,  some  people  do  come  to  the  Spiritist 
center  during  a  time  of  mourning  to  try  to  find  strength  in  coping  with  the  pain  of  having 
lost  a  loved  one.  People  who  come  to  the  center  after  losing  a  relative  either  were  already 
familiar  with  the  Spiritist  doctrine  or  were  brought  to  the  center  by  a  friend  or  a  family 
member  who  is  fond  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine  and  believes  that  it  may  help  heal  the 
bereaved. 

Describing  the  pain  that  brought  him  back  to  the  Spiritist  center,  42-year-old 

salesman,  Luis  said, 

I  was  bom  in  a  Catholic  family,  but  I  did  not  receive  a  Catholic  education; 
instead,  I  received  all  my  education  in  a  Protestant  school.  When  I  finished  high 
school,  I  was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant.  One  day  I  fell  in  love  with  a 
woman,  who  later  became  my  wife,  who  was  a  Spiritist.  She  introduced  me  to  the 
vast  Spiritist  literature,  which  I  really  enjoyed  reading.  Even  though  Spiritism 
was  attractive  to  me,  I  did  not  commit  myself  to  it  very  easily.  I  had  several 
addictions  that  I  would  have  to  give  up  if  I  were  to  really  become  a  Spiritist.  One 
cannot  become  a  true  Spiritist,  and  continue  in  the  dark  path  of  life  like  I  was.  To 
be  a  true  Spiritist  one  must  practice  what  one  learns  at  the  center.  Even  though  I 
was  attracted  to  the  Spiritist  doctrine  by  reading  Spiritist  books  and  by  the 


examples  set  by  my  wife's  family,  I  was  not  ready  to  give  up  my  addictions.  1 
would  go  to  the  center  and  attend  their  public  lectures,  receive  the  passes,  drink 
the  fluidified  water,  etc.,  but  I  would  not  commit  myself  to  trying  to  change,  in 
order  to  overcome  my  addictions.  One  day,  however,  a  horrible  event  happened 
in  my  family:  My  father  was  murdered  during  an  armed  robbery  in  our  home  in 
Recife.  We  were  all  devastated  by  his  tragic  and  early  death.  Because  of  my 
grief  I  started  going  to  the  Spiritist  center  more  often.  The  Spiritist  doctrine  gave 
me  solace  and  was  the  only  thing  that  helped  me  overcome  my  grief  It  gave  me 
the  strength  to  continue  living.  I  realized  that  the  doctrine  had  really  touched  my 
heart  because  I  was  able  to  forgive  the  man  who  had  murdered  my  father.  I  was 
even  able  to  convince  my  family  to  forgive  him,  and  we  left  our  pain  in  the  hands 
of  God.  I  understood,  through  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  that  nothing  happens  by 
chance.  There  is  a  reason  for  everything  in  life,  and  I  understood  that  my  father 
was  murdered  because  he  had  a  debt  from  a  previous  incarnation.  The  doctrine 
showed  me  that  if  I  changed,  if  I  reformed  inside,  I  would  benefit  from  my 
changes.  I  did  not  change  all  of  a  sudden.  1  had  to  study  a  lot.  It  is  only  through 
the  constant  study  of  the  doctrine  that  I  was  able  to  evolve  spiritually.  Today  1  am 
still  struggling  to  become  a  true  Spiritist,  but  I  am  happy  that  I  at  least  changed  a 
little  bit,  and  I  continue  to  improve  every  day.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  know 
that  1  can  help  other  people  here  at  the  center  through  my  work  as  a  speaker  and 
as  an  instructor  of  TE  It  is  really  gratifying  to  see  that  I  can  help  people  who 
come  with  the  same  kinds  of  problems  that  I  had  when  I  first  came  to  the  center. 
To  see  one  being  transformed  for  the  better  through  the  teachings  of  the  Spiritist 
doctrine,  as  I  was,  is  very  rewarding  to  me. 

Spiritism's  invitation  to  personal  transformation  via  the  learning  and  practice  of 
Spiritist  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  nothing  happens  by  chance  and  that  there  is  a  reason 
for  everything,  helps  many  bereaved  people  who  come  to  Spiritist  center  accept  the  loss 
of  their  dear  ones.  As  seen  by  Luis'  testimonial,  he  did  not  decide  to  commit  himself  to 
the  learning  and  practice  of  the  Spiritist  doctrine  until  he  went  through  the  traumatic 
experience  of  losing  his  father.  He  was  already  familiar  with  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  but 
the  murder  of  his  father  triggered  him  to  seek  help  for  his  pain  in  the  Spiritist  center.  It 
was  through  his  grief  that  he  decided  to  re-evaluate  his  life  and  try  to  reform  it.  As  he 
explains,  through  the  Spiritist  doctrine  he  learned  that  his  father  was  murdered  because  he 
had  a  debt  from  a  previous  incarnation.  The  idea  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  the  law  of 
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cause  and  effect  and  that  wrong  deeds  will  catch  up  to  one  sooner  or  later  might  have 
encouraged  Luis  to  invest  his  time  in  becoming  a  true  Spiritist. 

Geertz  explained  that  religion  is  "a  system  of  symbols  which  act  to  establish 
powerful,  pervasive,  and  long-lasting  moods  and  motivations"  that  "seem  uniquely 
realistic"  (1973:  90).  In  other  words,  religion  makes  people  feel  and  want  to  do  things. 
Spiritism  encouraged  Luis  to  start  his  inner  transformation.  He  gave  up  some  of  his 
addictions  because  Spiritism  motivated  him  to  do  so.  What  triggered  Luis  to  go  to  the 
Spiritist  center  was  the  death  of  his  father,  but  what  motivated  him  to  go  through  interior 
transformation  were  the  teachings  that  he  acquired  at  the  center,  especially  the  doctrines 
of  karma  and  of  reincarnation.  Also,  as  a  volunteer  lay  worker  at  the  center,  Luis'  sense 
of  self-worth  comes  from  being  part  of  a  community  where  the  main  goal  is  personal 
improvement  through  following  the  moral  code  prescribed  by  the  Spiritist  doctrine. 

Other  Problems 

The  interviewees  reported  other  kinds  of  problems  that  led  them  to  seek  Spiritism 
for  comfort  and  help,  such  as  job  loss  and  problems  at  the  workplace.  However,  these 
were  not  reported  with  the  same  frequency  as  the  problems  we  discussed  above. 
Therefore,  I  did  not  include  them  in  the  questionnaire  I  used  with  my  informants. 

Conclusion 

Why  do  people  go  to  Spiritist  centers  and  what  do  Spiritist  centers  offer  these 
people  that  makes  their  experience  there  so  fulfilling?  Most  people  whom  I  interviewed 
told  me  that  they  had  gone  to  the  Spiritist  center  during  a  time  of  stress  searching  for 
ways  to  relieve  their  pain.  They  reported  that  at  the  Spiritist  center  they  finally  found 
comfort  for  their  problems  through  Kardec's  doctrine  and  through  the  numerous  activities 


offered  at  the  center.  Each  day,  from  early  afternoon  until  late  at  night,  a  stream  of 
people  arrives  at  the  Spiritist  center  in  search  of  help  for  their  afflictions.  Greeted  and 
guided  by  volunteers  who  work  there,  they  are  interviewed  and  sent  to  their  first 
encounter  with  the  Spiritist  doctrine  that  is  presented  to  them  through  lectures  and 
classes.  If  they  decide  to  become  a  frequent  visitor  or  a  member  of  the  center,  they  may 
attend  weekly  classes  and  lectures  about  the  doctrine  of  Spiritism,  and  their  emotional 
and  health  status  is  checked  on  regular  basis  through  interviews.  The  Spiritist  center 
becomes  their  home,  their  school,  and  their  clinic.  There,  they  are  cared  for  as  if  they 
were  at  home  by  people  who  understand  about  their  pain  because  they  also  arrived  at  the 
center  carried  by  the  stress  of  problems;  they  are  taught  the  Spiritist  doctrine  as  if  they 
were  in  a  school,  and  the  main  principles  of  the  doctrine  motivate  them  to  change;  and 
they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  in  a  clinic.  They  also  receive  different  kinds  of  therapy  to 
help  them  heal  their  ailments.  These  therapies  include  attending  TE,  drinking  the 
fluidified  water,  receiving  passes,  and,  if  necessary,  the  spirits  are  be  summoned. 

Spiritism  plays  a  very  important  role  in  providing  health  care  services  for  the 
Brazilian  population.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  Brazil  spends  very  little  on  health  care, 
and  even  people  from  the  middle-sectors  of  the  society  cannot  afford  long-term  health 
care.  The  Spiritist  center  offers  on-going  healing  and  counseling  services  that  would  be 
very  expensive  if  people  were  to  pay  for  them  in  private  clinics.  If  Brazilians  had  higher 
levels  of  income  and  a  good  public  health  and  welfare  system,  many  people  would  not 
rely  entirely  on  Spiritist  healing  and  counseling.  However,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that,  along  with  the  healing  and  counseling  services,  people  obtain  a  sense  of  community 
in  the  Spiritist  center  because  they  can  interact  with  other  people  on  a  regular  basis.  This 
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interaction  gives  them  a  sense  of  community  that  helps  them  in  the  healing  process. 
Thus,  it  would  be  erroneous  to  say  that  if  Brazil  offered  adequate  health  care,  there  would 
be  fewer  Spiritists  today  in  Brazil.  I  believe  that  many  people  who  seek  Spiritism  during 
mental  and  physical  health  crises  are,  in  fact,  also  seeking  a  community  of  people  with 
whom  they  can  interact. 

In  summary,  as  Spiritists,  middle-class  educated  Brazilians  are  able  to  recover 
their  health,  improve  their  personal  and  family  life,  overcome  their  depression,  and  deal 
with  the  grief  of  losing  a  relative  because  they  are  presented  with  a  wo  rid  view  that 
motivates  them  to  transform  their  lives.  Spiritism  targets  the  individual  in  a  way  that 
neither  Catholicism  nor  traditional  Protestantism  does.  Kardec's  doctrine  uses  the 
concept  of  karma  and  reincarnation  to  motivate  personal  transformation.  For  those  ■  '' 
undergoing  a  time  of  stress,  and  who  have  lost  touch  with  their  religious  system, 
Spiritism  can  easily  become  the  religion  of  choice  because,  as  the  interviewee  Afonso  put 
it,  "it  is  an  oasis  of  hope  that  appears  in  one's  desert  of  afflictions."  . 


CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUSION 

Before  beginning  my  fieldwork  in  Fortaleza,  I  regarded  Spiritism  as  a  religion 
adopted  by  Brazilians  who  desired  communication  with  spirits  of  deceased  people 
through  mediums.  Moreover,  I  presumed  that  Brazilians  sought  Spiritism  especially 
during  a  time  of  mourning  after  the  death  of  a  relative  or  a  friend,  as  an  attempt  to 
continue  contact  with  that  loved  one.  The  possibility  of  educated  people  rejecting  the 
teachings  of  their  religion  of  upbringing,  adopting  the  teachings  of  Kardec,  and  believing 
in  communication  with  spirits  of  deceased  people  intrigued  me  very  much.  Thus,  1  set 
forth  to  investigate  it. 

My  ethnography  of  Spiritists  in  Fortaleza  quickly  refuted  my  original  theory. 
Narrating  their  process  of  conversion,  my  informants  rarely  spoke  of  seeking  Spiritism  as 
a  means  to  contact  spirits  of  deceased  friends  or  relatives.  Instead  of  speaking  about 
communication  with  spirits,  my  informants  spoke  of  adhering  or  converting  to  Spiritism 
out  of  a  search  for  answers  to  questions  that  their  religion  of  upbringing  was  not  able  to 
give  them,  a  search  for  solutions  to  personal  problems,  and  a  search  for  community  where 
they  could  feel  accepted  for  who  they  were. 

Based  on  the  notion  that  religion  is  a  socio-cultural  resource,  I  have  contended 
throughout  this  dissertation  that  people  seek  Spiritism  and  adhere  to  it  for  three  main 
reasons: 

•    The  Spiritist  doctrine,  using  the  karmic  law  and  the  belief  in  reincarnation,  offers 
people  precise  and  plausible  answers  to  existential  questions  that  they  confront  in 
everyday  life.  These  answers  derive  from  a  worldview  that  is  compatible  with 
modernity  and  with  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  urban  areas  of  Brazil  and 
are  coherent  with  the  wants  and  needs  of  many  educated  people  of  the  middle  and 
upper-middle  sectors  of  the  Brazilian  society. 
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•  Through  its  various  activities,  the  Spiritist  center  offers  opportunities  for  its 
members  to  discuss  individual  afflictions,  such  as  alcohol  abuse,  domestic 
problems,  and  illnesses,  and  through  the  Spiritist  worldview,  the  center  provides 
concrete  solutions  to  its  members'  personal  problems.  The  Spiritist  center  utilizes 
a  holistic  approach  to  healing,  using  the  karmic  law  and  the  belief  in  reincarnation 
as  its  main  tools  to  treat  not  only  health  issues  but  also  the  entire  individual.  The 
same  holistic  approach  is  used  to  deal  with  domestic/family  problems,  helping 
people  break  with  old  habits  and  addictions  in  order  to  redirect  their  lives.  By 
transforming  their  worldview.  Spiritists  often  are  able  to  restructure  their  lives  and 
find  stability  and  understanding  in  their  home  environment.  In  summary,  the 
Spiritist  center  offers,  through  Kardec's  doctrine,  an  abstract  intellectual  system 
and  also  tangible  benefits  in  everyday  life. 

•  The  Spiritist  center  not  only  offers  its  members  plausible  answers  to  existential 
questions  and  solutions  to  personal  problems  but  also  a  faith  community.  This 
faith  community  provides  them  with  meaning,  wholeness,  comfort,  a  sense  of 
attachment  or  belonging,  and  a  collective  identity  that  help  them  to  cope  better 
with  the  stress  of  everyday  life  and  to  take  control  over  their  lives.  At  the  Spiritist 
center  people  are  able  to  feel  at  home:  First,  they  find  a  doctrine  that  is  compatible 
with  modernity,  and  second,  they  find  a  community  of  people  who  share  the  same 
belief  system,  quest  for  reason,  and  who  also  seek  ways  to  cope  with  their 
personal  problems.  Thus,  the  Spiritist  center  becomes  a  "home"  for  its  members 
and  a  life-changing  experience. 

Understanding  the  Conversion  Process 

Only  through  the  testimonials  of  my  Spiritist  informants  in  Fortaleza  was  1  able  to 

understand  why  some  Brazilians  continue  to  seek  Spiritism  and  adhere  to  it  after  almost 

150  years  after  its  arrival  in  Brazil.  The  Spiritists,  in  talking  about  their  lives  and  the 

pivotal  moment  that  brought  them  to  the  Spiritist  center,  provided  me  with  logic  for 

understanding  their  fascination  with  the  Spiritist  doctrine  and  the  reasons  for 

adhering/converting  to  it.  1  use  the  term  adherence  because  many  people,  even  after 

becoming  regular  members  of  a  Spiritist  center,  never  cease  to  participate  in  some  of  the 

Catholic  sacraments,  such  as  baptism,  marriage,  and  confirmation.  The  life  of  my 

informants  prior  to  adherence  to  Spiritism  usually  was  filled  with  stress  and  anxiety 

derived  from  personal  problems  or  from  existential  questions  that  consumed  them,  and 
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the  adherence  or  conversion  process  usually  started  when  one  of  these  problems  reached 
a  critical  stage. 

Typically,  before  to  seeking  Spiritism,  the  potential  convert  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  find  solutions  to  his  or  her  problems  through  both  the  sacred  and  the  secular  world. 
Many  of  my  informants  said  that  they  first  sought  help  for  their  problems  outside  the 
Spiritist  center,  either  through  other  religions  or  through  professional  means  but  were  not 
able  to  find  the  kind  of  help  that  they  needed  and  wanted.  It  is  often  during  such  a  time 
of  stress  that  people  are  introduced  to  Spiritist  literature,  either  by  a  friend  or  a  relative,  or 
are  invited  to  attend  public  lectures  at  a  Spiritist  center  in  order  to  become  familiarized 
with  Kardec's  doctrine.  A  friend  or  a  family  member  who  is  a  Spiritist  may  offer 
Spiritist  literature  as  a  way  to  help  those  in  times  of  crisis  because  Spiritists  firmly 
believe  that  Kardec's  doctrine  can  transform  and  redirect  the  lives  of  those  who  read  and 
adopt  it.  Moreover,  Spiritists  believe  that  Kardec's  doctrine  can  provide  a  set  of  beliefs 
that  helps  people  find  solufions  to  their  personal  problems  as  well  as  tools  that  enable 
them  to  have  more  control  over  their  destinies.       ,  .  ^    '  . ;  ^ 

As  I  explained  earlier  in  this  dissertation,  most  people  who  feel  inclined  to  visit  a 
Spiritist  center  have  already  lost  touch  with  their  religion  of  upbringing.  Peter  Berger 
(1974)  explained  that  religion  provides  a  cognitive  and  normative  structure  that  makes  it 
possible  for  people  to  feel  "at  home"  in  their  universe.  Not  having  a  religion  that  can 
make  them  feel  "at  home"  in  their  universe,  people  feel  uncertain  about  their  lives, 
especially  at  moments  of  crisis  and  anomie.  They  start  to  ponder  on  existential  questions, 
such  as  the  following:  What  is  life  about?  What  happens  to  people  after  death?  What  is 
the  relationship  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  worlds?  What  is  the  reason  for 
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suffering?  What  is  the  road  to  happiness?  Once  they  are  introduced  to  the  Spiritist 
doctrine,  they  are  able  to  obtain  answers  to  these  questions  because  Kardec  uses  a  method 
that  leaves  no  room  for  uncertainty.  The  world,  according  to  Kardec,  functions  as  an 
accounting  book  of  debit  and  credit.  For  each  bad  deed  that  one  performs,  a  debit  is 
accumulated,  and  for  each  good  deed  that  one  performs,  a  credit  is  also  accumulated.  For 
one  to  obtain  the  necessary  credit  to  evolve  and  have  a  rewarding  and  happy  life,  he  or 
she  must  learn  to  accept  the  burdens  of  the  present  life  and  also  strive  to  be  a  good  person 
because  everything  that  he  or  she  does  will  be  accounted  later  in  life.  It  might  take  one  or 
several  incarnations,  but,  according  to  Kardec's  doctrine,  nothing  is  left  unaccounted  for 
in  the  world.  Spiritism's  worldview  presents  the  world  as  a  geometric  puzzle  in  which 
each  piece  has  its  exact  place.  Adopting  Kardec's  worldview  and  participating  in  the 
activities  offered  by  the  center  become  life-changing  for  those  who  adhere  or  convert  to 
Spiritism. 

The  Spiritist  Center:  A  Safe  Haven  Within  a  Fragmented  World 
I  wanted  to  understand  how  a  Spiritist  center,  mostly  run  by  volunteers,  could 
provide  such  a  network  of  help  and  a  safe  haven  to  its  members.  After  spending  six 
months  observing  and  participating  in  Spiritist  activities  on  a  daily  basis,  I  was  able  to 
understand  how  the  Spiritist  center  fianctions  and  to  discover  the  processes  and  practices 
it  uses  to  help  its  members  deal  with  their  problems.  Using  the  center  as  a  school  to  learn 
the  Spiritist  doctrine,  as  a  clinic  to  obtain  guidance  and  solutions  to  their  problems  and 
treatment  to  their  ailments,  and  as  a  home  to  find  a  sense  of  belonging.  Spiritists  form  a 
tight  community,  a  sort  of  safe  haven,  which  provides  consolation  and  concrete  help  to 
many  of  its  members'  physical  and  spiritual  needs. 
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I  discovered  that  active  participation  in  the  activities  offered  by  the  center  allows 
Spiritists  to  find  a  great  deal  of  fulfillment.  It  is  very  common  for  Spiritists  who  go  to  the 
center  seeking  solutions  to  problems  to  become  so  involved  in  the  activities  that  they 
become  regular  volunteer  workers  there.  Many  of  my  informants  reported  that  their  work 
at  the  Spiritist  center  brought  them  a  level  of  satisfaction  that  they  had  never  experienced 
before  becoming  a  regular  member  of  the  center.  Spiritists  explained  to  me  that  the  joy 
of  being  able  to  help  people  understand  the  world  they  live  in,  according  to  Kardec's 
doctrine,  as  well  as  the  joy  of  helping  people  find  solutions  to  their  problems  and 
ailments  was  very  rewarding  to  them  and  brought  meaning  to  their  lives.  At  the  Spiritist 
center  people  can  use  their  education,  creativity,  and  energy  to  help  others,  which  in  turn 
gives  them  a  level  of  satisfaction  that  somewhat  compensates  for  what  they  are  unable  to 
achieve  outside  the  center.  Through  their  work,  volunteer  workers  at  the  center  are  also 
able  to  gain  status  within  the  Spiritist  center.  In  other  words,  when  people  master  the 
Spiritist  doctrine  and  become  active  volunteer  workers,  they  gain  a  certain  status  among 
the  members  of  the  center.  In  a  society  where  bribery  and  nepotism  has  been  widely 
spread,  obtaining  status  through  one's  own  effort  becomes  quite  an  important 
achievement.  The  ideology  of  self-improvement  through  works  and  education  resonates 
with  the  demands  of  the  current  economic  system  in  Brazil.  Particularly  for  the  middle 
class  the  system  of  debits  and  credits  resonates  with  the  struggle  to  achieve  upward 
mobility.  In  sum,  the  Spiritist  center  provides  a  unique  social  space  where  people  can 
find  quite  a  high  level  of  meaning,  belonging,  and  satisfaction. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Spiritist  center  worth  emphasizing  is  its  relaxed  atmosphere, 
which  is  very  attractive  to  its  members.  At  the  centers,  people  are  given  tools  and 
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opportunities  to  master  the  Spiritist  doctrine,  but  tlie  center  puts  no  pressure  on  its 
members  to  change  their  Hves  around.  Each  person  may  set  his  or  her  own  timeUne  for 
learning  Kardec's  doctrine  and  living  according  to  it.  The  books  and  materials  are 
readily  available  in  the  bookstore  and  library  of  the  center,  and  classes,  courses,  seminars, 
and  workshops  are  offered  on  a  regular  basis.  However,  it  is  up  to  each  person  to 
dedicate  time  and  effort  to  studying  and  participating  in  the  activities  available  in  order  to 
become  a  true  follower  of  Kardec.  My  informants  often  told  me  that  the  Spiritist  doctrine 
made  so  much  sense  to  them  that  they  felt  a  need  to  learn  more  and  more  about  it  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  life.  Learning,  adopting,  and  making  Kardec's 
doctrine  into  a  way  of  life  fits  well  with  Clifford  Geertz's  famous  definition  of  religion  as 
"a  system  of  symbols  which  act  to  establish  powerful,  pervasive,  and  long-lasting  moods 
and  motivations  in  men  by  formulating  conceptions  of  a  general  order  of  existence  and 
clothing  these  conceptions  with  such  an  aura  of  factuality  that  the  moods  and  motivations 
seem  uniquely  realistic"  (1966:  4).  Spiritism,  indeed,  seems  uniquely  realistic  for  its 
followers,  especially  because  they  see  it  as  a  scientific  approach  to  life.  Spiritism  also 
fulfills  many  of  the  social  functions  attributed  to  religion,  such  as  providing  explanations 
(theodicies),  making  meaningful  even  the  most  painful  experiences,  and  helping  people 
cope  with  the  adversities  of  everyday  life. 

My  informants  also  often  told  me  that  one  aspect  of  Spiritism  that  attracted  them  ' 
was  the  fact  that  there  was  never  anyone  in  the  center  requesting  them  to  change  their 
personal  behavior,  which  is  in  stark  contrast  with  Pentecostalism.  They  reported  that 
they  felt  quite  free  in  the  center — free  to  keep  their  religion  of  upbringing  and  to  do 
whatever  they  wanted  with  their  lives.  The  Spiritist  center  welcomes  people  and  presents 
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to  them  the  world  under  Kardec's  lenses,  without  asking  them  anything  in  return. 
Accepting  Kardec's  doctrine  and  changing  one's  way  of  life  is  up  to  each  person.  My 
informants  also  often  said  that  they  appreciated  the  fact  that  they  were  not  required  to 
give  money  to  pay  for  the  services  they  received  at  the  center.  They  said  that  whenever 
they  give  donations  to  the  center,  they  do  so  not  because  they  were  required  to  but 
because  they  wanted  to.  My  informants  often  complained  about  the  tithe  requested  in 
other  churches  and  often  said  that  the  Spiritist  center  does  not  request  any  tithe.  My 
informants  equated  the  fact  that  there  was  no  tithe  to  be  paid  in  the  center  to  the  notion 
that  Spiritists  form  an  authentic  community  that  is  concerned  solely  with  helping  people 
reorient  and  reconstruct  their  lives  using  Kardec's  doctrine  as  a  compass.  More  than  any 
other  element,  helping  people  understand  the  plight  of  their  lives  and  deal  with  problems 
of  everyday  life  lies  in  the  central  core  of  Spiritism. 

Conversion  to  Spiritism:  Implications  for  the  Brazilian  Religious  Field 

One  significant  source  of  religion,  as  indicated  by  Andre  Droogers  (2001)  is  that 
people  situate  themselves  with  regard  to  other  people,  to  reality  in  general,  and  to  the 
sacred.  In  crisis  situations,  the  familiar  reality  may  fall  apart  and  people  experience 
loneliness  and  feel  apart  from  the  world.  Religion  then  serves  as  a  way  of  reestablishing 
a  sense  of  belonging.  It  does  so  by  relation  the  believer  to  the  sacred  as  a  helpful  actor, 
by  confirming  a  link  with  reality  and  offering  a  more  plausible  view  on  reality  and  on 
what  is  happening  in  that  reality.  • 

The  modem  world,  as  explained  by  Berger  (1974),  is  an  ever-changing 
kaleidoscope  made  by  a  pervasive  pluralization  of  values,  norms,  and  meaning  brought 
about  by  modernization.  This  plurality  of  worldviews  forces  people  to  make  choices. 
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decisions,  and  plans  all  the  time  and  as  a  result,  they  are  always  searching  for  reality  that 
remains  open  and  unfinished.  According  to  Berger,  people  use  a  selective  process  to 
construct  their  own  reality,  and  in  this  process  they  privatize  religion.  For  Berger  this 
privatization  of  religion  in  the  modem  world  leads  to  a  serious  decline  in  religious 
plausibility;  thus,  weakening  the  role  religion  plays  in  society. 

Contrary  to  Berger' s  argument,  in  Brazil  pluralization  of  religions  has 
strengthened  religious  institutions  that  want  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  religious  market  by 
devising  strategies  to  attract  followers  by  challenging  the  Catholic  monopoly  and  opening 
the  space  for  other  traditions,  such  as  Spiritism,  to  emerge  in  full  force.  Instead  of 
providing  an  overarching  canopy  of  symbols  for  the  meaningful  integration  of  society, 
different  forms  of  religions  provide  umbrellas  of  symbols  that  grant  individuals  a 
meaningful  existence  (Smith,  1998).  In  other  words,  people  are  able  to  pick  and  choose 
the  religious  form  that  most  appropriately  fits  their  lifestyle  and  needs.  Thus,  instead  of 
weakening  the  hold  of  religion  on  society  as  previously  suggested  by  Berger, 
pluralization  has  strengthened  the  hold  of  religion  on  the  individual  because  each  person 
is  able  to  choose  among  several  forms  of  religions  that  he  or  she  finds  most  rewarding. 
In  Brazil  religious  pluralism  did  not  bring  religion  into  a  crisis  of  plausibility — instead,  it 
brought  religion  to  the  private  sphere  and  made  it  possible  for  many  people  to  discard  old 
traditions  and  adopt  new  ones  that  are  more  compatible  with  modern  life  especially  in  the 
urban  areas. 

Borrowing  from  Peterson  et  al.,  in  a  pluralistic  religious  field,  "religion  has 
become  even  more  central  at  the  everyday  level,  due  to  the  combination  of  deregulation 
of  the  religious  field  and  the  growing  micro-pressures  generated  by  national,  continental. 


and  global  changes"  (2001 :  222).  Thus,  in  a  country  such  as  Brazil,  with  a  pluralistic 
religious  market,  religions  that  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  people  become  very 
popular.  These  religions  become  essential  to  those  who  have  lost  touch  with  their 
religion  of  upbringing  and  who  want  a  reconnection  with  the  sacred  world  in  order  to  feel 
more  "at  home"  in  the  universe.  Spiritism  can  be  recognized  as  one  of  these  religions 
because  it  gives  its  followers  plausible  answers  to  all  their  existential  questions  and 
concrete  solutions  to  their  personal  problems. 

In  a  market  model,  religions  provide  meaning  to  and  address  the  spiritual 
concerns  not  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  but  of  individuals  or  of  specific  groups  (Chesnut,  • 
2003).  Religions  that  are  marked  by  pronounced  religious  individualism  and  that  display 
a  more  pragmatic  attitude  to  questions  of  religious  authority  and  practice  become  more 
popular  than  those  that  emphasize  doctrine  and  belief  Thus,  religions  that  emphasize  the 
individual  and  that  promise  transformative  experiences  are  able  to  gain  adherents  and 
converts,  taking  hold  of  a  chunk  of  the  religious  market. 

In  a  pluralistic  culture  people  tend  to  draw  on  several  different  symbolic  universes 
to  cope  with  broad  questions  of  meaning  and  purpose.  Thus,  the  search  for  meaning 
leads  people  to  experiment  and  eventually  adhere  or  convert  to  a  new  religion.  While 
searching  for  meaning,  a  sense  of  belonging,  and  trying  to  construct  their  own  reality, 
individuals  who  are  not  well  grounded  in  any  particular  religion  are  likely  candidates  for 
adopting  new  religious  ideas  or  joining  a  new  religion  (Rambo,  1993).    New  religious 
movements,  such  as  Spiritism,  provide  not  only  a  set  of  meanings  but  also  many  kinds  of 
direct  rewards  or  compensators  to  their  members.  These  rewards  and  compensators 
include  positive  inducements  as  affection,  self-esteem,  esoteric  knowledge  that  provide  a 
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sense  of  power  and  control  over  one's  life,  as  well  as  simple  material  and  social  aid, 
security,  and  prestige  (Dawson,  1998).  Personal  crisis  also  motivate  people  to  search  for 
a  system  of  meaning  to  explain  their  condition  and  afford  peace.  Religions  that  offer 
belief  and  practice  enable  people  to  engage  their  whole  selves  so  that  lives  are  redirected 
and  their  everyday  problems  worked  out  (Hexham  and  Poewe,  1997). 

Spiritism  arose  in  response  to  modernity  and  it  is  not  commited  to  redirecting 
society  but  to  redirecting  the  individual  into  a  new  life  based  on  the  teachings  of  Kardec. 
By  transforming  the  individual,  society  will  eventually  be  changed  as  well.  Spiritism  is 
well  adapted  to  the  Brazilian  religious  pluralism,  offering  a  reasonable  religion  that 
allows  Brazilians  to  navigate  the  fragmentation  of  modernity  and  to  preserve  community, 
providing  its  followers  a  safe  haven  compatible  with  the  world  they  live  in.  Besides 
resolving  personal  problems.  Spiritism  offers  a  new  future  for  those  who  adhere  to  it  by 
providing  them  with  a  worldview  that  is  compatible  with  the  needs  and  wants  of  those 
who  adhere  to  it.  Spiritism  provides  tools  for  its  adherents  and  converts  to  conceptualize 
the  world  and  life.  In  other  words,  it  provides  a  methodologial  approach  to  self- 
improvement  with  tools  for  its  followers  to  think  about  how  the  modern  world,  often 
chaotic,  works  and  also  how  they  can  better  live  in  it.    Thus,  those  who  convert  to 
Spiritism  do  so  because  they  can  get  help  to  reorganize  their  lives.  By  participating  in  the 
activities  of  the  Spiritist  center,  new  adherents  or  converts  regain  a  sense  of  balance  and 
well-being  at  the  same  time  that  they  experience  life  in  a  community  of  others  like  them. 
Limitations  to  this  Study  and  Agenda  for  Further  Research 

When  I  first  decided  to  investigate  why  people  in  Brazil  leave  their  religion  of 
upbringing  and  join  Spiritism,  I  had  no  idea  what  a  difficult  task  it  would  be.  I  thought 


that  if  I  studied  Spiritism  in  Fortaleza,  I  would  be  able  to  draw  general  conclusions  about 
adherence  and  conversion  to  it.  When  I  arrived  in  Fortaleza,  I  realized  that  I  would  not 
be  able  to  conduct  field  research  at  the  Spiritist  centers  in  the  outskirts  of  Fortaleza 
because  of  logistical  and  safety  considerations.  Thus,  the  first  limitation  to  my  study  was 
coverage  of  all  Spiritist  centers  in  Fortaleza.    Most  Spiritists  come  from  the  middle-  and 
upper-middle  sectors  of  society.  However,  there  are  Spiritists  from  the  lower  sectors  who 
maintain  centers  in  low-income  neighborhoods.  Most  Spiritist  centers  conduct  their 
activities  in  the  evening.  Since  there  were  safety  considerations  involved  in  reaching  the 
outskirts  of  Fortaleza,  I  decided  to  concentrate  my  study  at  GEPE,  the  largest  Spiritist 
center  in  Fortaleza,  which  draws  people  from  every  corner  of  the  city  and  is  located  in  an 
old  neighborhood  close  to  the  downtown  area. 

Thus,  the  first  limitation  to  my  study  was  the  coverage  of  the  Spiritist  centers  in 
Fortaleza.  The  city  of  Fortaleza,  like  all  the  other  cities  in  Brazil,  is  divided  into  bairros 
(neighborhoods).  As  I  explained  in  the  introduction  of  this  dissertation,  the  Spiritist 
centers  where  I  conducted  my  research  were  all  located  in  bairros  where  the  middle-class 
sectors  of  the  population  lived.  Thus,  only  a  larger  project  involving  Spiritist  centers 
located  in  low-,  middle-,  and  upper-middle-class  neighborhoods  could  produce  a  more 
wide  ranging  study  of  the  reasons  that  lead  people  to  choose  Spiritism  as  their  religion  of 
choice.  One  could  then  compare  the  reasons  that  lead  people  of  different  socioeconomic 
classes  to  seek  Spiritism  and  verify  if  there  is  a  pattern  that  can  be  linked  to  their 
socioeconomic  status— in  other  words,  if  there  is  a  link  between  class  and  religious 
adherence. 
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The  second  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  I  chose  to  use  a  qualitative  strategy  of 
inquiry.  Thus,  this  study  lacks  a  more  complex  statistical  methodology.  I  wanted  to 
concentrate  on  the  voices  of  the  Spiritists  and  get  closer  to  their  perspectives  through 
interviewing  and  observation.  During  my  research  I  was  more  concerned  with  the 
trajectory  that  one  takes  from  a  non-Spiritist  to  a  Spiritist  than  with  statistical  data.  1 
believed  that  I  could  get  closer  to  my  informants'  perspective  if  I  conducted  detailed 
interviewing  and  observation.  Thus,  1  put  an  emphasis  on  the  processes  and  meanings 
narrated  by  my  informants  and  sought  answers  to  the  questions  that  stressed  the 
conversion  process.  After  1  completed  my  research  and  part  of  my  writing,  however,  I 
realized  that  if  I  also  had  relied  on  inferential  empirical  material,  I  would  have  produced  a 
piece  of  research  that  would  have  captured  not  only  the  narratives  of  the  conversion 
process  but  also  more  quatitative  hard  data.  An  ideal  study  would  combine 
anthropological  and  sociological  approaches  to  the  study  of  Spiritism. 

Even  though  this  study  has  its  limitations,  such  as  the  lack  of  data  from  the  lower 
socioeconomic  sectors  of  the  population  and  the  lack  of  a  more  quatitative  methodology, 
1  believe  that  it  makes  a  positive  contribution  to  the  study  of  Spiritism  and  of  religion  in 
Brazil.  It  is  the  first  study  to  explore  the  reasons  that  lead  people  to  leave  their  religion  of 
upbringing  to  join  Spiritism.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  studies  of  Spiritism  in  Brazil  that 
uses  ethnographic  methodology  relying  substantially  on  participant  observation  and  on 
interviews.  Even  though  other  studies  have  been  done  on  Spiritism,  such  as  Camargo 
(1961),  Renshaw  (1969),  Machado  (1983),  Cavalcanti  (1983),  Hess  (1991),  Pereira 
(1998),  I  believe  that  this  study  is  unique  because  it  is  the  first  one  to  map  out  the  most 
common  reasons  that  lead  people  to  seek  Spiritism  and  make  it  their  religion  of  choice. 
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In  light  of  the  limitations  of  this  study,  I  would  suggest,  first,  that  future  research 
on  Spiritism,  also  take  into  account  Spiritist  centers  located  in  low-income- 
neighborhoods.  Only  after  obtaining  data  from  populations  of  different  income  levels 
can  one  truly  determine  what  leads  people  of  different  social  sectors  to  seek  Spiritism  and 
make  it  their  religion  of  choice. 

A  second  issue  is  that  of  comparative  study.  Since  Spiritism  is  knovm  to  attract 
most  of  its  followers  from  the  middle  and  upper-middle  sectors  of  society,  what  are  the 
reasons  that  lead  people  from  those  sectors  to  seek  other  religions  instead?  A 
comparative  study  of  Spiritists  and  Catholic  Charismatics  would  be  quite  an  important 
f  and  interesting  one,  taking  into  consideration  that  most  people  who  join  Spiritism  or  the 
Charismatic  movement  are  from  the  middle  and  upper-middle  sectors  of  society.  Even 
though  Spiritist  and  Catholic  Charismatic  doctrines  are  in  direct  contrast  due  to  the  nature 
of  their  tenets,  some  concepts  in  both  movements  are  quite  similar.  Both  movements 
utilize  the  notion  of  continual  progress  passing  through  stages  of  growth  that  include  the 
learning  and  practicing  of  the  doctrine.  While  growth  in  the  Charismatic  movement 
involves  "elaborate  programs  of  Bible  study,  prayer,  small  group  participation,  all 
supervised  by  pastoral  agents"  (Peterson,  2001 :  193),  growth  in  the  Spiritist  center 
involves  a  long  study  program  on  Spiritist  doctrine,  study  of  the  practice  of 
communication  with  spirits,  and  small  group  study  of  the  Gospel,  all  supervised  by 
Spiritist  volunteers.  Both  the  Charismatic  and  Spiritist  movements  provide  tools  for 
increasing  one's  self-control,  solution  to  personal  problems,  and  expanded  opportunities 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Church  (for  the  Charismatic)  and  in  the  Spiritist  center  (for 
the  Spiritists). 
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Also,  the  notion  of  charity  is  dominant  in  both  the  Charismatic  and  the  Spiritist 
movements.  For  Charismatics  "faith  without  works  is  dead"  (Peterson,  2001 :  1 93).  The 
cornerstone  of  Spiritism  is  charity,  and  Spiritists  are  known  for  their  motto  that  says  that 
"outside  charity  there  is  no  salvation."  Both  religious  traditions  draw  heavily  on  the 
notion  of  evolution  and  teach  their  members  to  strive  for  inner  transformation.  Since 
both  movements  have  so  many  similarities  and  draw  people  from  the  same  social  sectors, 
the  task  left  for  the  researcher  is  find  out  the  reasons  that  lead  some  to  choose  Spiritism 
and  others  the  Charismatic  movement.  What  are  the  specific  reasons  that  lead  some 
Brazilians  to  join  the  Charismatic  movement  and  others  to  join  Spiritism?  What  is  the 
spiritual  road  traveled  by  both  Charismatics  and  Spiritists  prior  to  their  adherence  to  these 
movements?  What  did  people  hope  to  gain  when  they  joined  these  movements? 

Following  the  notion  of  a  comparative  study,  one  could  go  one  step  further  to 
compare  the  reasons  that  lead  people  to  seek  Spiritism,  the  Charismatic  movement,  and 
Pentecostalism.  Pentecostalism  and  the  Charismatic  movement  resemble  each  other  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Both  movements  emphasize  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  share  an 
emotional  worship  style;  and  give  emphasis  to  music,  physical  movement,  and  personal 
expression  (Peterson,  2001 :  35).  What  are  the  reasons  the  lead  people,  regardless  of  their 
socio-economic  status,  to  choose  one  of  these  three  religious  movements?  Why  do  some 
people  become  Pentecostal,  others  Charismatic,  and  still  others  Spiritist?  Only  an  in- 
depth  comparative  study  of  the  three  movements  in  Brazil  could  answer  these  questions. 

In  sum,  there  are  many  other  ways  of  studying  Spiritism,  including  a  comparative 
study  of  followers  in  the  urban  and  rural  areas  of  Brazil  and  even  a  transnational  study  of 
the  Brazilian  Spiritist  communities  abroad.  While  the  possibilities  are  endless,  the  task 


will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  fascinated  by  the  study  of  the  many  faces  of 
religion  in  Brazil  and  who  want  to  take  the  challenge  of  furthering  the  inquiry  that  I 
started  here  with  this  dissertation. 


1 .  Are  you  a  Spiritist? 


APPENDIX 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


2.  Why  did  you  start  participating  in  the  Spiritist  doctrine? 


3.  What  does  the  practice  of  Spiritism  bring  to  you  and  to  your  life? 


4.  What  did  you  find  in  Spiritism  that  you  did  not  find  in  your  previous  religion? 


5.  Did  you  use  to  participate  in  another  religion  before  becoming  a  Spiritist? 


6.  If  yes,  what  was  your  previous  religion? 


7.  How  often  did  you  attend  your  previous  religious  institution  (church,  center)? 


8.  Were  you  experiencing  any  problems  prior  to  coming  to  the  Spiritist  center  for  the 
first  time? 


9.  Did  you  come  to  the  center  seeking  solutions  to  any  problem  that  you  had  at  the 
time? 


10.  If  yes,  what  type  of  problem  did  you  have? 


1 1 .  Did  you  seek  help  for  your  problem  anywhere  else  before  coming  to  the  Spiritist 
center? 


12.  If  yes,  where? 


13.  Did  you  find  help  to  your  problem  at  the  Spiritist  center? 
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14.  In  which  activities  offered  by  the  center  do  you  participate? 


15.  Which  of  the  activities  offered  by  the  Spiritist  center  are/were  most  helpful  to 
you? 


16.  Did  any  positive  change  occur  to  you  and  to  your  life  in  general  after  you  started 
participating  in  Spiritism?  ^ 


17.  How  often  do  you  come  to  the  Spiritist  center? 


18.  Does  another  member  of  your  family  also  participate  in  Spiritism?  If  yes,  who 
participates? 


19.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  Spiritism?  Who  introduced  you  to  it? 


20.  Besides  participating  in  Spiritism,  do  you  participate  in  any  other  religion? 


21.  If  yes,  which  religion? 


22.  Do  you  give  any  money  to  the  Spiritist  center?  If  yes,  how  much  and  how  often? 


23.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Spiritist? 


24.  Gender:  ( )  Female  ( )  Male 

25.  When  were  you  born?  

26.  Indicate  your  formal  education. 

( )  Finished  Primary  School 

( )  Did  not  finish  Primary  School 

( )  Finished  Secondary  school 
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( )  Did  not  finish  Secondary  School 

( )  Finished  College 

( )  Did  not  finish  College 

( )  Finished  Graduate  School 

27.  Are  you  currently  a  student?  

28.  What  is  your  profession?  

29.  Are  you  currently  employed?  

30.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

( )  Single  (  )  Married  ( )  Divorced  ( )  Widow(er) 

3 1 .  Do  you  have  children?  

32.  If  yes,  how  many?  

33.  What  is  your  average  monthly  income?  

34.  Are  you  a  volunteer  worker  at  the  Spiritist  center? 

35.  If  yes,  what  kind  of  volunteer  work  do  you  do  at  the  Spirtist  center? 

36.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  Spiritist?  

37.  If  yes,  why?  

38.  How  could  you  best  describe  the  Spiritist  center? 

0  School        0  Clinic  ( )  Home        ()  Other   ,  ■ 

JT  ■  •     '      '  * 
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